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ERE'’S PROOF of the greater 

destructiveness of the new 
Super-X L.R. .22 compared with 
the harder lead bullet of an ordi- 
nary L. R. .22 of equal weight 
and similar velocity. A high- 
speed moving picture camera was 
used to record the effect of the 
shots upon ordinary sealed cans 
of condensed milk. 


The harder lead bullet of the 
ordinary cartridge passed right 
through the can with little dam- 
age and the can jumped less than 
2 feet when hit. 

But look what happened when the 
Super-X .22 struck the can! The can 
jumped nearly 6 feet—was blown wide 
open—milk splattered 20 feet in every 
direction! All due to the bullet's ter- 


LOOK TO WESTERN FOR THE NEWEST IN 


Effect of Super-X .22 


Bullet was equal in weight into can of condensed 1 


Picture taken 1-roth of a » ve 


rific speed and special composition lead 

that make it flatten out and expend its 

force within the object struck. It is 

designed to do that. 

This Shock Test proves the greater 

stopping poms of Super-X .22's over 

ordinary .22's that penetrate without 

expanding, pt Bs passing clear through 

an animal without stopping it. You need 

STOPPING POWER, not penetration, 

for game and pest shooting . . . Super-X 

22's, loaded with Western's new 

Double-Action powder* give you 50% 

MORE POWER—26% MORE 

SPEED —a louder, sharper CRACK! 
.Safe to use in 

any standard rifle. 

. . . Nickel-plated 

shells! Lubaloy- 

coated bullets! 

Greaseless! Non- 

Corrosive! Write 

for free, descrip- 

tive literature. 


AMMUNITION! 


Unretouched photograph showing destructive 
k. Dotted line shov 
right through the can. dam- uck. Jumped nearly 6 feet and was blown wide 


t of a Super-X bullet fired 
n flew into air when 
! Large white spot is 


can, just before it fell. Picture taken 1-roth of a second after bullet hit. 
(Small ler photo shows how bullet blew the can wide open.) 


Super-X .22's are made in .22 Short, .22 
Long, .22 Long Rifle, .22 W. R. F. 
Solid or Hollow-point bullets. 


DQUBLE ACTION 


POWDER ~ 


* Energy applied to a moving object drives it forward faster 
than the same amount of energy applied when the object 
is stationary. That is the principle of Double- Action 

st starts the bullet on its way. The pressure 
behind it is then rapidly increased, driving the moving 
bullet forward with much greater speed and energy. 


WEsTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
822 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Price Tag that Plainly <a a | 
BIGGEST VALUE\ Gp 


in OUTBOARD MorTorING’ 


ROM the first announcement we said “Here is 
the biggest value in outboard motoring.” Thou- 
sands took our word for it, and bought! Many thou- 
sands of this model are now in steady use. So now—ask 
any owner! Ask him about power and speed and easy 
starting. Ask him about dependability and quiet 
running and handiness. Ask him about any quality 
you value in a motor! 









Here is adequate power for average use—4 horsepower with 
a weight of only 38 pounds—for less than $100! On de- 
ferred payments, only $36 down. See it at your Evinrude 
dealer’s. And see the other big-value Evinrude models— 
six twin-cylinder motors and three superb “fours”—four 
models with electric starting or Eclipse inertia starters op- 
tional at moderate added cost. Write for the Evinrude Year 
Book. EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corpora- 
tion, 499 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. . 


-| EVINRUDEWe n: 


= FASTWIN An equally compelling 
- ‘ value in a 14 H. P. motor . 
: ’ i . for larger boats and small runabouts. Evinrude Develops 4 H. P. 


00 Underwater Silencer and full ball- . a \ at 3000 R. P. M. 
and-roller bearing construction. \ di Standard Evin- 

rude magneto ig- 

FOLD as LIGHT nition and excep- 
‘ . . tionally efficient 
Handiest, lightest, most rT \ insiies Ged: ob. 
compact outboard built. ee 
Develops 234 horsepower. 
Weighs only 29 pounds, 
can be instantly folded to 
17 inches over-all length. 
Standard Evinrude mag- 
neto ignition. Equipped 
with twin silencers and new oF Send For Catalog Today! 


spring-cushioned vibration- f 


less steering handle. Price $125°° 
















sorbing tiller han- 
dle and automatic 
tilt-up. 
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New baits—new and improved 
reels in the Pflueger line mean 
more enjoyment and better re- 
sults from your fishing this year. 

Ask your leading sporting 
goods dealer to show you the 
new Pflueger suggestions for 
your fishing tackle kit. 


Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level Winding —Anti-back-lash—Quadruple Mul- 
tiplying—A revelation in lightness, strength and 


Price $25.00 


It’s worthwhile to go on a fish- 
ing trip with dependable tackle. 
Pflueger reels and Pflueger baits 
are guaranteed to give a satis- 
factory service, and will con- 
tribute in a large way to the 
success and pleasure of your 
fishing. 


line capacity. No. 1573........... 





New Pflueger 


Pocket Catalog No. 151 


Now Ready 


Just off the ——— 
press—a new : 
and greater 
edition of our 
Pocket Cata- 
log No. 151. 
The most in- 
teresting and 
up-to-the- 
minute issue 
NES ckinainkxaees.cienoean Price $5.00 ever published. 


LET US SEND YOU A COPY 


; Helpful suggestions on fly casting, bait casting, fresh water trolling, canepole fish- 
| ing, deep sea fishing, surf casting — illustrations and important facts on 51 leading 
| fresh and salt water game fish — plus a handy, convenient catalog of the leading 
| Pflueger tackle. You are sure to want a copy. Use the coupon. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
Department F-8 E. A. Pflueger, President 


Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 
Level Winding—Anti-back-lash 
No. 1993J Jeweled. seccsseseees Price $10.00 








Pflueger AKRON Level- ee Reel 








ice as 





Akron, Ohio 














Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 
Two Sizes—Fifteen Finishes, Prices, 75c to $1.00 each 





~ . 
Pflueger LIVEWIRE Minnow 

Made in two sizes: 3!4” and 5” and three attractive 

Geld. << cascabesss Prices, $1.00 and $1.25 each 


The Minnow is made of celluloid and the attractive 
blends or colorations in which it is finished are permanent. 




















Actual Size 14°’, Weight 4/100 oz. 
Small, extremely light, minnow-shaped Wobbler. Flut- 
ters, wiggles and wobbles. Trout, Bass, Perch, Bluegills, 
etc., cannot resistit. Each in a screw-top glass container. 
One size and six distinct finishes....... Price 75c each 


- A. Pflueger, President 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
| Dept. F-8 Akron, Ohio. | 
Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog 
| No. 151, containing information of special interest 
to anglers. 


| Address ....+++. WUTTETTIT ITIL TTT Terrie | 
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The 
Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 


Ambassador. It is inthe 





Social Center on one 















* of the world’s most 











famous thoroughfares. 


















































NEW YORK 
PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 

























For the Fisherman and his Family 


“QOUIMBY’S” 
COLD SPRING CLUB 


with Five Lakes—Streams—Border Forest 
TROUT—SALMON—LAKERS 
Saddle horses, bathing, hiking. Good fishing in 
August and September. No hay fever 
Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open 
fires. Guides. Good Roads. Open to Oct. 15 
Hortense Quimby, AVERILL, Northeastern, Vermont 




















| 


Za —_————— 
and Sporting Property for Sale 





WILSON’S CAMP ON INDIAN LAKE 


HAMILTON COUNTY, 


An unusual resort for discriminating vacationists. Over thirty acres on the shores of 
one of the most beautiful lakes in the Adirondacks. Fishing—hunting—canoeing— 
hiking—mountain climbing—horseback riding—tennis—excellent bathing beach— 
water sports. All rooms, cabins, tents and cottages have unobstructed view of lake 
and mountains. Noted for its good food. Terms $25.00 and upwards—weekly, 
American plan. MR. AND MRS. ROBT. H. WILSON, Proprietors Established 1915 


*At the water’s edge” 











TO SETTLE ESTATE 


A proprietary membership in the best equipped 
shooting and fishing club in the Laurentian 
Mountains of Quebec—for sale. Fifteen hours 
from Grand Central Station—six miles from rail- 
road station. Open all year—details upon request. 


First National Bank of Merrick 
Merrick, Long Island, New York 








BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 

IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
1800 ft. above sea level—among 
mountain peaks, ponds and won- 
derful views. Largest and wildest 
lake in Adirondacks. Log cabins, 
open fireplaces, excellent food— 
all modern conveniences. Booklet 





FOR SALE 


HUNTING PRESERVES 
South Carolina and Georgia 


Some of the best hunting properties 
in this. section; old ante-bellum 
plantations, well stocked with deer, 
turkey, quail and other small game. 
Excellent fresh water fishing—black 
bass, rock fish and perch. Also some 
good duck properties. Tracts of a few 
hundred to twenty thousand acres, 
reasonably priced. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER CO. 











and 1a 4 
. M. BALDERSON pantanatiie Goeegie 
enaknes Lake, N. Y. 
@ Camps Log Cabins 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


Try the famous Wolf Pond and Moose Valley country 
in the Adirondacks for a real vacation, where you can 
have horseback riding and instructions free of charge, 
tennis, croquet, lawn games, hiking, mt. climbing, 
fishing, hunting, or a real rest. Good home cooking. 
Private home. Accommodates 20. Brown or native 
Trout, Great Northern Pike, Bass and Perch fishing. 
2000 feet elevation, 240 miles from New York City 
Paved roads. 5% hours by train. Make reservations 
early. Gentiles only. Rates $18 and a per week. 
Jay Woodward, Stony Creek, N. 








IN ADIRONDACKS 


Enjoy your vacation or week-ends in a cool quiet 
spot on the Hudson River. Bathing, boating, fishing 
and mountain hiking. Numerous trout and bass 
streams. Excellent home-cooked meals. 20 miles 
to Saratoga, 13 to Lake George. Bungalows rented 
by week or se — For reservations and further in- 
Oren add 


UNNING’S DELIGHT MANOR 
HADLEY, N. Y. 














Vacation—Hunting—Fishing 
In Adirondacks—2000 ft. elevation. 40 mile State 
Park at back door. Wonderful view. Modern, private 
home. Good home cooking, own farm produce, private 
bathing. Mountain climbing, hunting, fishing or rest 
Free saddle horses. Excellent deer hunting. Miles of 
trout streams, bass, muskies and perch. 2 miles to 
lake. 225 miles New York City. Board $18 and up. 
Christians only. Write for booklet. 
SCHUYLER WINSLOW 
Stony Creek New York 











Adirondack Mts. 


168 aeres—7 room house—cellar—other buildings. 
Fine maple sugar camp. Nearly % mile water front 
on lake, fine trout stream. No better deer, partridge 
and small game hunting in U. S. One trapper caught 
53 fex one season. Only 15 miles back in Mts. from 
Lake George. Good road. Price $4400.00. Easy terms 
We build log cabins at actual cost any where for 
customers. Ear! Woodward, Luzerne, N. Y. 








CHANNEL BASS ines. ste sabout Py es 
K et it 4-1 to 
6-1 to 10-15 1-2 
Guides, Power Boats with Cabins and using urge i Hotel, 50 cout 
rooms, 30 connect-bathes. Sea Foods. pens | Grown vegetables, 

milk, eggs, ete. Amer. Plan, day $3.50 » 90. 





Channel Bass geen Ibs., Trout 2 % 10 ibs. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 








Va Stone Road or O. P. C. and N. EX. or via Norf 
Hotel Wacha wap Wacha reague E. LE Va. (Ocean Side) 
Booklets A. H. G. MEARS ASS Cow nership Management) 





FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous fot 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy 
your ticket for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request 4 
~onveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles; 
a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you 
Write or telephone. Address 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 





















ASSOCIATED SPORTS CLUBS, 


9,496 ACRE PRIVATE CLUB PROPERTY 


rf 
22 miles of private trout streams and two well stocked private Jakes. 
$: 50,000 log clubhouse and cabins being provided for members’ year 
‘round use. 


100 Annual Membership Dues $100 


125 miles from New York City. 
EMPIRE STATE HUNTING & FISHING CLUB UNIT OF 
1265 Broadway, New York, N. 


INCORPORATED, 





¥.. 
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Bag A Big Brown “<i 


w ALASKA 


The Kodiak Bear is the most prized of tro- 
phies! To get one is an enviable thrill. 

Leave business cares behind! Get a good 
rest—enjoy some real sport—have a trip of a 
lifetime and return fresh and fit, ready for 


real battle. Get a mixed bag this Fall—shoot 
the huge Kodiak Brown Bear, Kenai Moose, 
White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Griz- 
zly and Glacier Bear. 

This is the pioneer hunting organization of 
Alaska (no connection with any other group 
or individuals now advertising hunting ex- 
peditions to Alaska) with a reputation among 
big sportsmen, and operating from the Cana- 
dian boundary line to the extremities of the 
Alaska Peninsula, from the Arctic Circle 
to the Gulf of Alaska. 

Book hunt now! Folder available to sports- 
men. Cable address AGTA. 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
Sixth Year of Operation 
BOX F ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


nn ect ha 

















A VIRGIN ACREAGE 


Ideally suited for an Individual or Club 
Within {70 miles of Toronto 
This 750 acre property offers excellent 
hunting and fishing, is located about 
twenty miles from a highway (East of 
Huntsville, Ont.) and can be purchased 
for around $25,000. An additional 750 
acres can be leased from the government 
at a very nominal annual charge. 
Interested and responsible men can 
procure detailed information from 


R. A. WHARTON 
1130 Bay Street Toronto, Canada 


oa 


a 











MANOUAN 


In Northern Quebec 


HUNTING FISHING CANOEING 
The Finest Reserve in Quebec 


Moose, Deer, Bear, Partridges, Rabbits, etc. 
Speckled, Red and Grey Trout, 
Pickerel, Great Northern Pike. 

Best of cabin accommodation and outfit. 

A limited number of cabins fully equipped by 

the week or the month. Reasonable rates. 

Illustrated folder sent on application. Write or Wire. 


ARMAND TrReEMELAY, Manager 


Manouan Hunting and Fishing Club 
100 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 








FOR SALE 


Good Salmon fishing rights on the 
Restigouche River. Easy distance from 
Metapaedia on the Quebec side. 


If not sold will be leased for the season. 
For particulars apply to 
P.0. Box 776, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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AS BOUGH—a glimpse 
of antlers—line your sights on 
mighty shoulders, steady now — 
squeeze the trigger slowly—you’ve got 
your trophy! 

Canada today is one of the few 
countries where the businessman- 
sportsman can find rest, recreation— 
and game. A far-sighted government 
has, by intelligent legislation, pre- 
vented the possibility of extinction, or 
even scarcity. Thousands of square 
miles of national parks are breeding 
grounds which replenish the game. 







Hunt in CANADA 
—America’s great 


Game Preserve 


Canadian National, through its spe- 
cial outdoor department, has collected 
for you information on seasons, the 
best country for the different varieties 
of game, and transportation facilities. 

And for your protection, an up-to- 
date list of reliable guides and outfitters 
is also maintained by this department. 
For specific advice concerning your 
hunting trips get in touch with your 
local Canadian National agent, or write 
to C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist 
and Convention Bureau, Canadian 
National Railways, Montreal, Canada. 


CANAD IAN NATIONAL 


The Lar: rgest KailuraySyalenm ist_coA 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 


Lev ica 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
925 Euclid Avenue 4 So. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


49 East 4th Street 648 Market Street 











very ‘reasonable rates. 


Send for booklet today—you can't help being interested. 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 


LEON de PAUW 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


. 
This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no bett®r place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 


Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


5 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 
‘ Aly in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
<=>» wild virgin country. 
——_” 








LOG CABIN 


FISHING AND HUNTING CAMPS 
Our camps are located in Miles Bay and Whitefish 
Bay, Lake of the Woods district. 

The finest muskie fishing can be had in these waters. 


Also large and small mouth bass, lake trout, wall- 
eyed pike and northern pike. 
Separate cabins, excellent table, boats, tents, air- 


canoes, motors, guides and clean sur- 
Further information on request to 
HAAS, Rainy River, Ontario 


mattresses, 
roundings. 
WwW 





=~CANADA’S WILDS=— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAG te ee 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com- 
fort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 
1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches. Bathing, Tramping. so night from Toronto 
or Montreal. Excellent table. Write for le 
H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon P.0., Lake Timagami, Ont., Can. 











Clear Water Lake Resort 


EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
Excellent Muskie, Trout, Bass, and Pike fishing. 
Boating, canoeing, beautiful sandy beach. Electric 
lights, cabins. Home Cooking. Hundreds of lakes 
and miles and miles of virgin territory. Away from 
the public. Booklet. 


J. M. PERSIK, Prop., Member Izaak Walton League 











FISHING AND HUNTING 
RESERVE 


Drive your auto from home to camp 
Excellent speckled trout fly fishing, Moose, 
Deer, Bear, Partridges, Rabbit, etc. 

Wire, Write or Phone No. 1 for information to 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
P.O. Box 8, La Tuque, Que., Canada 





MUSKIES MUSKIES 
Kenneally Lodge, Hudson, Ontario 


220 miles East of Winnipeg on the main line of the 
Canadian National Railways. 

We offer the finest of Muskie Fishing and a very 
fine number of cabins and all accommodations for your 
large or individual fishing parties. 

Ye also operate canoe and hunting trips in a most 
remarkable country. Write for our folder. 


Post Office, Rolling Portage, Ont. 


















> 


HOTEL 
DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE AT 59th 
NEW YORK 


v 


A distinguished resi- 
dence for a day or year, 
conveniently located 


at the crossroads of 


fashionable New York 


JOHN F. SANDERSON, Manager 











Adirondack Mountains 
Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 
table silver. For Information W’rite 


R. FORT Indian Lake, N.Y. 


| 


} 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake Maine 








Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
and_ streams. 

CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vegetables from our camp garden, three jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 
Map on request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 





On board The Houseboat 
“Walter Adams” 


As usual, the bulk of our guests 
had the past season 


The Greatest Mallard Duck Shooting 
in America. 


Our individual guest week was so success- 
ful last season that we are giving two weekly 
periods~ to individuals and less than full 
party bookings this season. Nov. 1 to 7th 
inc. and Dec. 21st to 27th ine. 

Rate $125.00 each per week or less. The 
Federal Gov. has cut our season short 15 
days so make your reservations promptly. 
J. A. Wilkin, P. 0. Address, Watson, Ark. 
We are also glad to report that we saw as many 
ducks returning North this spring as usual and 
expect a wonderful season. 








HUNTERS 


get big game in the “Famous Jackson Hole” 
in the heart of the big game country. Elk, 
Bear, Moose, Deer, Mountain Sheep. 

A Real Hunting Camp for Sportsmen 
Open Season Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th 
Write us for rates and early booking dates 
BRADFORD & CANDLER 
Big Game Guides and Outfitters, Burris, Wyoming 








DEERING’S 
Snug Harbor Camps 


North Belgrade, Maine 


An ideal place to spend your vacation. 

Good fishing for bass, pickerel and perch. 

Also trout and salmon. Wonderful food 

and comfortable beds. Reasonable Rates. 
Write now. 


Camp Otter 


First Connecticut Lake 
Elevation 1650 
Plan to spend your vacation with us. Good salmon, 
brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout fishing in spring 
and summer, and the best of deer hunting in the fall. 
Individual log camps with hot and cold water shower 
baths, central dining hall. For booklets and reserva- 
tions write 
A. H. CURRIER, Prop., Pittsburg, N. H. 








IDAHO 


Camping trips through beautiful scenic Idaho at 
the foot of the Continental Divide. 
Wonderful fishing, trout of all kinds, biggest 


game hunting in the West. Deer, elk, mountain goat, 
big-horn sheep, bear, cougar and smaller game of 
all kinds. Fine pack and saddle horses. For detailed 
information address, 

R. C. POULSEN 
Leesburg 





Idaho 








Fishing Clubs + + Hunting Clubs 
ATTENTION! 


For sale Lake County, Minnesota island 48 acres 
in Knife Lake—International boundary water. 
One-quarter mile from mainland. Length one- 
half mile, extreme width nearly one-quarter 
mile, lake shore over one mile. Canadian shore 
distant one mile. Mineral reserve. Price $2500. 
Alfred J. Dean, 519 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











SUMMER PARADISE 


That is what we have in fact as well as in name. Although on the shore of Lake Bellaire where 
bass, Mackinaw trout, wall-eyed and Great Northern pike abound, our specialty is speckled, brown 


and rainbow trout. 


To lure the rest of the family we offer a splendid new nine-hole golf course, 20 average and 
small sized rustic cottages with baths and fireplaces, boating in all its phases and a table that 


draws on our own gardens. 


Send for our 20 page booklet of descriptions, pictures and promises. H. D. SMITH, Bellaire, Michigan 





HAZARD’S ISLAND RoD & GuN CLUB INC. 


located on the Tangier Sound, Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, offers the best in fishing for 
weak, blue, rock and drum fish. Rates $3.00 
per person or 5 for $7.00. Club house ac- 
commodations. Fishing grounds 5 minutes 
from Club by gasoline launch. Reservations 
receive prompt attention. 0. Ray Carver, 
Secretary, Box 404, Salisbury, Md. 








North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 











Tel. Beach Haven 62 Cc. E. GERHARD 
Stony Creek, New York 


BELL LODGE Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 


Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National League 
club for seven years. Modern Lodge in picturesque section 
of the Adirondacks. Elevation 2000 feet. An ideal place 
for summer vacation. Hunting in season. Fishing in moun- 
tain lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback riding, moun- 
tain climbing, tennis, boating, bathing. Half mile to 
Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George, Brant Lake 
and others. All modern improvements. Home cooking. 
Vegetables and dairy products from own farm. Fresh maple syrup. Accom- 
modates 30. Rates $15.00 and up per week. Every care is taken to maintain 
the reputation of the house for culture and refined patronage. Gentiles only. 
Open all year. Write for booklet. Our motto, “We Feed Them.” 





Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 

| tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Segson May Ist to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Prop. 





Hillside Camps *‘“'waine““** 


BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 





BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 


BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
Situated on an island surrounded by the 
est of fishing—trout, black bass and sal- 
mon. Individual cabins, modern. Best of 
home cooking. An ideal vacation spot. 

Booklet on request. 
R. E. BOOMER, Prop. 








SALMON, TROUT and 
TOGUE FISHING 


Early stream fly fishing for salmon and trout. Good 
fly fishing all season; also trolling for square tails 
and togue in the famous Debsconeag Lakes. Camps 
a short boat ride from auto road or R. R. Station. 
New England telephone connections. Booklet and map, 
also any other information furnished on request. 

MACDONAL 


B... Cee Oo 
“White House Camps’’ Millinocket, Maine 





DELUXE DUCK SHOOTING 
GROUNDS FOR SALE 


Over 500 acres in center of Illinois’ best 
duck territory. Grounds fully equipped with 
fine house, pure drinking water. All-weather 
roads. Consistent shooting. 

G. GRIFFIN 


536 Lake Shore Drive Chicago, Hl. 





| 15,000 Acre Solid Tract 
Near Drummond, Wisconsin 

| 35 spring lakes with bass, pike and 

other fish. 2 spring fed trout streams. 

Deer, small game and other forms of 

| wild life. Suitable for Club, Estate or 

Sub-Division. 














| Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. | 
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CROCKER LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout 


Lake and Stream Fishing. Private cabins with 
bath and Electric lights. Write for Booklet. 


G. L. Haggan, Mgr. 














——— oe 


Are you taking advantage | 
of this DIRECTORY 4) 
8 


For the past thirteen years our ‘‘Where 
To Go” Department (Pages 4—7) has 
been the most extensive hunting and fish- 
ing resort directory published in any 
magazine in AMERICA, 

Are you taking advantage of these 
pages and this service in finding a place 
to hunt, fish or camp? 

The selection of the proper place means not 
only your comfort but the amount of fish and 
game you will find, proper and dependable out- 


fits and competent guides. 











FISHING AND SHOOTING 


Michigan—Northern Peninsula 


Five thousand acres timbered and cut over lands 
for lease at few cents per acre for term of years. 
Trout streams, lake fishing, deer and partridge. 
Desirable as location for fishing and shooting camp. 


WM. R. BROUGHTON 
First National Bank Detroit, Michigan 
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Shoot MOOSE 


as Your Own Guest 

Get Your Bear, Var- 

mints, Small Game, and 
BIG Trout 


UNT and fish for years to come in the best 
H Moose and Speckled Trout region on the con- 
tinent. As your own guest. . . up the Gatineau. 

80 Square Miles of NEW Country 

Never Hunted Out. Never Exploited. 

End of the Trail. Exclusive Rights. 

Ask about joining the new Gatineau Rod & Gun 
Club while you can. Finest wilderness reserve, fully 
protected. Excellent transportation. Low membership 
fee, non-assessable, fully transferable; low dues and 
rates; saving in license costs. Restricted to a limited 
number of real sportsmen. In Quebec 152 m. N. from 
Ottawa. Membership Booklet FREE, 

FRED M. KIEFER, Sec.-Treas. 
822 Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








A Thousand 


MUSKIES 


were taken last season at our Camps on 
Sabaskong Bay, Whitefish Bay 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
with its 16,000 islands and also on tributary 
lakes. Four Field & Stream Prize Winners taken 
here last year. 

Many thousand salmon, trout, small and large 
mouth bass, wall-eyed and G. N. pike also 
taken. Moose, deer, bear, duck all plentiful. 
House-boat and cruiser trips, also canoe trips 
arranged, 

Full information on request 


E. D. CALVERT 


Cedar Island Camp, RAINY RIVER, Ont. 








. . . 

Lake Nipissing 
Good fishing for bass, pickerel and pike. Ten- 
nis and Miniature Golf. Excellent beach. 
Completely furnished cottages at from $25.00 
to $50.00 per week. 

Room and Board $3.50 per day. 

WALTONIAN INN 


Callander Ontario 





MEMQUISIT LODGE “GX7Anio™ 


The Premier Log Cabin of Northern Ontario, situ- 
ated on the Beautiful west arm of Lake Nipissing, a 
Fisherman's real Paradise, wonderful scenery, perfect 
quiet and best of fishing consisting of Black Bass, 
Large Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge; also, 
Duck and Deer Hunting in Season. Excellent table. 
Comfortable beds, real boats and guides for hire. 
Everything new, clean and comfortable. Delightful 
trip by steamer from Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. For 
rates and reservations write. 


Capt. Chas. Britton, Sturgeon Falls, Ontario 





HUNTERS—CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot 

Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 


Reasonable rates 


HUGHES & KITCHEN 
Box 634 


Jasper Park Alberta, Canada 











CAMP EUCAROMA 


oy 


“Where the ig Spirit Prevaiis*’ 
ec ONTARIO 
Make this year's a psec never 
to be forgotten. Bring the family 
to the north woods. Every home 
comfort. Splendid fishing, hik- 
ing, canoeing, bathing. Good 
beds, wonderful home cooking. 
Reached by rail or auto. Send 
- illustrated booklet. 
R. D. Morgan, 939 Guardian Bldg. 
Main 9485 Cleveland, O. 


















MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT—BASS 


at GREEN’S CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Camp open May Ist, when Lake Trout is at its best. Good 
Muskie, Lake Trout, Wall Eye. Northern Pike and Bass. World's 


o—New Gateway, 
Send for folder. Write or w wie 
GEO. H. GREEN—EMO, ONT., CANADA 


ormeriy of Rainy River. O: 
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Field and Stream—August, 193 





SURE =you'll find 
IG GAME! 














And a BIG moose, too! 
You get the benefit of all these accurate Scout reports when you ask us to help plan your 
hunting trip into Canada s abundantly stocked big game areas and the haunts of fighting 


fish. So, consult us NOW, whether going alone—or with one companion or wit 


“SPLASH!” A significant sound 
stabs the eerie quietude of a late 
August morning in the wilderness. 
A lone canoeman slipping noise- 
lessly down-river, hears and sees 
—a big bull moose! There’s an- 
other moose in the bush. Or is it 
a fine. buck deer polishing his 
new horns? Trust this woods- 
wise canoeman to find out. For 
he is one of our Scouts, checking 
up the moose, deer and black 
bear in his district. He reads each 


“sign” as you read newsprint. 


ten. 


Write or wire A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
5980 Windsor Station, Montreal, Canada 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 




















“Off the Beaten Trail’ 
Separate, immaculately clean LOG sleeping 
CABINS on beautiful Silent Lake. In the 
heart of ym a’ s freee pine forests where 
one may enj THE CHARM OF THE 
WIL DERNESS WITHOUT ITS HARD. 
SHIPS. Many wild lakes close by prac- 
tically unfished. Motor to door. 


Swim, Sail, Canoe, Ride, Shoot, Explore 
BLACK BASS TROUT 


We can refer you to leading fishermen who rec- 
ognize this spot as one of the finest biack bass 
waters in Ontario. 

A bountiful table of finest home-cooked food. 
Fresh green vegetables, fruit, drip coffee, home- 
made bread. Fresh meat and eggs. Rich milk and 
cream. Clean white sheets. Hudson's Bay blankets. 
Elevation 1400 feet. No May fever. American plan. 
Booklet—A. D. GREENE, PAUDASH, Ontario. 
New York address, Room 1205, 220 E. 42nd St. 
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SAVARD FISH & GAME CLUB 


Best trout fishing in Province of Quebec. 
Only 8 hours from Montreal. Virgin territory 
just opened by new road. 75 sq. miles. 40 
lakes filled with only speckled trout of great 
size and lake trout. Also moose, deer, and 
small game. Write for illustrated folder. 


2360 De La Salle Ave. Montreal, Canada 
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Camp 


acouchiching 1 IMAGAMI 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Modern Bungalow Camp in virgin forests, 
comfortable accommodation in log cabins with stone 
fireplaces and running water. Excellent meals, good 
equipment, real fishing, Bass, Trout, Wall-eyes and 
Great Northern Pike. Booklet and information. Camp 
Acouchiching, Timagami, Ont. Canada. 





BIG GAME—BIG TROUT 


Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 250 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 
SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, GREAT 
NORTHERN PIKE, AND OUANANICHE FISH- 
ING. MOOSE, DEER, BLACK BEAR, WOLF 
AND SMALL GAME HUNTING. 

Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, reliable 
Canadian and Indian guides 

Canoe trips North to Lake Mistassini, 
mou, and Peribonka River. 
Motor in comfort to within five miles of best hunt 
ing and fishing locations. First class organization for 
hunting and fishing trips. 

oressee TROUT FLY FISHING FROM MAY 
20TH TO THE END OF SEPTEMBER 
Come Where The Big Ones Await! 


Booklet on request 
J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 


to Chibouga- 

















LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the 
shores of beautiful Northland lakes. No crowds; se 
cluded, quiet. Do your own housekeeping if pre 
ferred. Moose, deer, bear, ete., frequently seen 
right from cabin doors. Finest fishing, bathing, 

ating, canoeing, etc. Only one night on C.P.R. 
sleeper from Toronto. Illustrated folder. General 





reference: Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 

5 M. U. BATES 

ox 1, Metagama (via Cartier) N. Ont. 
a 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 








Kreger’s Camp on Lake of the Woods 


offers you good fishing for muskies, bass, great 
northern pike, wall-eyes, etc., throughout August, 
September and up to Oct. 15th. Also some good 
salmon trout in October, as well as hunting after 
Oct. 20th. 

Can supply boats, cabins, etc., also can arrange 
for trips to Whitefish Bay and other waters. Write 


A. c KREGER (Mention Field and Stream) 
Morson, Ont., Canada, via Sieeman's 

















Thomas R. Shipp, Inc. 


Amos ‘n’ Andy go fishin’ 


Charles J. Correll (Andy) and Freeman Gosden (Amos) went fishing 
with Lawrence Richey, Secretary to President Hoover. Amos, as usual, 


brings home the bacon 








DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


AUGUST 


‘The Parson’s Prayer 


And the great rainbow 


By CLARKE 


O the stream of tourists who go 

racing through Yellowstone Park 

between June and September, the 

natural wonders of that region are 
bordered on the west by the Park boun- 
dary. Uninformed souls that they are! 
The greatest natural wonders are to be 
found in the waters of the Madison River 
and tributaries thereto, about thirty miles 
to the west of the Park line. 

This fact is not mentioned in the guide 
books issued by the Government, but then 
—the writers of those books know so very 
little for men who know so much. I pro- 
pose to prove, by this tale, that the mighty 
trout of the Madison are far greater in 
their way than is Old Faithful in its way 
—and all the other geysers of the region 
put together, for that matter. Should any 
skeptic step forward with the assertion 
that a story is no proof, cast him out! He 
is no brother of the angle, or he would 
listen with well-feigned interest and be- 
lief to any tale of great fishes. The true 
fisherman believeth all, yea, endureth 
all, for doubt is the heartless scalpel of the 
pessimist, which fraternity counts no an- 
glers among its members. 

Old Faithful and the greater number of 
the other geysers of the Park region 
erupt on schedule. The trout of the Madi- 
son are ruled by no law of time, though 
they do erupt and in such fashion and 
degree of ferociousness as to make Old 
Faithful seem like a tireless old fuss-budget popping off for 
the edification of gog xgle-eyed watchers who wait patiently to 
catch the wonder in the lens of a two-dollar box camera. 

The trout of the Madison also erupt with great regularity 
and without any increasing cloud of steam ,to warn one of 
the impending event. They are positively dramatic in their 
entrances and exits; they are great old stagers that know the 
tricks of stardom. Any trout that lives to attain a weight of 
five pounds is a wise trout—and there are many of them in 
the Madison. 

sut let us get at the proof. In so doing perhaps we had as 
well present the Dramatis Personae of the action: 
Tue Usigurrous Boy—With photographic proof of his exis- 
tence and his skill. 
Tue Parson—Father of the raconteur; a fisher of men who, 

Peter-like, occasionally saith, “I go a-fishing.” 

Tue SuptimMe Liar—Whom we failed to recognize as a man 
of truth. 

My QuEEN oF THE Waters—A wife, not a fly. 

Tue RurFrian—Who obligingly does The Parson’s swearing. 


The Ubiquitous Boy and his fish 


trout of the upper Madison 


VENABLE 


Tue RaconteEUR—An unimportant char- 
acter. 

LessER Trout—Cut-throat, rainbow, 
grayling in sufficient abundance to clut- 
ter up the stage, and— 

THE DAMNEDEST Trout—So-called by 
The Ruffian, and by all odds the star 
of the cast. 

Three of the characters—The Parson, 
My Queen of the Waters and The Racon- 
teur—arrived at the camp on the banks 
of the Madison at the very moment when 
The Ubiquitous Boy came across the log 
foot-bridge. He carried a rainbow trout 
large enough to make us wish we had the 
power of Joshua to command the sun to 
stand still, for it was now sliding down 
the western range and we would not have 
time to get our tackle in order for a try 
at a like trout. Suddenly applied brakes 
brought our car to a screaming halt. 


ON,” began The Parson, addressing 
a fellow fisherman, “that is a nice 
trout you have there.” 

“Humph! He’s a whopper! 
The Ubiquitous Boy. 

“He is indeed!” agreed 
“Where did you catch him?” 
knows that a boy 
guides. 

“Up above the dam "bout half a mile— 
above the rocks. He purty nigh broke my 
rod,” and he pridefully displayed a steel 
rod which no fish could break. 

“Catch him ona fly 2” 

“Sure!” proudly. “And one ’thout no barb what a man gave 
me the other day. See,” coming up to the car to show us a 
No. 6 March Brown, barbless, “that’s the very one! I was 
just foolin’ with it to see what would happen if one got on, and 
this one here took it. It must be a pretty good fly, don’t you 
reckon?” 

“The best fly,” answered The Parson, 
one that takes fish. Drive on to our cabin,” he ordered The 
Raconteur. “I have seen quite enough for one day.” 

That car was unpacked and tackle made ready for the 
coming day in a haste possible only for those in the merry 
mood of expectation. Then out to the bank of the stream we 
went for the evening’s benediction. When evening comes to 
you on the Madison, I pray you rest your rod and take to your 
soul the splendor of waters, the range and a sky turned to a 
mighty canvas by the swift- -moving hands of an unseen artist 
splashing in the separated pigments of the sun. Two snowy- 
headed ancients (called mountains by those who cannot see) 


” 


corrected 


The Parson. 
The Parson 
is always the best of 


profoundly, “is the 
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My Queen of the Waters in action 


strive vainly to hold the western passage against the marching 
sun, only to be sorely wounded by his flaming, blood-red 
lances. 

Let no man contend in my presence that a sunset is more 
beautiful than a leaping rainbow trout, but I submit the 
proposition that trout are to be had at less precious and fleet- 
ing moments. A mountain sunset is the culminating artistry of 
the day, so rich in color as to be wisely thoughtless of per- 
manency and spendthrift with a wealth which can neither be 
hoarded nor exhausted. It is a work for the connoisseur who 
can recognize and acclaim art without waiting for a jury’s 
award; it is a work for the pleasure of the dilettante, whose 
reward is always in proportion to his capabilities and capac- 
ities; it is a work for the angler who can rest his rod while 
he watches the mystic physicist perform the magic of the 
spectrum. 

After sunset we went in to supper, hungry enough to be 
loud in our praise of food deserving praise. It was here that 
we met The Sublime Liar. “Fishermen?” he asked, when we 
had reached that stage in the meal’s progress where conver- 
sation becomes the sauce to tickle the appetite further. 

“Yes,” I admitted. “How is the fishing?” 


E fixed me with an eye more compelling than that of The 
H Ancient Mariner. “Well, sir, it depends somewhat on 
where you are from. If you are a deep-sea whaler, and used 
to whales, then you'll find this only mildly exciting. But if 
you are from the inland states, with the idea that an eight- 
inch trout is a keeper, then you are about to be exposed to a 
case of acute heart trouble. Many of those who come here the 
first time just fall over dead when the first Madison River 
trout hits their fly. Sometimes we report ’em, and other times 
we simply push ’em into the rapids. A dead fisherman is almost 
as worthless as a dead policeman, and _ perhaps you have 
noticed the complete uselessness of a dead policemi an? 

“T had never dwelt upon it,” I told him; “but now that you 
mention it, doubtless a dead policeman would be of little civic 
benefit. But to return to the trout. You say they run large 
here?” d 

“Born that way, sir. I’ve seen ’em come out of the egg big 
enough to take a number eight hook, and we have several 
around here that helped dig this river.” 
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Field and Stream 


The lady of the angle, My Queen of the Waters, spoke up. 
“Those particular ones would be old and enfeebled. How do 
they run, as a rule?” 

“Well, there’s no rule; but I’ve fished here since the day 
I was born” (his statement, and perhaps a bit beside the 
actual fact, though he was an able man) “and I’ve never 
caught one that wasn't big enough to know how to swim well. 
The biggest one I ever caught was so big he was almost a 
darn lie. If you catch a trout here weighing less than . pound, 
I agree to eat him raw—and I detest raw fish. How long do 
you intend to stay?” 

“If the fishing is all that you indicate,” The Parson entered 
the conversation, “we may become permanent.” 

“What's your business?” The Sublime Liar asked. 

“We-l-1,” The Parson answered slowly, without evasion yet 
in words beyond the understanding of his questioner, “I am a 
fisherman. In this field I abhor the use of nets to bring whole- 
sale results, do not think men of the calling should make use 
of false bait, and am inclined to the thought that it is the duty 
of men of my calling to present the lure in such manner as to 
make it not only attractive but well-nigh irresistible.” 


HE Sublime Liar did not follow him. “Huh!” he snorted. 
“You can catch ’em on an empty hook out here. Just wait 
until tomorrow, and you'll see.” 

“But tomorrow is Sunday, I believe.” 

“Hm-m. So it is; but the trout don’t know it.” 

“Perhaps not, but one can hardly depend on trout for all 
knowledge. A fisherman must take something to the stream 
with him.” 

The Sublime Liar seemed to understand. “We had a parson 
out here last year,” he said, “who got The Ruffian to row him 
one Sunday on the lake above the dam. He just sat and 
trolled, figuring that since he wasn’t doing any work he 
could hardly be held responsible for what might happen to a 
trolling hook. Plenty happened.” 

“But what about The Ruffian? Wasn’t he working ?” 

“Oh, no, sir! The Ruffian rows and swears automatically. 
Besides, he doesn’t know anything about Sunday, and he’s too 
old to learn. All he knows is to row. I advise you to get him, 


The Queen and the Parson in the stream 
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and do most of your fishing above the 
dam, from a boat. The river below the 
dam is pretty swift for a fellow your age, 
and some time ago a low-down skunk 
came in here and greased all the rocks. 
The trout there in the swift water all wear 
skid chains. This spring we caught a new 
model that had developed four-fin brakes 
—and yet some people refuse to believe 
in evolution! This particular trout was 
a whopper. The Ruffian said he weighed 
ten pounds, but The Ruffian is a sort of 
a liar. Always lies a pound or two about 
the fish his party catches. 

“IT wish you would secure him for me 
for Monday,” said The Parson. “I like his 
qualifications. I always prefer another 
man’s estimate of the weight of my fish— 
that is, if he is a liberal-minded man. 

“But you don’t want him for tomor- 
row?” 

“No.” 

“A matter of religious principle?” 

“Leave off the word religious; a prin- 
ciple is sound of itself, or it is no principle. 
Besides, from a standpoint of conservation, 
trout should have one day each week 
when they do not have to be on guard 
against deception. Then, too, by resting 
tomorrow I shall be able to employ ex- 
pectancy as the tart sauce to whet my 
appetite for Monday.” 

“Humph!” The Sublime Liar expost- 
ulated as he pushed back from the table. 
“I can’t see much difference between fish- 
ing and thinking about it.” 

A sage declaration, I thought, and was 
about to choose it as a bulwark for my 
own activities when The Parson shattered 
it with the shot, “A material difference, 
at least—granting that one has luck.” 


HE following Sabbath morning 

brought more quiet splendor to our 
mountain-encircled world than I had ever 
witnessed before, and it brought a clarion 
call to the heart of the angler. Our cabin 
was but a stone’s throw from the stream, 
which, freed from the fetters of the great 
dam, raced noisily and eagerly along its 
rock-strewn path. 

When the sun, bright-eyed, came over 
the mountain to rout the purple shadows 
of the forest fringe, I was at the stream’s 
edge with My Queen of the Waters, ob- 
serving the rise. In a quiet eddy behind a 
mid-stream boulder one old fellow was 
rising with the reckless abandon of a 
yearling. He appeared to be taking any- 
thing and everything which the caprices of the current brought 
to his door. The commotion he made with each rise indicated 
that the Sabbath was to him no fast day. 

We heard The Parson approaching. My Queen of the Waters 
gave me a look of smiling question. 

_ “A stout, worthy fellow,” The Parson declared after watch- 
ing that trout make two or three rises. “If he continues such 
voracious activities, he will be much heavier by tomorrow. 
Have you noticed the beauty of the lupine on the mountain- 
side ?” 

_“ IT must admit,” I made answer, “to the almost exclusive 
lascination of a rising trout. I have not yet lifted up mine eyes 
to the hills.” 

“They offer great possibilities in the field of mental and 
physical exploration,” The Parson said. “I propose that after 
breakfast we go exploring, unless, of course—” he nodded sig- 
nificantly toward the stream. 

I turned to Biblical authority as a fortress. “Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work, and on the seventh thou shalt 
rest,” I quoted, incorrectly. “Now ‘rest’? connotes re-creation, 
and re-creation may follow any form, such as exploration for 
one so minded, or fish—” 

“Stop!” The Parson commanded. “You are about to reach a 
logical conclusion based on an incorrect quotation for a false 
premise. You misstated, perhaps deliberately, the command- 
ment.” 

“But a fish does not always rise like that,” I offered. 

“Direct and sound argument,” he admitted. “Now if I held 
other honest views, as you do, I would most certainly try for 
that fellow.” 

My Queen of the Waters, needing no further encourage- 





Parson’s Prayer 





The Parson pauses in his fishing to give thanks 


ment, turned quickly toward the cabin. Beyond question she 
was headed for her waders and her fly rod. Beyond question 
she “held other honest views.” 

It was during her brief absence that The Ruffian appeared, 
a bearded, angular man with an infectious smile not usually 
found in men of his type. “Want some one to row fer you?” 
he asked, by way of introduction. 

I pointed to the trout-dimpled eddies. “Why row?” 
“Just look at the trout at our very back door.” 


I asked. 


UMPH! Them’s jes’ little fellers, wore out with tryin’ 
to git over the dam. They’re so thin you can see through 

’em, and they’re not as strong as a minnie. If you want the 
big ones, you've got to fish above the dam. Some of ’em up 
there are so big that when you git tied into ’em they drag the 
boat around jes’ like you was hooked on to a motor launch. 
There’s one up there, nigh the point of rocks, that’s the 
damnedest trout I ever see. He’s specially mean and ornery on 
Sundays.” 

I glanced at The Parson. If he heard the voice of the 
tempter, he made no sign. 

“Feller told me you wanted some rowin’ done,” 
continued. 

“Tomorrow, yes,” The Parson told him, “but not today.” 

“Huh! The better the day the better the deed, say I. Some- 
body else is liable to go up there and ketch that fish. He don’t 
know it’s wrong to bite on Sunday. He’s too ornery fer that. 
He’s the dangedest trout ever I see.” 

“Tomorrow,” said The Parson, with a note of determined 
finality in his voice. 

At this moment My Queen of the 


The Ruffian 


(Continued on page 66) 
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POINT! 


The story of an unofictal field trial in which a shooting dog vied with champions 


By HENRY P. DAVIS 


Griffith’s Happy Rap 


NOTED authority on sports re- 
cently said, “Many comparatively 
unknown athletes have unfortu- 
nately missed undying fame be- 

cause their marks were made in practice 

and lacked official sanction.” The odds are 
in my favor when I wager that the best 
shot you ever recorded on a zooming 
grouse or a ducking, zigzagging snipe was 
made when there was no one around to 
shout “Bravo!” and to give you that proud 
tingling which accompanies the plaudits of 

a fellow sportsman. 

Probably the longest drive you ever 
made on a golf course was when you were 
playing as a single. It’s almost certain that 
you'll do your best shooting over the traps 
while in practice. And it’s better than an 
even bet that you slipped your net under 
the toughest old warrior of the black bass 
tribe when you were by your lonesome, 
and that the joy of the victory was dam- 
pened some when you glanced around and 
found that not a living soul had witnessed 
the hard-fought contest and its outcome. 
Gray, the English poet, understood some- 
thing of this when he wrote “Full many 
a flower is born to blush unseen.” 

This is a story about a field trial. An 
extraordinary field trial. Even to the 
growing band of ardent bird-dog fanciers 
it would have been an unusual event. No 
enthusiastic gallery rode, gayly chatting, 
behind the contestants. No field marshal 
directed the route of the course. There 
were no judges to give the commands 
“Let ’em go!” or “Take up your dogs!” 

To four of the six participants it was 
“all in a day’s work.” But this unofficial 
field trial provided thrills and situations 
never to be seen in a regular big-circuit 
stake. It was a peep behind the curtain of 
bird-dog activities—one which the average 
fancier never enjoys. 

The United States trials had just been 
run to a conclusion over the new and now 
justly famous grounds at Holly Springs, 
Mississippi. The National Championship 
was in the offing, slated to begin the fol- 
lowing week on the great Ames quail pre- 
serve at Grand Junction, Tennessee, only 
a short distance to the north. 
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We were lounging around in a room at 
the hotel, discussing the events of the past 
ten days, two of which had been spent in 
enforced idleness, due to a steady down- 
pour of rain which had held up the run- 
ning of the All America trials. Most of 
the handlers had left earlier in the week 
for their homes or training camps, but for 
a few the distance home was too great to 
enable them to return in time for the 
championship drawing at Grand Junction 
Sunday night. 

“Sorry you missed the running ’safter- 
noon. Topsy (Sand Line) ran a great heat 
to win this darby,” Ed Farrior, well- 
known Alabama handler said to me. “By 
the way, I saw a coupla pointers out there 
in your car. Goin’ huntin’ tomorrow?” 

“I thought I'd run down Tchulahoma 
way in the morning and annex a mess of 
quail in time to get back to Memphis to- 
morrow night. How about coming along 
and helping me out?” I asked. “I'll give 
you an opportunity to shoot over a pair 
of real bird dogs. You don’t get that chance 
often.” 

A smile of toleration flickered over Ed’s 
lips and a twinkle made its appearance in 
his eyes. “In that case you'd better come 


with me,” he said. “Bobbie, Pete and | 
figger on working out in preparation for 
the championship tomorrow and maybe 
next day. Can't do any shooting to kill, 
but we'll give you something to talk 
about.” 

“If you're not afraid to let me bring my 
own dogs along, you're on,” I challenged. 

And that was that! 

At dinner that night we arranged our 
unofficial field trial. “We” consisted of Ed 
Farrior ; Bobbie Bevan, the Eastern train- 
er who is responsible for the development 
of Champion Seaview Rex and many other 
good ones; Pete Dixon, the youngster 
from Catoosa, Oklahoma, who has been 
steadily carving his way to field-trial 
fame the past few years; Dr. B. E. Bar- 
ham of Oakridge, Louisiana, who was to 
act as a judge in the National Champion- 
ship the following week, and the writer. 

Each of us, with the exception of Doc, 
who was to play the role of critic, planned 
to run two dogs one heat of three hours 
or more each, if possible. Arthur, Farrior’s 
negro truck driver, was to supply us with 
fresh dogs at the end of the first heat. We 
were to eat our lunch as we rode along. 

We pulled up the following morning at 
the usual starting point on the United 
States grounds and after a considerable 
delay secured our horses. This long wait 
necessitated a change in our plans. It was 
decided to have Arthur lead the extra 
dogs, bringing them up to back when birds 
were found, and we’d work them a short 
heat back to the starting point after the 
first period. 


ARRIOR nominated Eagle Ferris as 
his first candidate. Eagle is the white 
and liver pointer belonging to Dr. H. E. 
Longsdorf, of Mt. Holly, New Jersey. He 
was fresh from the laurels won in the last 


‘two trials. Under the skilful guidance of 


Farrior’s young son, Eddie Mack, he had 
been crowned Amateur Champion during 
the Cotton States trials at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. The following week, with the 
elder Farrior blowing the whistle over 
him, he had distinguished himself by 
taking first honors in the largest all-age 
stake of the season, the All America. 
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Rex Tarheelia, that sterling daughter 
of Seaview Rex, owned by T. Carey 
Bailey of Baltimore, was Bobbie pen, 
only championship entry; hence it was 
her day for work. Pete Dixon put down 
his lone chance, the veteran campaigner 

Griffith's Happy Rap, carrying the colors 
vi Rev. J. T. Coolahan of Baltimore. Hap- 
py was at top form, having been placed 
in the three previous trials. 

And I had my dog Bill! 

When I took Bill out of his crate, Pete 
and Bobbie entered a vigorous protest. 
“Is he broken? Will he point? Will he 
back? Does he trail? We can’t have any 
bird-flushing, shot-breaking dogs messing 
things up at this stage of the game.” 
These were only a few of the uncompli- 
mentary remarks they made. 

“I told you that he was a finished pro- 
duct,” I argued. “I told you that he was 
a bird-finder from who laid the chunk. 
To win that championship next week your 
dogs have gotta show that they'll back. 
Well, Bill will give you plenty of oppor- 
tunities to brush ’em up in that depart- 
ment, and you'll never forget it.” 

By that time my dander was up, but 
before I could exhaust my supply of color- 
ed verbiage they reluctantly consented to 
the unleashing of Bill. Over the hill flash- 
ed Eagle, Happy and Tarheelia. Their 
display of dash and speed was a revela- 
tion to Bill. He stopped and watched 
them race out of sight. Then, with a shake 
of his head and a bark of defiance, he gal- 





Eagle 


loped over to the right and took in the 
edge of a gully. As he broke his cast and 
swung back in front of us he hesitated, 
roaded a bit, paid no attention whatever 
to my yell ‘of caution—and deliberately 
popped a bevy, stopping to flush. You can 
imagine my embarrassment. 

A yell of derision came from my four 
companions. Even Arthur, at all times re- 
spectful, snickered. “Finished product, my 
eye!” said Bobbie. “You'd better get busy 
and finish finishing him.” 

I was on top of Bill in a moment, and 
put a couple of dents in his license plate 
with my riding crop. When I rode back 
to take my own medicine, Doc Barham, 
our critic, had his note-book in his hand, 
jotting down the data. “One flush and a 
licking for Bill,” he said. “Remarks of 
Davis deleted by the censor.” 

We topped the long slope, and far to 
the left Rex Tarheelia was seen to flash 
into a statuesque pose. 

“Point!” cried Bobbie and rode to her. 

Pete and Ed galloped away to round up 
their dogs for a back. I called Bill in, and 
he honored the bitch’s point. Presently 
Farrior and Dixon returned with their 
charges at heel. Each dog stopped in his 
tracks at sight of his pointing rival. Bevan 


Point! 








Rex Tarheelia 


stepped in front of his bitch, and out roar- 
ed a covey. All dogs were steady to shot 
and wing. 
It would have been impossible for Bill 
to break. I was astraddle his neck ! 
“First blood for Tarheelia,” said the 
little doctor, and out came his note-book. 
Before we were fairly settled in the 
saddle, Eagle was on game, with Happy 
backing him. I brought Bill up, Tarheelia 
swung in, and again all dogs showed per- 
fect manners. 
It was Bill’s 


time next. He cast down 


Ferris 


into the woods, arfd Bobbie found him on 
point. In December, Bill had developed 
the abominable habit of employing “re- 
verse English” on his covey points. He 
would point rabbits with all the intensity 
of a champion, but stood on his birds in an 
indifferent attitude and with a waving tail. 
I had announced this characteristic before 
the heat started. 


EAH’S yo’ dog pointin’, 
yelled Bobbie. 

“Has he stiffened up or is his tail wag- 
ging?” I shouted. 

“Oh, I guess he’s got birds all right,” 
was the sarcastic rejoinder. “Fis tail ain’t 
waggin’, though. Ain’t wavin’ either. 
It’s flappin’. Just like Old Glory in a forty- 
mile wind.” 

And maybe that improved my humor! 

As I dismounted Happy came galloping 
by, took one look at Bill’s wiggling tail 
and struck his stride again. Pete was rid- 
ing at him in an instant, and his shouts of 
“You, Happy! You, Happy! You, Hap- 
py!” sounded like the chattering of a sub- 
machine-gun or a beagle in a sight race. 
The seasoned old contender stopped, look- 
ed at his handler, glanced again at Bill, 
and then turned an injured gaze on Dixon, 


Henry,” 


as much as if to say* “Why all the ex- 
citement? That dog isn’t pointing. He's 
just stopped to rest!” 

Anyway, Bill had his birds. Had them 
located, too, even though the noise of his 
tail beating a tattoo against his ribs should 
have flushed them. And he helped things a 
little by standing in his tracks when I 
fired. 

The singles fanned out, pinnacled over 
a fringe of scrub-oaks which skirted a 
wide and deep, dry gully, and settled in 
the weedy vegetation beyond. Bill marked 
them down and was the first over. He 
promptly pinned a single which had flat- 
tened down not two feet from his nose. 
While my dog’s body was turned in a half- 
crouch, his attitude was tense and his tail 
was as stiff as a frozen rope. 

“Aw, he’s just got a rabbit,” said Ed 
Pee “He ain’t waggin’ his tail.” 

But I knew better. Bill is funny that 
way about singles. 


AGLE FERRIS started across the 

gully. As he made the final leap to 
top the far bank he caught sight of the 
pointing dog, checked himself, slipped 
back, gained a foothold—and made the 
prettiest back imaginable. And in an al- 
most perpendicular position! It was a 
beautiful picture, and I got the old camera 
in action. 

And who wouldn’t? I now possess pho- 
tographic evidence of a famous field-trial 
winner backing—mind you, backing—my 
shooting dog. Talk about pride of owner- 
ship! I forgot all about the St. Vitus’ 
dance in Bill’s tail then. 

What work we did get out of that scat- 
tered covey! We had three dogs on dif- 
ferent points at the same time. Champion 
Miss Mayfair and the good derby, Brake 
Rider, were brought up by Arthur to back. 
He came up from the side and wham! 
Although both dogs were on lead, they 
pointed the same outlying single! You 
don’t see that in a regular field trial. 

All this time the little doctor was kept 
busy with his note-book, flailing the 
handlers with his pencil, scoring the dogs ; 
and so far Bill was the only canine with 
a black mark against his name. I protested 
that Happy should have been faulted for 
not backing my dog. But our critic ex- 
cused him on the grounds that a human 
is supposed to have more intelligence than 
a dog, and he as judge didn’t believe Bill 
was pointing, either, until the birds were 
flushed. 

And so it continued for more than three 
hours, with those three field-trial dogs 
flitting over that big, open, bird-filled 
country and piling up a fair game score. 
Bill maintained a good shooting-dog pace 
and seemed to catch the spirit of the occa- 
sion, for his (Continued on page 58) 
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Above — Big 
Vose and Lit- 
tle Eph’am 
with the 
hounds, all 
ready for the 
hunt 


Right—Little 
Eph’am_ was 
elected to 
climb the 
slender pine 
and shake old 
Mr. Possum 
loose from his 
lofty perch 


Below—Brer 
Possum seem- 
ed the least 
concerned of 


all 


Above — Ol 
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Below — OIF 
Ben, the hen, 
and the vich 
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Possum and sweet taters! Um-um! Ain’t that sumpin’! 
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EDITORIAL 


Hawk Worship 


E killed a hawk! Think of the monstrosity of 

the crime! Is it any wonder that the officers 

of the local conservation organization rose up 
in holy wrath and demanded that justice be meted out ? 
They went farther than that; they even had their pic- 
tures taken with the deceased, and then had the photo- 
graph printed in the paper. 

It seems that a Detroit police sergeant named 
Wendlandt shot a hawk that was engaged in the merry 
pastime of killing pigeons in a city park. This hawk 
was a peregrine falcon, or common duck hawk, per- 
haps the most vicious air pirate of all the hawks. In- 
stead of decorating the sergeant with a medal plus 
palms, a man named McClure, president of a local 
conservation organization, according to The Detroit 
Free Press, went into action and demanded that the 
sergeant be arrested. The paper quoted Mr. McClure 
as follows: 

“We intend to prosecute Wendlandt to the full ex- 
tent of the law in order to find out whether anyone 
can kill a rare bird which not only was not guilty of 
killing the pigeons in Grand Circus Park, as alleged 
by the police, but is one of the best rodent destroyers 
in’ nature. 

“The peregrine falcon never picks a bird off the 
ground, as the bird which was killing the pigeons did. 
It strikes the bird in flight, stunning it. But its usual 
food is rats, weasels, ground mice and quite often 
grasshoppers.” 


With the item was reproduced a photograph of ' 


twelve men and one dead hawk. The caption under- 
neath explained that the twelve men were members 
of the board of the local conservation organization 
gathered together to plan the prosecution of the man 
who killed the hawk. 

In charity I can only say that I hope Mr. McClure 
has been misquoted by the paper. Heaven help the 
game birds if a powerful conservation organization is 
headed by a man so fanatical that he would demand 
the arrest of an officer for killing a hawk. 

In passing, is it fair to wonder if the duck hawk, 
which always strikes a bird in flight, pursues the same 
tactics and kills weasels, rats, wood mice and grass- 
hoppers on the wing? ; 


HE best thing about the duck hawk is that he is a 

rare bird. While his range is extensive, this hawk 
does not exist in great numbers anywhere.’ What he 
lacks in numbers he makes up for in fierceness. In 
describing him our foremost ornithologists use such 
phrases as “‘fiercest of our raptores,” “‘a career of mur- 
der,” “anathema to game,” “it’s only redeeming trait 
seems to lie in the destruction of many jays and some 
crows and hawks.” 

Duck hawks are quick to learn that the pigeons of a 
great city furnish easy food. I have often watched them 
hunting over New York. One afternoon I saw a pere- 
gtine strike a pigeon, knocking it down among the 
traffic in West 47th Street. Watching its chance, the 


hawk darted down between the automobiles, snatched 
up the pigeon and flew to the spire of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, where it enjoyed its meal, high above the 
roar of Fifth Avenue. 

Of recent years it has become quite the thing among 
a clique of impractical super-sentimentalists to oppose 
all efforts to control vermin. They are now attempting 
to secure legislation protecting hawks. Recently I heard 
one of this crowd arguing in open meeting the case of 
the sharp-shinned hawk. “This grand little bird is being 
persecuted by the sportsmen. He has as much right to 
live as the quail, and I for one think him far more in- 
teresting. He is such a game little fellow that I am 
willing he should feed on our more numerous song- 
sters.” 

The only suitable answer to such an argument would 
be deleted by the board of censors. 


AWKS are well able to care for themselves. The 

hand of man has always been turned against them, 
and still they thrive. Some species have an economic 
value because they kill rodents. And some that are 
granted protection as beneficial hawks are sailing under 
false colors. 

Jack Miner has recently been killing hawks and 
sending them to the Biological Laboratory at Ottawa 
for stomach analysis. The hawk worshipers have long 
claimed that the marsh hawk was white of soul and 
free of guilt. They have proved their case by quoting 
from this and that authority who have examined the 
stomachs of numerous marsh hawks. Practically all 
of Jack Miner’s marsh hawks have been crammed full 
of wood-thrushes, chickadees, song sparrows, grouse, 
doves and pheasants. 

A collector could kill fifty or five hundred hawks 
during the summer on the high plateaus of Montana 
or Wyoming, and every one would be a “beneficial 


hawk.” Examination of their stomachs would prove 


this conclusively. Why? Because they had all been 
living on ground-squirrels, these rodents being prac- 
tically the only food available. 

Suppose these hawks had been killed during the 
winter months, when they were sojourning in the 
South. No ground-squirrels to eat, but plenty of quail 
and waterfowl! Without doubt the picture would be 
different. Before any hawk can be declared beneficial 
his food habits should be studied each month in the 
year and throughout the entire range of the bird. 

It is easy to admire such courage as is displayed 
at times by the duck hawk, and all sportsmen should 
refrain from killing hawks that have honestly been 
proved beneficial. However, no hawk can kill rodents 
enough to entitle him to gorge on thrushes. Not if the 
opportunity offers and the old 12-gauge does its part. 
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Phing the Sea of Cortés 


Deep-sea — from a small boat powered with an outboard 
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When a totuava struck, we were in for a ride 


HE Gulf of California is a veri- 

table natural aquarium of fish life. 

It has long been known to offer 

some of the best deep-sea game 
fishing to be had in any waters adjacent 
to the western hemisphere. Yet few indeed 
are the American anglers who have ever 
wet a line there. The reason for this is that 
the gulf has long been inaccessible except 
for the mere handful of sportsmen pos- 
sessing the necessary wealth to make the 
2,500-mile trip around Cape San Lucas 
from Angeles with their own sea- 
going yachts. 

Very recently, however, conditions in 
Mexico have undergone a_ tremendous 
change, rendering this magnificent fishing 
ground available to the American sports- 
man of modest means. The angler who 
would try his skill and prowess with some 
of the gamest fighting monsters to be 
found in salt water may now fish there 
without the necessity of developing a 
financial fortune in advance. All that’s re- 
quired nowadays is a little money, a few 
days’ time and a desire to tangle lines in 
an angling ground that seems like a fisher- 
man’s dreams of Nirvana. 

For some years I have known something 
of the deep-sea sport available in the Gulf 
of California. I’ve often cast longing 
thoughts in that direction. While this mar- 
velous fishing ground is only 350 miles by 
air-line from my home, it might as well 
have been on the moon. I have lacked the 
sea-going yacht, the fat bank account and 
the weeks of vacation time necessary even 
for serious contemplation of a fishing 
trip there. 

The last few revolutions in Mexico have 
been worse than failures. The various 
revolutionary leaders who have sought to 
overthrow the government have fallen far 
short of their ambitions of getting their 
own fingers in the sources of government 
revenues. Most of them have been cap- 
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tured, lined up against the wall, and 
finished off by rifle squads. The financial 
backers of such insurrections have been 
left holding the empty bag. As a result, 
today Mexico is about as much _ inter- 
ested in revolutions as I am in a railroad 
time-table when I don’t expect to go 
anywhere. 

The country is now seeking other means 
for developing her long-impoverished 
financial resources. A very logical idea 
has dawned upon the present government. 


Some gentlemen in Mexico City were 
wise enough to realize that Americans 
like to go places in their automobiles, 
They know that Americans spend a great 
deal of money for automobile touring 
They knew, too, that American motorists 
would soon “discover” Mexico if revoly- 
tionary lawlessness and banditry could be 
put down, and if Mexico developed a sys. 
tem of roads to let the stream of American 
motorists into the country. 

Several years ago they realized the first 
ambition by reducing crime and lawless 
ness far below its present level in the 
United States. Then they went to work 
to build roads, and now the most ambitious 
road-building program ever undertaken 
by any Latin-American republic is well 
under way. The present effort is con- 
centrated upon making the notoriously 
horrible highways of Mexico traversable 
for motor vehicles. Much of this is already 
an accomplished fact. 

The gasoline tax now in force in the 
various Mexican states will soon give the 


whole country a system of improved 
highways comparable to that of the 
United States. With law and_ order 
established, good roads to make eyery 
part of the country accessible, and the 
fish and game resources that the United 
States possessed some thirty or forty 


years ago, Mexico is destined to become 
the recreational playground of numerous 
American sportsmen during the next feu 
years. 

The foregoing paragraphs would have 
no bearing upon this article but for the 
fact of their importance to the American 
sportsman who longs for a land @ 
abundant fish and game within the reach 








of his purse. It is these changed condition: | 


which made it possible for me to call a 


Coming back to San Felipe with a boat-load of fish 
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the home of a friend recently for dis- 
cussion of a deep- sea fishing trip to the 
Gulf of California. “Bob,” I said, “do you 
reckon you could break away for about 
a week for a few days of good fishing in 
the vicinity of Omotepec Bay and ‘San 
Felipe?” 

“How are you going to do such a thing 
in a week?” he ‘asked. “WwW here are you 
going to get your yacht ?’ ° 

“Ah!” I replied. “That’s getting down 
to the meat of my idea. You don’t have to 
have a yacht to fish the Gulf of California 
any more. We can get from here to San 
Felipe in sixteen hours with my roadster, 
and we can get more fish than we can 
carry home from a 14-foot boat with an 
outboard motor. I have all 
the fishing gear we need. I 
have a motor that will stow 
on the running board of my 
car, and we can get a boat 
at San Felipe. We have 230 
miles of paved road from 
here to Mexicali. It’s 136 
miles from Mexicali to San 
Felipe. The Mexican road 
isn’t so good, but it’s pass- 
able. The Auto Club tells me 
it’s an easy trip in sixteen 
hours. What more do you 
want for a fishing trip that 
you'd have to go to Hawaii 
or New Zealand to dupli- 
cate?’ 


OUNDS like a= great 
idea!” exclaimed Bob. 
“How much money do you 
figure it will take?” 

“Gasoline and groceries,” 
I answered. “Perhaps $25 or 
$30 for both of us for the 
whole trip. How does it 
sound to you?” 

“When do we 
asked. “I’m not the best 
Spanish scholar that ever 
lived, but I reckon you can 
take care of that.” 

Forty-eight hours later we 
drove through the interna- 
tional gate that divides the 
streets of Calexico, Califor- 
nia, and Mexicali, Lower 
California, Mexico. The trip 
from Los Angeles had taken 
us six hours. It was a hot 
ay, and it didn’t take long 

» discover that Mexico is 
cles a different sort of a 
country from the U. S. A. 
a sign across the street. We pushed the 
swinging doors, and stood with our feet 
upon the brass rails of La Cantina del 
Espiritu de San Luis (The Spirit of St. 
Louis Bar). 

The world seemed to be quite a bit 
brighter when we came out. As I passed 
through the swinging doors again a bank 
messenger who struggled along the side- 
walk under the burden of two huge sacks 
of money collided with me. He apologized 
profusely in Spanish. It was a far less 
serious mishap than being run down by 
an armored car in Los Angeles. Mexican 
bank messengers trudge through the 
streets with loads of money, and they 
don’t even go armed! 

San Felipe is situated at the southern 
end of one of Mexico’s most notorious 
and dangerously waterless deserts, FE} 
Desierto de los Chinos, or Desert of the 
Chinamen. The desert derives its name 
from the circumstance of forty-six China- 
men having perished when attempting to 
march through the eighty-eight waterless 
miles between water- tholes in 1902. The 
last rain fell at San Felipe in 1927, at 
which time %49 of an inch of moisture 


start?” he 


Bob spotted 


Fishing the Sea of Cortés 
dropped out of the sky. Prior to that, the 
last precipitation recorded was Yo of an 
inch in 1918. 

Forty-seven miles down the trail to San 
Felipe we drove into the little Mexican 
village of El Mayor, near the mouth of 
the Colorado River. In the middle of the 
principal street stood the Chief of Police, 
all dressed up like a plush horse in uni- 
form, with his automatic pistol and his big 
brass star. Pulling up to the curb, we 
He 
American cigarette, and we 
the police chief's good 


passed the time of day with the Chief. 
accepted an 
drove on 
wishes. 
After twelve hours over the bumpy, 
rutty, sandy and dusty trail from Mexicali, 


with 





The author with two totuavas that comprised the third day’s catch 


we put the Desert a the Chinamen safely 
behind us and pulled into San Felipe. 
We set up a camp near the beach, and then 
began a search along the waterfront for 
a suitable fishing boat that would take the 
outboard motor. There were plenty of 
boats, such as they were. Most of them 
were glorified packing cases or crude as- 
semblies of boards—patched and pitched, 
and decidedly unseaworthy. A boat in 
Mexico is anything that will float. If it 
fails to float, that’s something that need 
not be worried about until it happens. 

Among the collection of things masquer- 
ading as boats along the beach in San 
Felipe, we found just one craft that was 
really a boat. It was a trim little 14- 
footer, with a square stern and_bearing 
the name-plate of a well-known Los An- 
geles boat-builder. A native who was ga- 
thering clams came meandering along the 
beach. I asked him who was the owner of 
the boat at which we were looking. 

The clam digger replied: “Oh! That 
boat! It belongs to El Hombre con la Cara 
del Caballo.” 

I could scarcely believe my ears; but 
knowing that every Mexican has a nick- 
name, we set out for the village to find the 


owner of the boat—“the man with a face 


like a horse.” We found him asleep on a 
hard wooden bench in the abandoned ice- 
house which used to furnish ice to the now 
defunct commercial fishing industry of 
San Felipe. The ice-house is the town hall 
and social club of the community. 

“The man with a face like a horse” was 
exactly the person his nickname indicated, 
but not a half bad sort of a fellow. When 
I told him we wanted to rent his boat for 
a few days, he said: “Nobody ever rents 
boats here. But if you want to use my boat, 
go ahead and use it. It’s yours as long as 
you need it.” 

In the northern part of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia there are only four kinds of weather 
—hot and hotter, windy and 
windless. The winter months 
are usually hot and windless. 
That is why one may fish 
such a tremendous body of 
water from boats that would 
normally be useful only in 
quiet streams or ponds. Dur- 
ing the winter months the 
Mexicans think nothing of 
crossing the guli—a_ water 
journey of 100 miles—in dug- 
out canoes, or running up and 
down the whole 1,000 miles 
of its length in boats in 
which the average American 
wouldn't risk himself on a 
small Wisconsin lake. But let 
no one think for a moment 
that the Gulf of California 
never gets rough. During the 
summer months it is lashed 
by furious winds, and is one 
of the roughest stretches of 
salt water on the face of the 
earth. 

‘Totuava, or white sea bass, 
are the Gulf of California's 
most interesting game for the 
rod and reel angler during 
the winter months. Sword- 
fish, tuna, sailfish and many 
other species are there during 
the summer. Right around 
the twelve months of the cal- 
endar the fish life of these 
waters changes as the vari- 
ous fishes migrate in and out 
of the mouth of the great 
purse-seine, which the gulf 
really is to all marine life 
moving northward along the 
west coast of Central Ameri- 
ca and Mexico. 

For totuava fishing with rod and reel 
the angler puts out to sea with anything 
that will float, going from two to fifteen 
miles offshore. He uses a 9-inch hook, and 
the hook is fastened to the line with a 
swivel and a 12-foot length of No. 32 piano 
wire. For bait a four- or five-pound corbina 
is wired to the hook. When a 60- to 400- 
pound totuava swallows the bait-fish at a 
single gulp, it’s as if the creature that took 
Jonah aboard has started for Nineveh with 
it. Then comes a rod and reel fight of from 
thirty minutes to two hours, depending 
upon the size of the fish. Eventually the 
fish is killed. All this from a 14-foot boat 
powered with a tiny outboard motor, and 
one has sport that demands skill, strength 
and an abundance of intestinal fortitude. 


HORTLY after sunrise on the day fol- 

lowing our arrival at San Felipe, Bob 
and I were down on the beach. We found 
the bait-fish where our friend Horseface 
had promised to leave them, took a pull on 
the starter cord, and “putt-putted” out to 
sea. About twelve miles out the water sud- 
denly changed color from a deep indigo 
blue to a gray-green, indicating that we 
were over the shoal where Horseface had 
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told me we'd be pretty sure to find plenty 
of sport. 

Fish 
school of porpoises began doing ‘ 


everywhere. A 
‘zooms” 
and “nose dives,” and half a dozen sea- 
lions, which had evidently come out from 
Consag Rock for breakfast, appeared on 
the scene. We tossed a coin to see who 
should take the first turn at fishing, and 
the lot fell to me. 

Baiting with a four-pound corbina, we 
began to troll slowly, and for the next half 
hour I maneuvered the line to keep the 
bait-fish from being swallowed by sea- 
gulls, porpoises, sharks and all the other 
“varmints” that live in the gulf. At last, 
without the slightest warning, I got a 
strike, and so violent was it that I thought 
I'd hooked nothing less than the top of a 
mountain hidden under the sea. A hundred 
yards of line sang off the reel against the 
twelve-pound drag of the brake, and it 
kept right on going after Bob shut down 
the motor. I knew then that I’d hooked 
something that was alive, and not the bot- 
tom of the gulf. 

About one hundred and fifty yards of line 
went off the reel before I could check the 
first run. By that time I suspected that I 
had hooked a totuava of possibly two hun- 
dred pounds. I managed to get back about 
fifty yards of the line before my fish took 
a second spasm. At the end of this effort 
I had two hundred yards of line out, and 
the boat was moving at a speed of about 
one knot toward the Sonora side of the 
gulf. 

By furious pumping and reeling, I 
gained some fifty yards of line. Then my 
fish went wild again and sounded straight 
for Davy Jones’s locker. He must have hit 
bottom before he stopped, for there are 
only about thirty fathoms of water over 
Consag shoal. I finally managed to check 
him after three hundred 
yards of line had been 
taken off the reel. 

A totuava puts up a 
terrific fight for the first 
half hour or so. After 
that he begins to sulk 
and sound, and can be 
gradually pumped to the 
surface for the final 
battle. 


were jumping 


Y FIRST totuava 
came to the sur- 
face and broke water 
just an hour and forty 
minutes after I’d hooked 
him. He was a beauty, 
and seemed almost as 
big as our boat when we 
first got a look at him. 
I managed to pull him 
up alongside the star- 
board gunwale, and Bob 
finished him with our 
twenty-pound manzanita 
club. We gaffed him, 
got a line on him, and 
then wondered whether 
we'd tow him or try to 
take him aboard. 
Deciding to try to get 
the fish in the boat, we removed the out- 
board motor and got him started head first 
over the stern. Bob manned the gaff, and I 
took the half-inch rope which had been run 
through the fish’s gills. It felt as if we 
were trying to pull up the bottom of the 
sea. But the first hundred pounds of the 
load were the hardest. After we got the 
fish half-way up over the stern all resis- 
tance suddenly ceased. Bob and I were still 
pulling with every ounce of strength we 
had. As a result, we both sprawled back- 
ward over our water cask, and the fish 
came down across the wooden seat amid- 
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Field and Stream 


ships. The seat cracked and crumpled 
against the floor grating—a mass of splin- 
tered wood. Horseface’s boat immediately 
settled about four inches in the water. 

Sob is six feet tall and weighs 190 
pounds. He measured his own length 
against the length and bulk of the fish, and 
estimated my totuava to be approximately 
200 pounds. It felt like 500 pounds to me. 
I had run short of wind from pumping and 
reeling, and the muscles of my arms and 
back felt as if I’d just finished cutting up 
about two cords of wood. 


OB took his turn with the rod and reel 
while I handled the motor, and in 
twenty minutes he got a strike. Then fol- 
lowed the usual battle, the hot reel and the 
smell of burning oil before my turn came 
to swing the Mexican ironwood club. 
Again we removed the motor, tugged and 
pulled at gaff and line, and finally got the 
second fish aboard without falling all over 
the boat in doing it. 

30b’s fish was slightly bigger than mine. 
With this added weight Horseface’s pea- 
nutty little craft still floated, but with only 
about six inches of free-board to spare 
below her gunwales aft. We knew it would 
be impossible to take another fish aboard 
without sinking; so we “putt-putted” back 
to San Felipe, covering the distance of 
approximately fifteen miles in an hour and 
a half. When we weighed our fish and got 
the Mexican kilos figured out in pounds, 
| fish was 200 pounds even and Bob’s, 
21534. 

Five days of fishing in the waters off 
San Felipe and out from the mouth of 
Omotepec Bay gave us a total of more 
than 1,200 pounds of totuava, or nine fish 
in all. The largest was Bob’s 215-pounder 
of the first day’s catch, while the smallest 
was a little 60-pound female that I hooked 





It’s a long way between drinks in some parts of Lower California 


during the third day of fishing. The gulf is 
literally alive with corbina, cabrilla, boni- 
to, albacore and other small fish of from 
4 to 14 pounds. It was no trick at all to 
fish during forenoons only and be back in 
camp with a boat-load by midday. 

We lived well during those days in 
camp. We'd have fried fish for breakfast, 
sardines for lunch, and baked fish for din- 
ner. When we'd get tired of fish, a single 
haul with a net in any of the coves inshore 
would yield a bushel or more of fine big 
shrimps. Ten minutes’ work along the 
beach would produce a peck of the finest 


large clams. And those clams! I cooked 
up many a batch of them with potatoes, 
onions, bacon, tomatoes and a dash of gar. 
lic—a chowder that will long remain one 
of the marvelous memories of the Gulf of 
California. 

In latitudes as far south as the Gulf of 
California there is almost no twilight be- 
fore sunrise or after sunset. When the sun 
comes up, the light pops on; and when it 
goes down, the light goes out as if some 
one had turned the electric switch. We hat 
a strange experience one afternoon, when 
we remained out in the gulf late. The sun 
was close to the tops of the high peaks of 
La Sierra de San Felipe. We were twelve 
miles offshore when I hooked a totuava, 
a small fish of about a hundred pounds, 

In a few minutes the sun was down and 
the daylight gone. Almost immediately the 
whole sea became a shimmering mass of 
electric-blue phosphorescent light. Every 
ripple became a dancing wavelet of blue 
fire. Schools of fish appeared everywhere, 
leaving trails through the water like a dis- 
play of fireworks. Small minnows looked 
like rockets shooting through the water, 
while bigger creatures, such as totuavas 
and sharks, resembled meteors traveling 
through the sea. 


HEN I finally brought my fish to 
/ the surface, it was as if it were 
burning under water with the blue flame of 
blazing sulphur. We gaffed the fish and 
pulled him aboard, and one could have 
read a newspaper by the direct or reflected 
glow of the phosphorescent light. It was 
a beautiful spectacle, yet weird and ghast- 
ly. After loading the fish and starting the 
motor, we took our bearings from the 
stars and headed for San Felipe Bay. Over 
the twelve-mile course the boat left a trail 
like the tail of a comet from the horizon 
to the beach, and it last- 
ed until we pulled the 
boat ashore, leaving a 
streak of blue-green 
light across the sand. 
In this strange land 
where some of _ the 
world’s best fishing is 
to be had on the edge of 
a desert and rain is vir- 


tually unknown, it is 
perfectly natural that 
some one should ask: 


“How do the people of 
San Felipe manage to 
live?” The answer is, 
they live like most other 
Mexican peons. In this 
region, where even the 
horned toads should car- 
ry canteens, alittle 
stream of water comes 
down a cafion from the 
well-watered and forest- 
ed slopes of La Provi- 
dencia (TheProvidence), 
a peak some seventy-five 
miles away. La Providen- 
cia is nearly 12,000 feet 
high, and is the highest 
point of land on the Low- 
er California peninsula. 

The people of San Felipe—about two 
hundred of them—poke holes in the 
ground with a stick. They drop in seeds, 
divert the water on to the land, and come 
out a few weeks later to harvest the corn, 
beans, potatoes, melons, chili peppers and 
other plant life they like to eat. The sea 
furnishes a great abundance of food. The 
goats give milk, the hens lay eggs, and the 
pigs rustle for themselves. A coyote chorus 
lulls the village to sleep every night. Wild 
bees furnish honey made from desert flow- 
ers, and the mountains back of the desert 
abound with rab- (Continued on page 85) 
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King of the Cable Hole 


The King is dead. Long live 


HAT look in Nick’s eyes meant 
either fishing or delirium tremens. 
“There’s a place I fished when 
kid. Perfect bass water. I mean 

Reeds and grass at the edges—” 

“I’m not going fishing!” I snapped. 

“Rock ledges, lily pads. Deep, quiet 
pools, with the oaks a willows leaning 
over to kiss the water. The best fishing 
spot in all Texas.’ 

“T tell you I’m not going fishing—ever. 
If I never see another ungrateful, can- 
tankerous big-mouth bass the rest of my 
life, it'll be forty-nine years too soon,” I 
yelped. 

So shortly after sunset that evening we 
camped for the first time, for me at least, 
on the banks of Lost Creek, ninety miles 
from home. We picked the Cable Hole, a 
half-mile stretch of sparkling water, 
framed in the contrasting greens of oak, 
willow and pecan, and pitched our camp. 
While Nick talked with an old crony I 
made a survey of the stream for next 
morning’s casting. All around me there 
was a steady splash-splash of bass and 
bluegills leaping for insects, or perhaps 
for the pure joy of being fish. My hands 
were itching for a rod. 

“Come on here, before you get snake- 
bit,” Nick was yelling from the car, but 
as I turned to go there was a crash from 
the far side of the pool as if a log had 
been thrown in the water. 

I strained my eyes in the dusk, trying 
to see the location of the bass making that 
leap, and in the hope that he would break 
the surface again. Suddenly up he came. 


perfect. 


Wham! 
‘Boy, 
Hole!” I 
“Yup. 


there’s a grandpa in that Cable 
said to Nick. 
So Bill's been telling 


me. Says 


RY C. FULCHER 


By HEN 


he must weigh seven or eight, maybe nine 
pounds,” he replied. 

“I’m going to get that baby tomorrow,” 
I told him. 

“It’s all right with me,” said the indif- 
ferent Nick; “but there’s been some other 
folks trying ‘the same thing.” 

At dawn the following morning, with 
only a cup of coffee for breakfast, I 
started a feud with an individual bass that 
Nick eventually, and in derision, dubbed 
the “King of the Cable Hole.” 


For three 





Nick waded out with a beauty 


the King! 


years the contest was carried on at in- 
tervals when Nick and I could slip away 
to Lost Creek. At times I would believe 
that my quest for the biggest fish in the 
creek was inspired by nothing more sub- 
stantial than an angler’s imagination; but 
usually I found an entirely satisfying day’s 
sport, and only a battle with the King was 
needed to make it perfect. 

There is a lure to lake fishing that is 
hard to deny; and at times there is 
nothing so satisfying as the rush of a 
swift river—or the roll of a slow one, for 
that matter—with a dusky son of Africa 
pushing a boat in and out of the curves 
and along the edge of the willows. But for 
week-in-and-week-out fishing, give me a 
medium-sized creek with deep holes, where 
each rock and reed and bending tree is as 
familiar to me as the lines of my own 
hand; where the same birds sing the same 
songs, and the same holes and shadows 
and grasses hide the lurking big-mouth, 
waiting for a battle with anything or 
everything, just because he’s that kind of 
a fighting ignoramus. 


UCH a stream Lost Creek, and it 

lived up to Nick’s enthusiastic descrip- 
tion on fhat first day. His first bass 
slammed a diving plug as it passed a rock, 
and he waded out with a beauty. My first 
one followed a spinner and bucktail com- 
bination out of the reeds to give me a fair 
fight in open water where Nick waited 
with the net. We took enough fish for a 
combined luncheon and breakfast at 11:30 
(“bruncheon,” Nick calls it) and three 
silver and green beauties each to carry 
home to the widows and orphans. 

But not once did I raise the 
any of an as- (Continued on page 
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Ideal big-mouth black-bass water where the big ones lie in wait for their dinner 



































Riding [hem Up 


Hunting white-tailed deer from horseback in Southern swamps 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


T IS hard enough to kill a whitetail 

stag when he comes right to you on 

a stand, or when, in stalking, you 

come to him standing still in the woods 
or on the lake-edge. The average hunter 
will usually miss a deer, partly because 
of the animal’s peculiar undulant gait, and 
partly because of the frayed condition of 
the man’s nerves. I have known not a 
few men to shoot straight up in the air 
at first sight of a deer. Some never shoot 
at all, and then tell stories to the effect 
that a buck is really too beautiful an ani- 
mal to kill. Oh, yeah! 

Whenever any element in the hunting 
of deer puts an extra edge on it, the sport 
becomes one of the fastest forms of ex- 
citement in existence—making love always 
excepted. Since boyhood days I have en- 
joyed the former sport as much as I have 
denied myself the latter. To ride up deer 
in the open woods and to shoot them from 
horseback, sometimes when both the deer 
and the horse are running at full speed, is 
to prove that hunting has not completely 
degenerated. 

I have never done what John Selden, 
the famous English hunter, is said to have 
done in the days of Good Queen Bess. He 
jumped from the back of his horse to the 
back of a fleeing stag and rode it up to 
the Queen, at whose very feet he dis- 
patched it with his rusty barlow. I’m not 
in John’s class. But I have had a lot of 
fun riding them up, and perhaps a few 
stories about this form of sport will please 
the old-timers. 

I have done this kind of deer hunting on 
and near my old plantation in South Caro- 
lina, where the level nature of the country 
and the character of the cover render such 
sport possible. The deer there seldom 
move by day unless disturbed. They bed 
down in sunny broom-sedge, in patches 
of huckleberry bushes, beside old logs, 
in myrtle thickets. In cool weather they 
hate wind and they love sun. This prefer- 
ence is shared by practically all living 
creatures, including man. The country is 
heavily timbered by pine, cypress, gum, 
holly and tupelo, so that the shooting is 
not exactly open. The hunter often has to 
select a space between trees for his shot. 

The nature of our deer is such that, if 
they do not get wind of a man, it is usually 
possible to approach, even on foot, close 
enough to make a kill with a shotgun. 
I have walked many times within twenty 
feet of deer lying down. As a rule, though 


a horse is far more conspicuous, a deer 
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Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


takes much less notice 
of him than of a man. 

I have ridden round 
and round a couched 
buck at a distance of 
fifteen feet. Indeed, 
I had a time persuading myself that the 
thing was a deer, it was so tame; but I 
really couldn’t imagine anything else wear- 
ing antlers exactly like those I was seeing. 
At last he got up—and how! He exploded. 
A scared buck can give the impression of 
jumping thirty feet in seven directions at 
the same time. 

In riding up deer, if there is to be atten- 
dant success, both the man and the horse 
must understand the game. One of the 
very best horses I ever had in this sport 
was the dumbest old plug you ever saw. 

3ut he had one golden habit: whenever I 
stopped him in the woods, he would im- 
mediately put his head down and begin to 
graze. And he paid no attention whatso- 
ever to the blare of the gun. A horse that 
will put his head down and let you shoot 
over it without a tremor is a rajah’s dia- 
mond. 

Riding them up is commonly done alone, 
but sometimes a small group of three or 
four men will form a line and ride. the 
woods. Unless each one is a skilful gun- 
handler, the business may be perilous. If a 
buck takes a notion to run back through 
the line, as he very well may, a nervous 
hunter may take a notion, as he very well 
may, to pour an enfilading fire into his 
comrades. Don’t ever ride them up with 
a babe in the v woods. Or if you do, be sure 
to say, before leaving home, “Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” 


N this thrilling sport I have had all 

kinds of luck. For example, there was 
the time that my horse almost stepped on a 
spike buck lying under a canopy of little 
bushes. At the time I was rather inatten- 
tive, having seen nothing exciting. It was 
noontime, and the air was drowsy. My 
horse was plodding along, his head down. 
My gun lay loosely across the saddle. I 
was stooped a little forward in riding. 

Suddenly my horse gave a wild snort 
and threw his head into my face, so that 
all I saw was the whole firmament, brilli- 


ant with dazzling constellations. What a 
whack—and right on the nose! And I 


wasn't under contract to get a million dol- 
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lars or so for 
the bout, either. 

Partly from 
weakness, partly from 
instinct, I slipped from 
my horse. With blear- 
ed eyes I saw a white 
tail above some distant bush-tops. Auto- 
matically I raised my gun and fired, at 
which my horse whirled violently, knock- 
ing me down and finishing the whole af- 
fair by giving me a kick in the back of 
the head. When I woke up, my horse was 
gone, and I didn’t see him again until I 
got home. 


T was with difficulty that I located my- 
self, and with more that I ascertained 

my line of shot at the buck. Of course, 
I must have missed him. Altogether 
addled, I slouched painfully over to where 
I had had a glimpse of him. Well, dad- 
burn it, there he was! And as dead as 
Caesar! The sight of him was the only 
medicine that could ever have brought me 
to my senses. 

I have a friend who killed a deer, though 
he is totally blind. He did it while the 
deer was eating most of his cotton crop. 
He had a little negro point the gun while 
he held it and pulled the trigger. I have 
good eyes; but when I shot that buck, I 
was about as blind as a man can be unless 
he is in total darkness. 

The reader might very naturally sup- 
pose that riding up a buck in the manner 
mentioned is just about as likely as amb- 
ling up to a haystack and pulling out the 
long-lost needle. It would be if a man did 
not constantly study the habits of his 
game. For example, deer do have favorite 
places in which to spend the day.When the 
weather is balmy and warm, they are 
likely to lie out in very exposed places. If 
the weather is raw and windy, they must 
have shelter, and they will get the sun if 
it is to be had. They like the leeward sides 
of logs and bushes. While the flies and 
mosquitoes still torment them, they are 
most partial to patches of sweet-gum 
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bushes, the aromatic fragrance of which is 
apparently distasteful to insects. . 
Deer do not range much if they can get 
enough to eat in one locality. The same 
deer will, from fawnhood to the final day 
of reckoning, inhabit the same stretches of 
woods. I once followed the same buck, 
identified by huge freak antlers, for five 
seasons before I finally collected him. And 
I killed him not a quarter of a mile from 


-where I had first seen him. 


Then, too, old bucks are fond of places 
that a hunter can recognize as likely. For 
example, a little head of greenery making 
out of a dense thicket; a little pond sur- 
rounded by bushes (he usually crosses the 
pond before lying down), and a little 
copse overrun by evergreen vines, such as 
smilax. A man who hunts a country with 
a characteristic landscape and who is 
attentive to the habits of his game will 
very soon learn when he had better be 
alert if he wants a shot. 

One day I was riding them up with one 
old hound, my game being to keep up with 
him until he jumped the deer. As a rule, 
a deer—even a veteran buck—is somewhat 
indifferent to the trailing voice of an on- 
coming dog, or even of a pack. A negro 
driver once said to me,“Dat buck wouldn’t 
move till de dog been in de bed wid him!” 

My dog was giving unmistakable signs 
of arriving at his goal. Hence, because my 
horse was one of these pirouetting things 
and seemed to be about to give a display 
of her fireworks as a dancer, I dismounted, 
holding my cocked gun in one hand and my 
bridle in the other. This was the kind of 
horse that would break loose if tied. As 
long as I held her she would stay with me. 
The hound was about thirty yards away, 


My horse jerked back, widening the gap between 
us, and the buck, with a breathless dodging 
dash, actually ran under the bridle reins 






Riding Them Up 


in the heart of a dusky bay thicket, bewl- 
ing in right soulful fashion. At any minute 
I expected to have a deer of some kind 
burst out upon me and then race across 
the open woods. But do things ever happen 
just as you expected they would? 

I heard a crashing rush, and out dashed a 
buck, straight at me. Coming out of the 
darkness of the thicket, the hound at his 
heels, he could not in his first rush both 
clear himself and pick his way. My horse 
jerked back, widening the gap between us, 
and the buck, with a breathless dodging 
dash, actually ran under the bridle reins. 
You would think we were playing drop- 
the-handkerchief or ring-around-the-rosy. 


Y horse stood straight up, snorting 

fearsomely. I let her go, and in some 
way got my gun up in time to give the es- 
caping foe an order to halt. In fact, he 
dropped to the shot as if struck by light- 
ning. But a stray shot must have done the 
work. While I was shooting I was won- 
dering whether the real thing to do with 
such a confiding stag was not to have 
dropped the loop of the bridle rein over 
his head. Under such circumstances, my 
horse, at any rate, would have had no lack 
of thrills. 

Occasionally I have seen a buck on 
the ground in plenty of time to shoot 
him there. But I don’t like these bed- 
room murders. I always make them do a 
daily dozen before talking business to 
them. 

One November day I was shooting 
woodcock along a wild watercourse in the 
plantation woods. As I fired at one of 
these princes of the woodland there was 
a great commotion in the bushes ahead of 


ine, and out rolled two old stags. There was 
no use to shoot at them with 9’s. But I 
got up on a log and watched them care- 
fully. Three hundred yards from me they 
turned into a dense bay thicket. As a 
roused deer will always prefer skulking 
to running on, I judged that the old 
boys would spend the rest of the day right 
there. 

Walking back to the house, I called my 
brother, and we got a horse and a mule 
to ride. Well, you know about these mules. 
A negro seems to be the only man who 
really has the low-down on them. Brother 
gallantly offered to ride the mule, and I 
didn’t raise any particular howl over that. 
Off we started after the bucks, our game 
being to ride up the edges of the thicket, 
one on either side, and start them out. 
Then we could either shoot them as they 
broke cover, or perhaps cut them off after 
a race, and thus be afforded a shot. 

Our enthusiasm was somewhat chilled 
as we were leaving the yard when an old 
negro remarked with misgiving: “Mind 
dat mule, Cap’n! Dat mule don’t favor 
no gun,” 

The thicket we were questing was not 
a mile from the house, and we soon reach- 
ed it. Together, in the road on the near 
side of it, we looked at the tracks of the 
two deer. They had begun to slow up as 
they got near cover. There seemed no 
doubt that they were just ahead of us in 
the fragrant greenery. and likely they were 
still standing up. After a scare and a 
little run, a deer doesn’t just flop down 
as a human being would. 

“You take the right, and I'll take the 
left. I think they’ll come out at the head.” 
my brother said. (Continued on page 55) 
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An informative article for the 


fellow who angles for ptke 


HERE was a time when I did not 
consider the great northern pike a 
game fish. This was in the days 
of long ago, before I had spent 
much time fishing for them and while I 
was still under the glamorous influence of 
my first successes in the art of dry-fly 
fishing for trout. In later years, after I 
had been wheedled into making a few ex- 
cursions in quest of these savage warriors, 
I began to entertain a vast 
respect for them, both for 
the really thrilling fight they 
so often put up and for their 
extreme wariness and selec- 
tiveness—on occasion. 

My first memorable pike 
experience came unexpected- 
ly and was really quite dra- 
matic. We were fishing an 
Adirondack lake for small- 
mouth bass and were having 
excellent luck, getting into 
a great many vigorous two- 
and three-pounders. Suddenly 
I connected with a fighting 
something which made my 
hair stand on end. The unex- 
pectedness of the savage at- 
tack so upset my poise and 
judgment that I nearly broke 
my rod before I awoke to the 
exigencies of the situation 
and began to realize what it 
was all about. I thought that 
I had been having the best 
sport with fighting fish that 
it was possible to enjoy, but 
the furious rushes and the 
determined resistance of the 
big pike made the fight of the 
smaller bass seem tame in 
comparison. Believe me, I 
puffed with exertion and 
trembled with excited trepi- 
dation before we finally got 
that fish in the boat. 

From then on, I was never 
adverse to going on long 
quests in search of these fero- 
cious warriors of our inland 
waters, and during the years 
I have come in contact with many situa- 
tions which called for much thought and 
fine angling to bring about the desired 
success. 

In the course of this wandering I gradu- 
ally evolved an outfit which I consider 
ideal for the purpose. For instance, my 
rod is a 5%-foot split-bamboo weighing 
ounces. Consider this carefully. It 
makes an ideal casting rod for %- and 
even 34-ounce plugs, and in a pinch will 
serve to cast lures which are much 
heavier. It is also a good rod for trolling, 
and is limber enough in the tip to give 
when a large fish strikes. This offsets the 
sudden violence attendant to a smashing 
strike and minimizes the chance of break- 
age which so often occurs at such times, 
either to the rod, line or terminal tackle. 

My reel is one of the best level-winds 
obtainable. This level-wind feature is 
without doubt a great aid when playing 
heavy fish, especially if they happen to be 
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fast in addition to being heavy. It is at 
such times that a line which happens to be- 
come bunched in one place is very likely to 
cause grief. As one very often needs to 
reel as fast as he can turn the handle in 
order to keep pace with an incoming fish, 
the bunching and uneven spooling is very 
likely to occur—even to the best of us. 
Apropos of this, a friend of mine once 
ridiculed my fondness for a level-wind 





Bill was soon fast to a hard-fighting pike 


reel while fishing for large fish. He made 
many wise cracks about me and cast asper- 
sions on my skill as a bait-caster. I shall 


never forget his look of disgust and 
chagrin one day when he hooked into a 
large pike and reeled in his line so 


abominably that it jammed. The pike made 
a sudden rush away just about the time 
that the line jammed against the reel 
posts ; and to make it worse, the top of the 
line cut down into the loosely wound 
coils. 

The result was that my friend was tied 
up tighter than a drum, and for a moment 
I expected to see his rod snap like a pipe- 
stem. He saved it, however, by quick ac- 
tion in taking the strain from it, where- 
upon the line broke like silk sewing thread. 
You may be sure that he has never said a 
word against the level-wind reel since. To 
tell the truth, he bought one the very next 
day. 


And now we come to my line. A great 





By 
RAY BERGMAN 


many anglers will consider it too light for 
pike fishing. It is a 12-pound-test, hard- 
braided and waterproofed silk line, and it 
would be too light except the rod takes 
up the strain in its generous arch. With 
the tool mentioned above, it would be im- 
possible to break the 12-pound line with- 
out straining the rod beyond endurance, or 
perhaps even breaking it. For this reason, 
I do not see the necessity of using a 
heavier line. Besides, I often 
feel the need of a hundred 
yards of line when out in 
deep water, and the 12- 
pound-test is the largest I can 
use and get that length on my 
reel. 

In all the fishing experi- 
ences related in this article 
where a bait-casting rod was 
used, the above outfit did the 
work. I am sure you will 
agree that its adaptability 
makes its use justifiable. 

And by all means, beware 
making the mistake of think- 
ing that only one or two lures 
are needed to take care of 
this pike fishing. You will 
find that variety, both in the 
color and the type of lure, as 
well as the way it is fished, 
is as necessary for best re- 
sults as in any other game 
fishing. Indeed, at times these 
savage wolves of fresh water 
can be as selective and as 
particular over their diet as 
the most discriminating trout. 

Several years ago, while 
trout fishing in the Oswegat- 
chie country of the Adiron- 
dacks, my partner expressed 
a desire to break the same- 
ness of the trip by a day’s 
pike fishing on the Raquette 
River. As the trout fishing 
was very poor at the time, I 
accepted the change with 
alacrity. 

When we arrived at the 
river, we were informed that 
the fishing was “off”; had been for days, 
and that our only chance of catching any 
northern pike was to use live minnows. 

“Ye might git a pickerel with a minnie, 
our informer advised us dryly, “but more’n 
likely all ye’ll git is a tired back.” 


ELL, it looked bad, and, of course, 
we did not have any minnows, nor 
did we care about procuring any. Besides, 
we knew that many natives of this country 
think that plug fishing is a foolish busi- 
ness anyway, and are prone to advocate 
the use of live bait for all occasions. For 
this reason, we did not let the bad news 
discourage us; instead we optimistically 
rigged up with some bright-hued lures, a 
proceeding which rather nonplused our 
doleful informer. He shook his head and 
went away muttering in disgust: “Well, 
yell see. Ye’re only wastin’ yer time.” 
By late afternoon we had come to the 
conclusion that our advisor knew more 
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about it than we did. We had failed to 
get a single strike and were about to 
admit defeat when I had an inspiration. 

“Bill,” I said, “I’ve got an idea, and I 
think it’s worth a try. Here we've been 
fishing this stretch of still water the en- 
tire day and haven’t done a thing. I sug- 
gest we go up to the foot of those rapids 
which break into this still water and fish 
the deep hole where the current loses its 
force.” 

“Shucks!” Bill grumbled. “Tain’t no 
use. You ought to know that pike never 
lay in such places. But come along. It 
certainly can’t be any worse than it is 
here, and we might get a bass.” 

As we worked slowly into the eddy 
caused by the rapids we saw a large pike 
jump at the very edge of the main current, 
at a point where it still had plenty of 
speed. We thought that all we had to do 
was to cast our lure over this fish and 
take him—but it wasn’t so simple as that. 
He was feeding on large chubs which 
lay in the rapids, and wasn’t to be bothered 
or interested by a plug swimming across 
stream. 

Bill finally conceived the idea of anchor- 
ing our boat in the fast water directly 
above the fish, so that we would be able 
to hold our lures steady in the vicinity of 
his feeding activities instead of dragging 
them across in front of him. 


OU see, Ray,” he said in explana- 

tion, “those chubs which the pike 
are feeding on seem to be confined to a 
small area. Also, they’re leaping out of 
the water and invariably headed upstream 
in the leap. It’s my opinion that the speed 
of the water will keep our lures pretty 
well on the top, and by a bit of manipula- 
tion we can make them skip on the surface, 
imitating the action of the live chubs.” 

The idea appealed to me, and after much 
labor we finally anchored our skiff in the 
desired location. Then, instead of casting 
our lures directly to the spot of activity, 
we threw short and let the current bring 
them the rest of the way, at the same 
time retarding and twitching so that they 
skipped out of the water occasionally. 
Both plugs reached the location of the 
jumping fish at the same time, one on the 
right and one on the left of the current. 

“T’ve got ’im!” we both yelled simul- 
taneously. 

And strange to say, each of us had one. 
Evidently there had been two fish jumping 
instead of one, and both had connected. 


Northern Pike and Other Things 


That we got no more pike that day in no 
wise beclouded our victory. Partner was 
as proud over his achievement as he had 
ever been over outwitting the wiliest trout 
of his experience, and I think his pride 
was justified. Don’t you? 

Perhaps the lures we were. using did 
not have any bearing on the successful 
conclusion of this incident. Perhaps any 
sort of an artificial would have brought 
about the same results if handled in this 
manner. But in the light of many other ex- 
periences wherein the selectivity of the 
northern pike has been plainly apparent, 
I feel that because our lures resembled 
the jumping chubs in color they also 
helped in bringing about the speedy strikes 
from the feeding fish. It was the combina- 
tion of lure and method of fishing it which 
proved irresistible. 


T ANOTHER time we chanced upon 

a lake in August during a particularly 
hot and sultry spell of weather. The fish 
were most inactive, and had been since the 
first of July. A few bass were being taken 
from the deep water with crawfish, and 
about once a week a pike was taken on a 
minnow. It seemed hopeless and rather 
foolish for us to expect any sort of suc- 
cess with our artificials, and it was—for a 
time. 

Oddly enough, the very slowness of the 
fishing rebounded to our profit. We had 
such abominable luck that we decided to 
practice accuracy casting with a surface 
plug instead of deliberately trying to catch 
fish. We selected the shore-line for our 
activities, casting at rocks, projecting 
points of land and other objects which 
were suitable as targets. Then we came 
to a large sunken log from which pro- 
jected a sturdy limb which arched some 
three feet above the surface of the water. 

We became absorbed in the game of see- 
ing how many times we could put a plug 
well under this limb without getting caught, 
and had made perhaps twenty-five casts 
when Partner’s plug disappeared in a 
splash of foam, just as it hit the water. 
He had connected with a six-pound pike. 

This unexpected climax to our accuracy 
casting gave birth to the idea that repeated 
casts over a likely looking spot might 
result in more strikes. With this in mind, 
we started looking for sunken logs, and 
gave each one a thorough try-out. The 
game was rather slow as far as quantity 
of strikes was concerned, but it did net 
six good pike fos an entire day’s fishing, 


which was much better than none at all. 

Altogether we caught fifteen fish in 
three days by the use of this “persistent 
cast in one place” method. Then a spell 
of frosty weather changed conditions, and 
the pike started jumping all over the lake. 
We could take them at will and with any 
sort of a lure. It is interesting to consider 
our reaction to this period of excellent 
fishing. While we made wonderful catches 
and were really enjoying the cream of the 
season’s fishing, it soon became quite tire- 
some and never after rated as a subject 
of animated discussion. On the other hand, 
our small successes on the off days stood 
out vividly as a worth-while experience 
whenever we recalled pike-fishing adven- 
tures. 

One of the greatest charms attending 
the quest for northern pike is the explor- 
ing of wilderness ponds wherein they are 
so often to be found. Only last season we 
heard of a little-frequented pond which 
was reputed to contain some very large 
pike and quantities of smaller ones. They 
were said to be very easy to catch. 

The only drawback was the matter of a 
boat. This, we were told, was absolutely 
necessary for the proper angling of the 
lake, as the fishing grounds could not be 
reached from shore. It seemed that there 
was only one boat on the pond, and one 
had to run the chance of its being in use 
when arriving there—a circumstance 
which would prove quite disconcerting 
after the long, hard hike through the for- 
est with a load of equipment. But regard- 
less of this, we went, taking among other 
things a bucket of minnows for emer- 
gency. When we got there the boat was 
missing. 


HILE our guide went on a search 

for the boat, Partner and I tried 
our luck from shore. We used a number 
of different artificials and finally put out 
a cast with a live minnow, but not a thing 
stirred, nor did we see a fish break any- 
where within our vision. 

Leon found the boat after a while— 
trailed it to where a party had carried it 
some three-quarters of a mile away to a 
swamp hole. There they had left it when 
through instead of bringing it back to the 
place where the owner wished it kept. It 
is too bad that so many people are 
thoughtless about matters such as this. It 
seems to me that we should be grateful 
to those folks who, by their efforts, help 
the fishing for (Continued on page 84) 


A typical pike lake such as you will find in Canada or our Northern States 
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WO hundred lions on a farm that 

needs no farm relief! Here there is 

never any question of drought or 

hard times; never any shortage of 
grass or markets. Nobody gets up in Con- 
gress and speaks of the plight of this farm- 
er; nobody ever accused either the bulls 
or the bears of being interested in his farm 
products. 

A farm where lions are live stock; 
where the baby lions are bottle-fed, and 
the grown ones work for their daily meat 
—there’s nothing like it in the wide, wide 
world. Perhaps so long as lions roar it will 
continue to be the only one of its kind. 

Here two hundred contented lions earn 
their own living and put money in the 
pocket of their master, Charles Gay. The 
place is lion sanctuary and lion hospital 
and lion old folks’ home all in one. W here- 
as in his native African wilderness a lion 
lives eighteen or twenty years and then 
makes a good dinner for his 
younger, stronger mates, 
here, safe and well cared for, 
he will attain the age of thir- 
ty years or more. And while 
he is shot much more fre- 
quently than in the wilder- 
ness, the shooting is always 
with cameras and doesn't 
hurt. 

Ten score lions seem quite 
a cageful, but if you happen 
to come by the place una- 
wares at feeding time and 
hear the hullabaloo—the 
mingling of gurgles and 
growls and coughing roars 
that deafen the eardrum—you 
figure that all the lions in 
Africa have gathered at this 
one spot for one grand fight 
to the finish. Your next 
thought is: are there only 
two hundred? You wouldn't 
have thought that only two 
hundred calliopes could make 
a racket like that. 

You are surprised to re- 
member that you haven't 
been transplanted to Africa 
after all. You’re in your own 
car on a paved highway only 
twenty miles away from the 
center of Los Angeles. As 
you drive along one of the 
main highways, as_ thickly 
settled as the city itself, it 
takes a lot of thinking to 
convince yourself that you’re 
not in Los Angeles still. But 
you’re not. You’re out on the 
Valley soulevard leading 
east, and you're just beyond 


the city of El Monte. 

The sign above the en- 
trance building says “The 
Farm Extraordinary,” and 
you know it must be so. You 
want to go in anyway and 


see if nature or art was re- 
sponsible for that terrific 
din you just heard. Privately 
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Where two hundred contented lions make money 


By ROMAN J. MILLER 


you suspect that the lions are equipped 
with megaphones or loud speakers—and 
yet who’s going to get close enough to the 
lions to strap the things on? 





So you go in to see. You meet Mr. 
Gay, six feet of tanned, wiry strength, 
and his pleasant, motherly wife. They are 


glad to tell you all you wish to know. You 
can see that they enjoy their work and 
take honest pride in their extraordinary 
stock farm. 

Ten years ago, you learn, Charles Gay, 
an animai-trainer, and his wife, formerly 
an English newspaper woman, arrived in 
this country in charge of a shipment of 
three lions, one male and two females, 
which had been obtained from a London 
circus and were destined to take part in a 
of wild-animal pictures. Shortly 
afterward Mr. Gay was given the oppor- 
tunity of buying the trio. Realizing that 


series 


there would always be employment for 








for their master 


the beasts in the movies, he did 


so. 
Cyclone and Rosie and Mary were the 


names of the three, and Mr. Gay’s am- 
bition at the time extended no farther 
than to rent them, so long as they lived, 
to the various studios. But Nature took a 
hand. Rosie presented her master with 
three cubs, and six months later, with four 
more. Involuntarily Mr. Gay was accumu- 
lating live stock. A chance remark by a 
friend to Mrs. Gay suggested the idea of 
the farm. 

According to the authorities, lions could 
not be bred and reared in captivity. In- 
stances were on record of cubs being 
born, but the books were unanimous in 
stating that such cubs, born in captivity, 
would never reach maturity. 

The point was that Rosie’s cubs couldn’t 
read, and so did not know they were 
doomed. There they were, in the big barn 
in Los Angeles that was Mr. Gay’s stable 
or den or whatever the right 
word is, playful as kittens 


and growing larger every 
day. Visitors by the dozen 


were coming out to see and 
play with the little cubs. 
Three more lions had been 
bought, and the barn was get- 
ting crowded. 


R. and Mrs. Gay de- 

termined that they 
would have a lion farm until 
the books proved themselves 
right, and then they would 
have just lions; but if care 
and unremitting attention 
would do it, the two ad- 
venturers determined to prove 
the books wrong. And so in 
1922 they acquired five acres 
of land at El Monte, set in 
a grove of eucalyptus, palm 
and pepper trees. The only 
farm of its kind in the world 


set out to prove itself a 
success, 
Cubs came in litters of two, 


three and four. Few of them 
died. It was found that the 
mother lionesses at times 
killed their offspring; so in 
every case in which the 
mothers were not affectionate 
enough, the little cubs were 
taken away and raised by 
hand. As with human babies, 
goat’s milk proved better 
than cow’s milk; therefore 
a herd of goats was acquired. 

The first-born cubs grew 
bigger and bigger, became 
mature, and had offspring of 
their own. Now, at last, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gay knew that the 
books had erred. The busi- 
ness of raising lions was not 
only feasible—it was an ac- 
complished fact. 


Gilmore is considered the 
most vicious lion in captivity 
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A full-grown lion, untrained, is worth 
from $1,000 up, but until recently Mr. 
Gay has sold very few of them. Like any 
other farmer, he has preferred to build 
up his herd. He has traded lions at times 
with various zoos throughout the country, 
thus adding new blood to the strain to 
prevent inbreeding. 


OWEVER, his enterprise has been 
a business, not a hobby, and a profit- 
able one, too. A hundred thousand visitors 
a year come through the entrance door- 
way. There is a steady demand for per- 
formers by studios making wild-animal 
and jungle pictures. One lion, Numa, has 
earned more than $50,000 in the past five 
years. He is extremely gentle, and seems 
to enjoy posing before the camera. He 
carries his honors with becoming modesty 
and has so far shown no signs of being 
“upstage” with his companions. 
Other famous movie lions are Simba, 
six years old, who is considered the finest 
specimen of the race alive; Pluto, a large, 


Lions as Live Stock 


Pluto, famous lion of the movies, doing his daily dozen 


handsome male, one of the first litter 
born to Cyclone and Mary; Tarzan and 
Oggwogg. Pluto, unlike his sire, is ex- 
tremely gentle. Mr. Gay rides him around 
and puts him through a whole gamut of 
tricks. Oggwogg, a tremendous beast, re- 
ceived his name because as a cub, drinking 
from a bottle, he made the sound by which 
he is called. He bears little resemblance 
to a bottle-fed baby now. Two more hand- 
some, full-grown males with amiable dis- 
Positions, now receiving training for 
motion-picture work, are Menelick, four, 
and Caesar, three and a half years old. 

All the lions listed above are reasonably 
gentle—for lions—which is the same kind 
of remark as saying a wind is reasonably 
calm—for a tornado. But these lions have 
kitten-like dispositions in comparison with 
the two outlaws on the place. Butterfly, 
one of them, is absolutely untamable. Gil- 
more, the other, bears the unsavory 
reputation of being the most vicious lion 
in captivity. 

The one aim and ambition of these two 
brutes seems to be to kill a human being. 
They are kept separate from all the others, 
in individual cages. They recognize only 
one man—their master—and they have 


taken an unreasoning dislike to him. The 
moment any one comes near their cages 
they throw themselves at the bars, trying 
to get at him. 

It would seem that creatures like these 
should be destroyed lest they escape some 
time and work infinite havoc. And yet, 
because of the requirements of the studios, 
these two are among the most valuable of 
Mr. Gay’s possessions. Movie sets are put 
up in one of the farm’s safety arenas. A 
protecting cage is built, inside which the 
camera men stand. Then the two are re- 
leased from the runways. Immediately 
they charge the cage containing the cam- 
era men, whose duty it is to grind away 
at the camera—and hope for the best. 


O far the best has always occurred, and 
the two ravening beasts have been 
kept under control. But you are told— 
and you believe it after w atching the two 
wild monsters trying to break through 
their steel cages and get at you—that no 
camera man likes to repeat his experience 
of filming the two charging lions. 
The farm has within its confines some 
hundred thousand square feet of arenas 
and cages. The males and females are 





The live stock watching the camera man 


kept separate for the most part, and the 
young of approximately the same age are 
kept together. In one of the arenas at one 
time there may be twenty-five or thirty 
lions, resting, sleeping, or playing with a 
big bowling ball. Each lion has a name, 
and though to an onlooker they all seem 
just lion, Mr. and Mrs. Gay can recognize 
each one. Through nine runways the 
lions may be moved from any cage to any 
arena without the necessity of being 
handled. 


Hw far can they be trusted? Mr. 
Gay says that a very young cub’s 
disposition in after life can be told. If it 
likes being petted and fondled, usually it 
will be a docile animal when mature. If 
it avoids human beings and prefers to be 
left alone, it will be sullen and irascible 
when it grows up. But affectionate or 
morose, they are wild animals and may 
revert to type at any time. 

For this reason, none of the attendants 
are permitted to enter cages where lions 
are. The master alone enters, and he al- 
ways carries a loaded pistol of heavy 
caliber. In the near future he expects to 
experiment with tear gas as a weapon of 
control. 

The ever-present danger is what makes 
the whole experiment interesting to Mr. 
Gay. He bears more than one scar about 
his body, received while handling his live 
stock. Only a short time ago, completely 
without warning, a vicious lion attacked 
him. Mr. Gay was carrying a large gar- 
bage pail at the time, and as the lion made 
his rush Mr. Gay used this pajl as a 
weapon and struck the lion across the 
face with it. 

The lion backed off and crouched as if 
to think the matter over. Evidently he 
decided that he was more than a match 
for a man with a garbage pail, and made 
his rush again. Mr. Gay saw that the 
animal was in earnest this time, and was 
forced to shoot in self-defense. The heavy 
bullet struck the lion above the eye. The 
lion reeled back, stunned, and his master 
made his escape. It was found necessary 
later to dispatch the badly wounded 
animal. 

A few experiences like that would make 
an ordinary man prefer to raise chickens, 
but to Mr. Gay it is all part of the day’s 
work, He finds real pleasure in putting 
his pets through their routines, and in 
making them do what the movie directors 
ask. Mrs. Gay busies herself with the 
baby cubs, holding the nursing bottle for 
them and teaching them to drink from 
it, covering them (Continued on page 58) 
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Alcide proves 


By ARTHUR W. VAN 


ARLY impressions are lasting, espe- 

cially those gained in the outdoors. 

Remember that time, out in the lake, 

when the canvasbacks started to 
come in, and how Old-Timer hurriedly 
changed the set of the decoys, dividing 
them and leaving an open space between 
the two groups, and how the splendid big 
fellows headed right in without circling 
—without hesitating? I never did forget 
that set for canvasbacks. 

Remember when you were a kid, hunt- 
ing squirrels, how Dad taught you the 
trick of chucking a stick over past the tree 
to turn old fuzzy-tail around to your side? 
Reckon you still do it. 

I was a very young duck hunter when I 
learned, by sad experience, that ducks are 
mortally afraid of a piece of paper or of 
anything white in the marsh. I never for- 
got it—never failed to watch carefully 
to see that no bit of a shell box got outside 
the blind where sharp-eyed old greenhead 
or pintail could get a glimpse of it and 
flare off. Well, rules are only good to be 
broken,+they say; but really, to have one 
completely exploded right in my face was 
almost too much. This happened several 
years ago. 

We had been planning a duck and goose 
hunt in the Louisiana coastal marshes, 
and when seven big bands of geese passed 
over our North Louisiana town one frosty 
October morning last fall we went into 
action. After getting re- 
ports, we decided to try 
our luck on the very 
southernmost border of 
the state. This meant 
Grand Chenier and a 
long trip. Two hundred 
miles by motor-car and 
forty by motor-boat, for 
there were no roads lead- 
ing to the place where 
we were headed for. 

Our = arrangements 
were made by phone 
with Captain Plank at 
Lake Arthur, and on the 
morning of October 30th 
our party assembled with 
dunnage packed, ready 
to ride. At 9:00 A.M. 
on the 3lst we drove 
into Lake Arthur and 
on to the big municipal 
pier, where we were met 
by the Captain. Our bag- 

gage was transferred to his fast boat. cars 
were parked safely and we were off. By 
noon we had made the passage in the 
fast cruiser down Lake Arthur, a beautiful 
sheet of water, down the Mermentau, 
across Grand Lake, into and down the 
lower Mermentau River and up to the 
dock at Grand Chenier. 

In the language of the French habitants, 
Grand Chenier means a big ridge shaded 
by live-oaks, That’s just what it is. It 
parallels the Gulf Coast some four miles 
inland, and the homes of its population of 
several hundred persons line the ridge. 
Between the ridge and the Gulf are the 


famous marshes where shooting is about 
as good as 


mortals should hope for. 
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We Foo! Dem Greeses 


that all waterfowl are not afraid of white paper 


A cheery voice hailed us as we landed 
at the dock. “Hello, everybody. Glad to 
see you. Come right in and be at home.” 
It was Joe, genial host and our chief guide 
and mentor while on the Chenier. 

We returned his greeting with all the 
enthusiasm duck hunters possess when 
they arrive at the hunting grounds. “How 
about a goose hunt?” was our first query. 

“O.K., fine and all right,” was Joe’s 
quick response. “It shall be done. We'll 
open the season on ducks in the morning, 
and tomorrow afternoon we'll get the 
geese. How’s that?” 

We did full justice to the wonderful 
dinner at Joe’s home, a fine old place 
of great age that had weathered many a 
tropical blow and still stood as solid as 
one of the great live-oaks that shaded 
it. We spent the afternoon visiting around 
and riding along the old ridge, talking 
duck and goose shooting with the local 
hunters or watching the flight of water- 
fowl over the marshes before us. 


EFORE going to bed we drew for 

our guides and blinds. I learned that 
my guide was named Alcide. That was all. 
Just as the house was quieting down there 
came the calls of a host of geese passing 
close to the house. My room-mate, Lou 
Turner, and I hit the floor at the same 
time. Answering thumps came from the 
next room. Great excitement prevailed; 





In a pirogue, with a husky cajun for motive power 


and as the gabbling kept up, we lost con- 


siderable sleep 

Four A.M. found every one up and 
out. All of the guides were on hand, and 
we started off, each in a pirogue with a 
husky cajun as motive power. We needed 
power. Low water in the marshes means 
tough going, but finally, after much push- 
ing on the part of Alcide and a lot of 
grunting on my part, we made it. 

As Alcide shoved with his push pole I 
would lean forward, grasp a handful of 
grass and pull—and grunt. We stopped to 
rest several times. During one of these 
pauses Alcide lit a cigarette, looked ahead 
into the darkness and said: “T’ank le bon 
Dieu we soon be out o’ yeah, us. Man, 
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you sho been a beeg help to me. If you 
don’ grunt like dat, I bet we be two-tree 
acre back dere yet, maybe.” 

So I pulled and grunted and Alcide 
pushed and, sure enough, we finally cleared 
the end of the canal and emerged into a 
series of the best-looking ponds one would 
want to see. Alcide knew where he was 
going. That made an even 50 percent of 
us who did. Finally we were there. 

“An’ now,” said Alcide, “we have 
arrive’. Dis is de place. De win’, it is kin’ 
of sout’ I tink, me, so we will hide about— 
yere.” 

Daylight had “cracked,” and it was get- 
ting lighter. I was impatient to get located. 

“Come on, Alcide, let’s get started. It's 
getting late,’ I reminded the guide. 

A gang of teal flashed by to confirm 
my statement. 

“Ah, oui,” agreed Alcide. “Daylight is 
come. Jus’ yo load de fusee now, an’ I 
will put out some decoy, me.” 

There seemed to be no hurry on the 
part of Alcide. Finally he explained that. 
“Yo see, m’sieu, de dock she pass by 
here all de morning long—not only before 
sunup, no. An’ so, if we don’ shoot de 
firs’ ones, we get some odder ones. So it 
don’ mek some gy no.” 

And pass they did. Not all of them, but 
a plenty. And what a . variety ! Mallards, 
pintails, gadwalls and spoonies. A scurry- 
ing gang of teal, a pair or two of ring- 
necks or a Louisiana 
island mallard. The 
wind was light, and they 
came from all directions. 


HOOT, load and 

look. Alcide, in high 
rubber boots, had left 
the pirogue and was 
easing around in the 
marsh grass, picking up 
dead birds and chasing 
cripples. Things were 
going fast enough to suit 
me, and according to the 
shots in all directions it 
seemed that the rest of 
our gang was doing 
business too. 

Alcide returned to the 
pirogue with both hands 
full of ducks—an assort- 
ed bag. He was puffing 
like a steam boiler, hav- 
ing just chased down a 
wing-tipped mallard, and he stood in the 
water a moment to rest. Suddenly he 
stooped. “Down! Down!” he hissed. “Dem 
geeses come. Listen.” 

Suddenly a goose’s honk sounded as 
though right at my ear. I looked up— 
couldn’t help it—and got a hissing reproof 
right back at me from Alcide. Then more 
goose talk from him. Man, that French- 
man could talk goose! He did not use 
any caller; just lifted up his head, stretch- 
ed his neck and talked to them. And they 
answered, Just what their conversation 
was about I don’t know. Whether Alcide 
talked French to them or not I'll never 
know. But on they came. 

“Canadas,” whispered Alcide. “Prepare 
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—but wait. I tell yo w’en to shoot, me.” 

Some more goose conversation from 
Alcide; more answering back. A great 
clangor sounded right behind me. How I 
longed to turn to see what was going on! 
Never such a temptation to rise up. But 
no, I stayed down. It seemed that they 


must be right over my head, so loud 
was the honking. I could hear their 
wing-beats—the strident, throaty calls. 


Then—just before I passed entirely out 


—came the welcome signal. It was an 
excited yell: “Now! Now! Shoot— 
shoot !” 


Shoot I did. They were right over me— 
a dozen or more great birds. I scrambled 
up, aimed and fired. One big fellow col- 
lapsed. Again and again I fired—and 
missed. Too fast. Again I caught aim and 
centered as the big birds scattered wildly 
and climbed. This time and the next I 
held true. Three of the big fellows down, 
each smashing into the lagoon like a ton 
of bricks. 

Alcide yelled with excitement, then 
dashed off to pick up. Now he was happy. 
Soon he had all three and returned wet 
but grinning. 

“Firs’ Canadas I see on de prairie dis 
fall,” said he. “An’ yo sho give it to ’em, 
didn’ you? Yo done fine, m’sieu.” 

“Yes, and if you hadn't out-talked them, 
I'd never had the chance,” I returned. 
“You sure can speak their language. And 
now what do you say we go in and get 
ready to do some real serious goose hunt- 
ing this afternoon?” 

It was still early, and we hadn't quite 
got our legal limit; but we had enough, 
and [ wanted to rest up a bit before going 
out among the geese that Joe had reported 
feeding in large numbers on the burnt 
prairie. These geese were not Canadas, 
but were blues, snowies and white-fronted, 
or speckle-bellies, as they are called on 
the coast. 

Dinner, a most welcome repast that day, 
was soon over. Heavier loads were dug 
out, guns hastily cleaned and the truck 


We Fool Dem Geeses 
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“Down! Down!” Alcide hissed, and suddenly a goose’s 
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ARTHUR D. FULLER 


honk sounded as though right at my ear 


bore us to the landing once more. We 
were going down the Mermentau toward 
the coast, we learned, in a small skiff 
launch. On arriving at the boat our guides 
rejoined us—three of them—and as there 
were six in our party, I wondered how 
the hunt would be arranged. Also, I looked 
about for decoys, but none were visible. 
“Don’t you use decoys?” I queried of 
Alcide. 
“Why, sho, 
do,” he responded. 


m’sieu, of a certainty we 
“Pierre,” he called 


to the tall boy who was fussing with the 
engine, “did yo breeng dat papier lak I 
tol’ yo?” 


“Of a co’se I did, Alcide. W’at yo 
teenk?” came the reply in tones of disgust. 

“What in thunder has paper got to do 
with it?” I wondered. 

“Ave no fear, m’sieu,” Alcide comfort- 
ed me. “We ’ave plenty decoy.” 

We headed down the Mermentau, a big 
river here. Three miles below it broad- 
ened out into Mud Lake, well named, and 
we turned to skirt the left shore. As we 
did so a great noise met our ears, heard 
even over the clattering of our ancient 
engine. We all craned our necks toward 
the center of the lake, and the guides, 
Alcide, Pierre and Emile, pointed simulta- 
neously toward what appeared to be 
cloud rising from the water. 

“Geeses!” shouted all three guides to- 
gether. 


T the sight and the one word from the 
boys, chills started chasing up and 
down my back. Geese by hundreds—thou- 
sands—climbed into the sky and spread 
out in every direction. Great flocks cir- 
cled and returned to the water as our 
boat headed away from them, while others 
flew over the prairies and alighted be- 
hind the tall grass that bordered the lake. 
Swiftly as possible we skirted the lake, 
and the boat stopped. Alcide outlined the 
hunt forthwith. “Emile, yo take two mens 
an’ get off yere.” he ordered. 
Turner and Moore scrambled 


out, 








grabbed guns and shells, and disappeared 
with Emile into the grass. 

“Let’s go,” called Alcide, and Pierre 
again cranked up the engine. Half a mile 
farther the boat was again stopped. “An’ 


now, m’sieu, me an’ you an’ one more will 
go in yere,” pronounced Alcide. 
Tom Buffington quickly followed us 


overside into the shallow water, and we 
landed on the shore. 


OOK,” invited Alcide, and he point- 

ed through the narrow fringe of 

grass that had veiled from us the scene 
on the burnt prairie. 

We looked and gasped. Hundreds of 
geese were before us—standing, walking 
about, feeding on the vast stretch of black- 
ened prairie. 

“T tole you we fin’ 
Alcide, smiling, “an’ 

“Great guns!” 
guns !” 

“Now we work fas’,” ordered Alcide. 
“We not shoot, no. We quick cut some 
leetle small brush, like dis, an’ maybe 
some tall grass—an armful each. Den 
we go make our blin’.” 

We followed suit with all speed, burning 
to get set and going. The work was rush- 
ed, and Alcide led the way straight toward 
the place where the geese were thickest. 
The nearest of them began to fly up. More 
and more took the air until the prairie was 
empty and the sky was crowded with them. 
The great body of the big birds swung 
out over the lake, chattering like mad. 

Alcide moved over the slushy, blackened 
ground with great speed, and soon Buff 
and I were panting and our knees shook. 
Three hundred yards into the prairie went 
the guide before he stopped, dropped his 
bundle of brush, laid down his gun and 
shells, and began the planting of his 
material into a small, compact blind. We 
did the same. I was lucky and found a 
muskrat house near by as the foundation 
for my blind. 

I completely (Continued on page 60) 
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We never save small ones unless they are injured in the catching 


ALASKA LROUT 


Southeastern Alaska ts a trout fisherman’s paradise yet unexplored 


WAS perched on a slippery, over- 
hanging rock fifteen feet above a 
crystal stream in Basket Bay, 
Chichagof Island. Preferring not to 
hear the throaty rumbling and ominous 
sloshing of Mr. Ursus Sitkensis a few 
yards up around the bend, I was earnestly 
trying to sell a Gray Hackle to a parti- 
cular trout of unbelievable dimensions. 
The term “particular trout” is used ad- 
visedly, for the reason that some ten thou- 
sand other trout shared the same pool! 
The humpback salmon had gone up the 
creek on the previous tide, and now be- 
hind them came hordes of piscatorial para- 
sites. The slightly saline waters boiled 
with Dolly Varden trout on their merry 
way to the annual salmon-egg feast. 

The Gray Hackle was pursued even 
while I swung it in the air over the water, 
searching for an opening to get it over the 
big fellow. Instantly it flicked the water 
it was snatched and borne down in the 
center of a mass of struggling trout. Out 
of the scrimmages I lifted six small Dolly 
Vardens, one after another. Then I reeled 
in my line and quit. 

If one were “fishin’ fer fish.” I suppose 
this pool near the mouth of Basket Creek 
might be considered a heaven-sent para- 
dise, but as an opportunity to engage in a 
fine art it was disappointing. There was 
simply no way to place my offering before 
the “particular trout”; so I left him 
finning gently on the bottom—a solitary 
rainbow two feet in length. 

Just a word concerning the Dolly Var- 
den trout. I have written of them in a 
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By FRANK DUFRESNE 


slighting manner here, and in so doing 
have taken my cue from the fishermen of 
southeastern Alaska. The lowly reputation 
suffered by this fish here is not simply a 
result of anglers being surfeited with 
other and better trout fishing, although it 
is in a measure contributory. But the Dolly 
is a gormand, voraciously gobbling what- 
ever bait comes along, offering but mod- 
erate resistance when hooked, and _ be- 
coming soft and flabby in a short time 
after being taken from the water. That's 
a thing or two. 

In addition,. most fishermen “don’t like 
the way they make a living.” Early in the 
spring the Dolly Vardens gather in mighty 
schools at the mouths of salmon-spawning 
rivers, drifting in and out with the tide, 
and glutting themselves on the winter 
hatch of baby salmon until they bulge out 
like overgrown polliwogs. A specimen 
selected at random from a commercial 
fisherman’s net contained three hundred 
and eight salmon fry. Six thousand trout 
in similar condition of “balloonitis” were 
seined at the mouth of one creek. 

Then there is that other habit—follow- 
ing the adult salmon upstream in mid- 
summer to devour their spawn. At this 
season the Dolly usually becomes afflicted 
with parasites of its own, rendering it 
quite unappetizing as human food. Offered 
as a rebuttal in favor of the Dolly Varden, 
however, I must add that in other parts of 
Alaska where conditions and food habits 
are different they are well considered, 
some of this friendship being based, no 
doubt, on the fact that there is no other 


stream trout north of the Alaska Range. 

This derogatory note on the Dolly Var- 

den of southeastern Alaska is set forth not 
as a discouragement to prospective fly 
rodders, but distinctly in the way of a 
contrast to other trout of superlative 
qualities. Flashing, dynamic cut-throats! 
3rilliant rainbows! Tackle-bustin’ steel- 
heads! Legions of them in the cold, rush- 
ing waters of snow-born streams. It’s 
never “too long between bites.” 

On a bright July morning we anchored 
off Kuiu Island and followed a bear trail 
through the deep timber to an old beaver 
dam at the outlet of a beautiful little 
lily-covered lake. 

“The big ones are in the lake; the little 
fellers down the creek,” announced Walt, 
a blue-fox rancher who had taken the day 
off to guide us. “Take your choice.” 


TREAM fishing is my weakness, but 

the prospect of big ones in the lake 
was not to be dismissed lightly. “Me for 
the lake,” I said, “although it looks more 
like a pickerel pond than a hang-out for 
trout.” 

A moment later I yelled, “Muskalonge 
—not pickerel !” 

Two dainty flies were sucked down 
among the lily-pads, never to be seen 
again. My favorite spinner and bucktail 
joined the flies in watery oblivion soon 
afterward. Blue smoke and vitriol! I dug 
frantically through my kit bag for heavy 
tackle and came up with a silver steelhead 
hook attached to a strip of thirty-pound- 
test gut. “This rig’ll hold ’em.” 
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“Maybe.” Walt’s face was distinctly un- 
fruitful of promise. “What are you 
figgerin’ to use for bait?” 

“A live red squirrel would be about 
the ticket,” horned in Ken. “But first you 
got to catch the squirrel.” 

A few yards back along the bear trail 
were the remains of a deer that had been 
killed by wolves. In this dilemma I 
thought about it, and went back to gather 
a tuft of white hair. This I fastened to the 
steelhead hook in crude imitation of a 
“store” bucktail. 

Selecting the most open spot accessible 
from the shore, I dropped the home-made 
bucktail into it and set myself for the fray. 
Nothing happened. I made another cast, 
reeling the bucktail in slowly. A glorious 
trout rose from the black depths and fol- 
lowed it curiously, but did not offer to 
strike. Hastily the bucktail was switched 
back to the far end of the clear place. 
This time I skittered it along the surface 
in imitation of a swimming mouse. 

Bang! Whis-s-s-s! The line smoked out 
as a powerful underwater demon raced 
toward the opposite shore of the lake. 
Thirty—forty—fifty feet of line spun 
away. Splash! The king of all cut-throats 
shot into the air, scattering jeweled spray 
from his gleaming sides. Swish! He was 
up and away again. Time after time the 
dark depths of the lake exploded the 
glistening beauty into the sunshine, the 
red jaws wrenching madly in an effort to 
fling off the stinging barb. 

OR a few moments I was foolish 

enough to believe I could land him. 
Then the inevitable occurred. Looking 
back on it now, I take a sort of gloomy 
satisfaction in believing that nothing else 
could have happened. Fifteen feet of thick, 
heavy-stalked lily-pads lay between us. 
Tiring of his spectacular acrobatics, at 
last the great trout suddenly sounded and 
curved back toward shore. Reeling in as 
fast as I could, I felt two or three heavy, 
sullen jerks, then dragged in a limp line, 
sans bucktail, sans leader. 

I must hand it to my fishing partners 
for preserving a sanctified silence at this 


Some fellows just naturally want a gun in their hands when fishing in brown-bear country 
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Alaska Trout 


awful moment. They said nothing at all, 
and gradually my grip on a cudgel of wood 
relaxed. Possessed of that rare under- 
standing which transcends mere sympathy, 
such men are marked for the companion- 
ship of future days astream. 

After a while I managed to stutter, 
“L-let’s try the little ones in the creek.” 

While I rummaged in my diminishing 
kit bag Ken, standing on the old beaver 
dam, connected with a streak of rainbow 
in the churning water below. He played 
the trout prettily and in due time brought 
it gently to creel on the gravel bar. Imme- 
diately afterward he landed a fine, typical 
Alaska ‘cut-throat—a rich golden and 
copper-colored fish, densely spotted with 
black. Under the jaws were the two crim- 
son slashes from which this trout derives 
its murderous name. 


FIFTEEN-INCHER. Big enough to 
keep,” pronounced Walt. “But every- 
thing under twelve inches goes back, unless 
you want to fill your baskets in the first 
half mile. Not only that but once in a while 
one of the big lunkers drops down into 
the creek. You want to save room for it.” 
I splashed through the shallows a few 
yards to where a giant cedar had fallen 
across the stream and formed a black pool 
flecked with snowy scud. Five big cut- 
throats and an eighteen-inch rainbow came 
to my creel through the agency of a tiny 
Black Gnat. The next fish was a ten-inch 
cut-throat. 

“Time to move on,” observed watchful 
Walt. “Got another mile of fishing yet.” 

We worked leisurely downstream, wad- 
ing along the bars beside rank growths of 
prickly leafed devil’s-club and fragrant 
salmon-berry bushes heavy with mild, 
luscious fruit. The sunlight filtered down 
through the lofty tree-tops in long, nar- 
row beams, creating an aromatic fairy 
stage-land in which we appeared as Lilli- 
putian figures. 

Gray and white-headed eagles were en- 
countered at every turn of the creek, 
perched on low, overhanging stubs, flap- 
ping heavily away when we came close. 
Chattering Steller’s jays; ravens emitting 


sounds like 
corks being drawn from old champagne 


startling, thirst-provoking 
bottles; small fish-crows with their in- 
describable gurgling and silly noises; 
flitting water-ouzels, and gaunt, croaking 
blue herons were ever present to people 
the solemn forest with color and sound. 
Three tiny Sitka deer convoyed us for 
half an hour before their wide-eyed in- 
terest in our strange actions was satis- 
fied. Several times we disturbed other 
fisher folk—black bear that floundered out 
of the creek and went crashing into the 
protective screen of timber, leaving drip- 
ping trails across the dry gravel for us to 
read. 

In one series of riffles I took three varie- 
ties of trout: cut-throats, rainbows and 
Dolly Vardens. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the fighting qualities of 
the two first named, but the Dolly suf- 
fered much by comparison. As time went 
on, my creel sagged with as many trout 
as I could use. I put up my rod and began 
fishing with the camera. The berry bushes 
offered further distraction. And never did 
a pipe taste better. 

Not far from where Sockeye Creek 
blends its amber waters with the green 
sea of Tebenkof Bay an ambitious colony 
of beavers had begun the building of an- 
other dam, cunningly choosing a site where 
tangled windfalls already split the stream 
into many purling little waterfalls. Cas- 
cading over a quartz-ribbed granite bould- 
er at the head of this pool, the creek quick- 
ly slowed to form a sluggish deep place, 
ominous in its threat of big fish. 


T was a strikingly pretty place. As I 
surveyed it for picture prospects Ken 
obligingly posed and tossed his favorite 
lure, a weighted trout fin, into the effer- 
vescing water at the foot of the cascade. In 
a split : and resplit second he became, as far 
as time exposure was concerned, a total 
loss. For a normally calm person he cut up 
most wildly. 
Shortly I saw the reason for it. The 


twin brother to my lost leviathan shot high 
into the sun-streaked air, then bored for 
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VENTUTES 


All the charm of living out of doors, with only cooking, eating and sleeping to worry about 


HERE is a peculiar charm about 
horseback and pack-train travel in 
mountain country, which is lacking 
in the conventional vacation trip. 
Very soon, on your first high-country 
journey astride a good mountain horse, 
you will know this indefinable appeal. You 
are independent of civilization and its 
works, of supply bases and time-tables, of 
automobile roads and gasoline stations. 

The pack-animals carry your food, bed 
and few simple articles of equipment. You 
make camp where you choose, and at any 
time you like. Within an hour after the 
whim strikes you, a meal may be cooked, 
the beds laid out, and the animals hobbled 
in the rich grass. Then you will fish for 
trout, hunt deer, gather in small game 
for the pot, or simply rest. 

You stay a day or a week, depending on 
the time available and your liking for this 
particular spot, with only the fundamen- 
tals of existence—cooking, eating and 
sleeping—to occupy your thoughts. These 
and, of even more importance, the care of 
your animals. Always they must have good 
grass for forage, because they are doing 
extremely hard work without a grain diet, 
and you cannot carry feed for them on an 
extended trip. 

Then there are certain other little things 
which you must know if you, product of 
a different environment, would enjoy your 
first pack trip. It is written in the scheme 
of things that to live—even under these 
apparently simple conditions—we must ex- 
ercise sound judgment as to many little de- 
tails which are far removed from our usual 
civilized lives. The facility with which we 
learn these points and the care used in 
their application indicate surely the suc- 
cess or failure of our mountain excursion. 

While in camp you will see that the 
animals are well hobbled to prevent fast 
travel should they decide to leave you, 
and on the leading spirits you will put 
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Starting into a high Sierra pass 


bells. At daybreak your first conscious 
thought will be to listen for those bells, 
and to investigate if they are not heard 
soon after the sun has risen. Sometimes, 
however, the animals will be resting at 
that time. 

One morning Jimmie, our tenderfoot, 
offered to go and see if the pack-animals 
were still in the little valley in which we 
were camped. He came back after several 
hours, tired and dispirited. “They must be 
traveling fast,” he wailed. “I’ve been away 
down the trail, and couldn’t catch them. 
Guess they’re in the pass by now, and 
headed for home.” 

“Did you look for tracks in the trail?” 
asked some one. 

Jimmie had not, but assured us he had 
looked diligently for the animals. We 


found no tracks going back down the tral, 
and located the entire bunch behind some 
brush on the hillside above camp. 

Mules are generally supposed to be 
evil-minded, designing toward man, and 
all-round cantankerous. This is libel when 
applied to properly broken pack-mules as 
used in our Western mountains. Good 
ones will travel cheerfully, day after day, 
and attend to their complicated job with 
almost human intelligence. 

You will come to like the pack-mules 
and to respect profoundly their uncanny 
ability in meeting the problems of the trail. 
I have watched little Coco stop and glance 
at an overhanging limb which would catch 
her pack, then turn aside and go around 
the spot. A protruding rock or snag per- 
mitting as much as three inches of clear- 
ance would not cause so much as a change 
of stride. That is better judgment than 
a man can exercise in regard to catching 
his knee on a similar protuberance as he 
rides along. 

Mules are notoriously afraid of soft, 
boggy spots, because their small feet sink 
in very quickly, yet I have many times 
started mine into a soft bog that it was 
impossible to go around. They would stop 
and study the ground, make tentative steps 
here and there, and then unerringly choose 
the best route through. And often their 
path would prove better than the one I 
had chosen for my saddle-horse. Yet some 
people believe animals use only instinct. 


OU will respect even the bad mule for 

his certain virtues, in spite of the 
constant watching you must bestow upon 
him. Old Jack was bad, an outlaw that 
had twenty-seven years of devilment back 
of him. He was gray, always fat and slick, 
and as quick as a deer with his four feet. 
He could not be ridden by the best bronco 
“twisters” in the valley. We had to throw 
and hog-tie him for a shoeing job—and 
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then watch out for his teeth. Even in the 
corral he could be caught only by a quick 
toss of a wide-looped riata. 

But under a pack, on the trail, Jack was 
a wonder—willing, fast, sure-footed and 
a natural leader. He would carry safely 
for weeks a tremendous load. He was 
“dynamite” for a stranger to touch, and 
liable to be “poison” for us; but we played 
his game as he saw it, and actually liked 
this demon. 

The mountain mule is self-reliant under 
the most impossible trail conditions—so 
long as he has his feet under him. But 
when the unforeseen accident occurs, he at 
once knows when his own resources are 
exhausted, and not until then does he rec- 
ognize man’s superior ability. At such a 
time his faith is absolute and touching. 

One time we had reached the last 
switchback going into a high pass, and 
were glad to relax after many hours of 
difficult climbing. I dismounted for a 
moment, and just then my horse crowded 
little Sally mule as she was hopping over 
a steep ledge at the sharp turn. She was 
caught off balance, shoved over the edge, 
and went tumbling, end over end, down 
the steep slope of granite talus below. She 
landed on her back far down, among the 
giant boulders. 

Sadly we picked our way down there to 
salvage what was left of the pack. Sally’s 
neck would be broken, of course. We cut 
the lash rope and latigo straps, and tried 
to roll her over. She opened her eyes, 
waved her legs uncertainly for a moment, 
then calmly struggled to her feet. While 
we picked a precarious way back to the 
trail she followed like a dog and the next 
day she carried her pack. 

There is much to see and enjoy on the 
trail. On your first trip you will spend 
much time gazing afar over the distant 
high peaks and across the wide, lake- 
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Pack Train Adventures 


strewn basins. Riding through the deep, 
shaded cafions, you will look up at the 
towering rim-rock and marvel at the tre- 
mendous fall of the many brave little 
streams which leap boldly out into space. 

Later you will note and study the inti- 
mate little things that are close by as your 
long-dormant outdoor senses respond to 
the wilderness surroundings. The birds 
will be interesting, and there are a great 
many varieties in the great caiions of the 
Sierras. It is fun to note the tracks and 
signs of the wild animals, and to interpret 
their meaning. There is always a thrill in 
seeing deer, and you will try to be the 
first to point out an old buck standing 
motionless in the brush. But you will prob- 
ably see only a vague patch of brown, a 
shining tip of horn or a flicking ear at 
first; one of these will catch your eye, 
and then the whole animal will be revealed. 


HUS the trail day will pass quickly 

and pleasantly. But always, even with 
the best of pack and saddle stock, one must 
eternally be vigilant for the many things 
that may happen. You will not be con- 
sciously watching for trouble, but your 
ear will be attuned for any unusual sound 
among the animals, such as the clatter of 
a loose horseshoe, or the rattling of loose 
gear under a pack cover. 

If you ride in the rear, you will 
periodically glance along the string of 
pack animals to see if Blackie is crowding 
the leader in an effort to get the coveted 
place. A slight limp may denote a wedged 
rock in the tender frog of a mule’s hoof, 
and this must be attended to at once. A 
widely swaying pack will indicate poor 
balance or a loose lash rope, and spells 
potential trouble. Even a dragging lead 
rope must be made secure. All of these 
minor things—and many others—may, if 
unnoticed, turn your peacefully jogging 


Across Rae Lake to Dragon Peak. An exposure from almost any point assures an interesting picture p 
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outfit into a tangled, kicking mess of 
struggling animals and flying pack gear. 
On our pack trips in the Sierra Nevada 
Range we move often, for there is so much 
to do and see. The challenge of the new 
pass; the unknown ahead, along the trail; 


the unnamed lake basin we saw on the 
map—they lure us on. From an 11,000- 
foot camp, just under the snow peaks, we 
descend swiftly a few thousand feet and, 
six or eight hours later, camp beside a 
smooth-flowing river in a gorge a mile 
deep, where the surroundings are those of 
midsummer. 

These frequent moves mean packing, 
and packing is hard work; also, it is ex- 
acting work. You never know the value 
of a strong latigo-strap or a tight knot 
until your first poorly tied pack goes 
whirling off a bucking mule and into a 
bottomless gorge—a total loss. And always 
this pack will contain your bed and food 
and other desirable things. 

Countless little details must be attended 
to and in their proper order when you 
pack up to move on. Loose articles are 
gathered up and made snug; the food sup- 
ply placed in the pack boxes or canvas 
kyacks, with loving care always bestowed 
upon the eggs and jars of jam. The 
kyacks must balance exactly, a pair to the 
mule. These are placed, with other equip- 
ment, and folded bedding for a top pack, 
near the mule they are intended for. 


ACH mule must wear his own saddle 

and none other, for this small and 
seemingly frail affair of wood has been 
shaped to fit his back accurately, to pre- 
vent a sore spot developing, which might 
cause you untold trouble. Saddle pads 
must be examined for dirt and rough 
spots and laid on very smoothly. The 
working of a 200-pound pack, transmitted 
down through (Continued on page 59) 
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Styles in Canoes 





In choosing a canoe, be sure to get one suited to your needs 


ITH the possible exception of 

the raft, the canoe was uncivil- 

ized man’s first answer to the 

challenge of impassable rivers 
and lakes. It was a natural development, 
as witness the kayak of the Eskimo, the 
dugout of the African and South Sea 
Islander, and the birch of the North 
American Indian. These must have origi- 
nated independently of each other, and 
yet they are fundamentally the same. 

In the same vein, it has been said that 
the canoe is the “child of nature,” which 
possibly accounts for the grip it has on 
those who push into the wilderness, not 
from necessity but from choice. It is an 
instinctive feeling, handed down, as it 
were, from barbaric ancestors. The ad- 
venturous lover of the outdoors gets a 
thrill from paddling quietly along a wil- 
derness waterway, from trying out the 
vicious rips of a wild river, or the curling, 
breaking rollers of a broad lake. Would 
he still get this thrill if the comparatively 
modern and prosaic rowboat were sub- 
stituted for the canoe, even though it were 
endowed with the ability to meet such 
tests? It is quite probable that he 
would not. 

The history of the canoe is interesting. 
Developed as a necessity by early man and 
used as such by his descendants, it was 
not until 1865 that any real attempt was 
made to popularize canoeing as a sport. 
In that year a Scotchman named John 
MacGregor constructed a model that he 
named “Rob Roy,” and in this craft he 
made a thousand-mile cruise on the Dan- 
ube, Rhine, Nile and other waters. The 
account of his journeys was later pub- 
lished. 

The Rob Roy was patterned somewhat 
after the kayak, being entirely decked 
except for a small well left open for the 
paddler, and propelled by the Eskimo’s 
double-bladed paddle. In construction, 
however, the white man’s methods were 
followed, it being a lapstreak or clinker- 
built craft. This refers to the thin cedar 
planking or streaks of the sides and bot- 
tom, lapped much like the clapboards on 
a house and nailed to a framework of 
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ribs, the nails being tightly clinched on the 
inside. No caulking was necessary, and 
the only requirement for a dry craft was 
that the nails be kept tightly clinched and 
the craft kept in the water or in a place 
where the laps would not shrink and open. 

That great old woodsman, Nessmuk, 
was a staunch advocate of clinker- built 
canoes and—one of the reasons for his 








Outlines of round-bottomed and flat-bot- 
tomed canoes, both with a good “tumble- 
home” 


notoriety as a go-light traveler—during a 
summer of the early eighties cruised in 
such a craft that weighed only a few 
ounces over ten pounds. However, his 
canoes resembled MacGregor’s only in the 
lapstreak construction. They were built 
after a model known as the open Canadian, 
which was developed and used by the 
white man in the vast wilderness reaches 
of Canada long before the advent of the 
Rob Roy. 
Nessmuk’s undecked and 


model was 
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had practically no keel. It was very strong 
and durable, light on the carries, and 
could accommodate two or more persons 
or a considerable load of freight. In con- 
struction, it was either clinker-built, as 
described, or of the batten type. The latter 
type had the planking placed edge to edge, 
a batten nailed over the crack on the 
inside, and the outside calked with pitch 
or a similar substance. This craft was 
used by most of the hunters and trappers 
of the North Country in preference to 
the Indian birch. 

The open Canadian was so well de- 
signed that there was practically no change 
in its construction down through the 
years. Even to-day this model of wooden 
canoe is popular in parts of Canada, if it 
does not actually predominate there. 

SHE present canvas-covered canoe, 

now almost universally used, is a 
direct descendant, not of either of these 
aforementioned types, but of the redskin’s 
birch, being really the birch improved by 
the white man’s modern tools and methods. 
It retains most of the good points of this 
really wonderful craft, and improves on 
many of its faults. 

The canvas canoe has the advantage 
of a smoother surface, of truer, faster 
lines, is more rigid than the birch, and 
will hold its shape far better. Moreover, 
a canvas canoe whose covering is properly 
finished will stand more knocks and raps 
than any other type; and if the canvas 
is cut or ripped, it can easily be patched 
and is as good as ever. Two other ad- 
vantages of the canvas canoe are that 


it does not absorb water and increase 
greatly in weight, as do the wooden 


canoe and, to a lesser extent, the birch; 
and if covered with a canvas efficiently 
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The lake canoe should have low, blunt ends and a straight keel line 
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treated, it may be turned over in the full 
rays of a hot sun without shrinking, open- 
ing cracks and running pitch. 

The story goes that the idea of the 
canvas craft originated with a Penobscot 
Indian, who covered his leaking birch with 
a piece of painted cloth. If this story is 
true, then it may be said that the white 
man is indebted to the Indian not only for 
the birch, but for its successor, the canvas- 
covered canoe, as well. 


N the market now one may find many 

types of the canvas-covered craft. 
Some have points that make them prefer- 
able under certain conditions, while others 
have points that make them desirable 
under conditions perhaps quite the op- 
posite of the first. Also, there are high- 
priced and low-priced products, with the 
resulting variance of quality in workman- 
ship and materials. Consequently, the chap 
who is about to buy a canoe for the first 
time finds himself faced with a number 
of perplexing problems. 

As no one wants a cranky craft, perhaps 
one of the first things 1s to Jearn to 
recognize the points that tend to make a 
canoe steady. Length is one of these, 
breadth is another, and of course the two 
combined give a proportionally greater 
safety. Likewise, a flat-bottomed canoe is 
steadier than a round- bottomed one, while 
this flatness carried well into the bow and 
stern, with resulting blunter ends, is also 
an important factor. Also, a canoe whose 
sides come up with a bulge, not straight 
and sharp, is much steadier. This bulge 
is known as “tumble-home.” 

Determining on the model is the next 





The open gunwale is stronger and allows 
thorough draining of the canoe 


step of the canoe purchaser. He finds him- 
self able to buy many different types, such 
as river canoes, lake canoes, war canoes, 
freight canoes, sponson canoes, sailing 
canoes and dolled up, shiny park canoes. 
Before he can pick out the model that 
will fit him best, it is quite obvious that 
he must first consider how and under 
what conditions he expects to use it. As 
the fellow who is going into the forest 
regions for his vacation will use his craft 
on river or lake waters or both, let us 
consider the features that make a certain 
type of canoe better adapted to the one 
than to the other. 

A canoe for broad rivers and big rough 
lakes, where the traveling is sloppy even 
on calm days, should have length and 
width, with the width carried well into 
the ends. Such a canoe is not only steadier, 
but rises with the waves instead of cutting 
down through them, as a sharp-prowed 
craft would do. It should have a somewhat 
rounded bottom and a keel, in order that 
the course might be held better against 
wind and waves. It should be built with a 
straight keel and with ends low, this also 
to reduce wind deflection. 

_It should not be built absolutely rigid, 
like a freight canoe, which is made to 
stand heavy loads and strain, but must 
have a slight flexibility that would allow 
it to accommodate itself to heavy seas, 
with correspondingly greater ease of 
handling. This craft, with its extra length, 
width and depth, and its blunt ends and 
broad lines, would be slower than a 
sharper, narrower canoe, and the distance 


Styles in Canoes 


covered for the amount of energy ex- 
pended would not be so great; but it would 
be a seaworthy craft which would see you 
through gales and rough seas that would 
surely swamp the other type. 

On the other hand, for a canoe that was 
to be used on a river, where there were 
fast water, shallows and many portages, 
other points would be desirable. It should 
be narrower and somewhat shorter. It 
should be flat-bottomed, requiring a draft 
of only a few inches, and there should be 
no keel. The keel line would round down 
a bit in the center, with the ends lifted 


in that he considers it an innovation of the 
city manufacturer, but more, I suspect, 
because he knows its dangers in fast water 
and the slowness with which a keel- 
equipped canoe changes direction. 

In the section of Maine where I have 
long been familiar with canoes and river- 
men, the popular craft, differ as it may in 
all other respects, is almost invariably a 
20-footer and without a keel. A river-man 
once told me that if I were ever caught 
out on a big lake during a gale, to lie down 
in the bottom of the canoe and let it go, 
and it would ride the storm out. While I 














Sharp, raised ends and a keel line curved to the center are best for river work 


after the fashion of the Indian birch, 
which allow it to be pivoted easier and 
quicker on its center in bad water, and to 
some extent prevent the current from 
catching and swinging the ends. The ends 
would be sharper and the tumble-home, 
or bulge, would be less, giving faster lines 
and more distance for the energy expended. 

The weight would be as little as pos- 
sible, with due regard for necessary 
strength, this to lighten the toil at the car- 
ries. Sixteen feet long, 33 inches wide 
and 12 inches deep would not be far from 
the correct dimensions of such a craft, 
while for lake work a canoe 18 or 20 feet 
long, 36 to 40 inches wide and 13 or 14 
inches deep would probably be acceptable 
to most. 


SUALLY the voyageur does not use 

his canoe exclusively on a river or 
on a lake, but on a combination of both. 
Consequently, as no one canoe can have 
all these points, some of which are quite 
the opposite of each other, it is quite obvi- 
ous that a compromise must be made. In 
such a compromise, a large part of the 
stability would come from good length and 
a medium breadth; that is, an 18-foot 
canoe with a width of 34 or 36 inches and 
a depth of 13 inches would probably hit 
it well. 

Have the bottom a flat one, with a good 
tumble-home and with the width extend- 
ing quite well into the ends. I would have 
a straight keel an@ low ends to prevent 
windage on the lakes, and portage around 
any rapids that I did not consider myself 
capable of negotiating. Such a craft would 
weigh between 70 and 85 pounds ; it would 
stand an amazing amount of punishment 
on the lakes, and would still be a reason- 
ably fast and well-behaved craft on the 
dead-waters and rapids of the rivers. 

As to a keel on the craft, there is much 
argument pro and con. A keel strengthens 
a canoe, steadies it, and unquestionably 
saves the bottom much grief. But it re- 
quires more draft, and in running bad 
water is actually dangerous. Let your keel 
run hard on a submerged rock, and in- 
stantly you are gripped and swung broad- 
side by the current, the canoe is heeled 
over, and the rest of the journey down 
that rapid is a sad story. 

This happened twice to me in making a 
trip down the west branch of the Penob- 
scot in a canoe equipped in such a fashion. 
It was only through the choicest bit of 
luck that the canoe broke loose as it swung 
broadside, and I somehow straightened it 
and got down the rest of the rapid without 
smashing up. The professional river-man 
usually scorns a keel under any circum- 
stances, partly through prejudice, perhaps, 


have no intention of demonstrating to my- 
self the truth of this, I have no doubt that 
a good 20-foot canoe under these condi- 
tions would weather a surprisingly bad 
blow. Yet, in spite of this partiality to 20- 
footers, I ‘still stick to the 18-foot craft as 
being more ideal under the variety of con- 
ditions encountered on a wilderness cruise. 

There are other natural conditions that 
may enter into the selection of a canoe, but 
I consider the above are the most impor- 
tant ones. The prospective purchaser 
should first consider them, and then buy 
what he believes will best meet the condi- 
tions he has to encounter. Of course, if he 
intends to specialize in racing or sailing, 
he must delve deeper into the subject; or 
if, for some reason, safety is the only point 
in which he is interested, then the slower 
and more cumbersome sponson is his an- 
swer. 

If possible, buy a canoe built by a repu- 
table manufacturer. Even then there are 
some features of construction that it is 
well to look to, for nearly all have a lower- 
priced as well as a high-priced product, 
and the former may not answer your 
needs. 

A good quality of canoe usually has ribs 
of cedar, two or more inches wide and 
spaced at least four to’ a foot. Sometimes 
half ribs are placed between the full- 
length ones; but unless the canoe is to be 
placed under more than ordinary strain, 
this is not essential. The planking is also 
of cedar, preferably of the finest quality 
and straight-grained, and should be full- 
length strips. Short-length planking yay 
be the cause of your canoe “hogging,” 
sagging in the middle. 


E sure that the canoe is made with 
open gunwales to allow sand—one of 

the canoe’s worst enemies—and water to 
drain out when the craft is overturned. Al- 
so, this construction is considered stronger. 
If the canoe is equipped with one or more 
seats, as it probably will be, they should 
not be level with the gunwales, but drop- 
ped three or four inches on bolts, thus 
keeping the weight of the canoeist lower 
and increasing the steadiness of the craft. 
The treatment of the canvas is impor- 
tant. One properly finished will stand a 
tremendous amount of hard knocks, while 
one cheaply done may crack and check 
the first time the craft is overturned and 
exposed to a hot sun. In this, of course, 
as well as in many other details of con- 
struction, the purchaser will haveto depend 
on the reliability of the manufacturer. 
Such a manufacturer, however, usually 
places full specifications in his catalog and 
is careful to see that they are correct 
in every way. (Continued on page 60) 
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URING my five consecutive sea- 
sons as an employee of one of the 


resorts in America’s largest 

National Park, I saw numerous 
black and brown bears, but only one 
grizzly up to the latter part of the fifth 
seasqn. Then came a marked change in 
the activities of a great number of the 
grizzlies in the vicinity. Not only tour- 
ists, but other employees and even the 
rangers began to report how many griz- 
zlies they had seen. Upon hearing their 
stories, [ decided to visit the feeding 
grounds more frequently and see for 
myself. 

I was usually off duty for the day about 
3:00 P. M., as was also Fred, one of the 
other employees. We were both desirous 
of getting some pictures of the grizzlies. 
One afternoon we loaded our cameras and 
started for the feeding grounds, where the 

garbage from the kitchen is hauled. This 
dane is about one mile from the camp. 

It was still early in the evening when 
we reached our destination, but no griz- 
zlies were present. This did not disappoint 
us because we had been informed that they 
did not come out of the woods until late, 
if at all. 

The spot where the garbage was dump- 
ed was alongside a fallen tree and just 
beneath the branches of a large, standing 
dead pine. A few feet away stood a clump 
of other pines, inthe center of a large 
amphitheater- -like clearing about three 


A large female grizz 


PICTURING the 
(GRIZZLIES 


When the world’s largest carnivore looks into the camera 


By MARTIN 


hundred yards in diameter. Hiking parties 
were conducted daily to the edge of this 
clearing at a point opposite a path on 
which the grizzlies usually approached. 
Any one going beyond this point did so 
at his own risk and against the advice 
of the guide. 

This order did not include employees. 
However, few of them ever had the de- 
sire or inclination to venture within the 
danger zone. They knew that even though 
the black and brown bears would often 
submit to being approached, even close 
enough to be fed from the hand, these ani- 
mals were not tame or harmless. Far 
from it, as many people who are foolish 
enough to feed them by hand find out. 
Each year the resort dispensary is visited 
by tourists who make this mistake and 
are forced to seek treatment for bear bites 
or lacerations, which are sometimes very 
serious. Practical advice for tourists 
would be: “When you see a bear, keep 
your hands in your pockets.” 

While I was quite familiar with the 
character of the treacherous “tame bears” 
and their uncertain actions, I knew but 
little about the grizzly. I did know that 
if we expected ever to get a picture of 
them, we would have to go within the 
danger zone. To do this with grizzlies 
present required consideration from two 
points: First, if they saw us, would they 
stay until we were close enough to get a 
picture? Not likely; they probably would 


ly and her three cubs. When cubs are present, look out for mama 


JAY GORDON 


make a hasty departure to the timber, 
Second, assuming they didn’t go to the 
timber, might they not come for us? They 
might. We didn’t care to question their 
attitude. Consequently the thing for us to 
do was to climb a tree before they ar- 
rived and wait. The grizzly’s inability to 
climb adds another score to his credit. 

We had been waiting about two hours 
in our respective trees, which were at dif- 
ferent angles to the feeding ground. Sud- 
denly, as if they had been given a cue, 
there was a mad scramble and snorting, 
and every black and brown bear in the 
vicinity took to cover. 

A black yearling cub, in his eagerness 
to reach safety, came directly toward my 
tree and scampered up to within two feet 
of me before he discovered that the tree 
was already occupied. If bears - ex- 
press surprise, that chap did it. I’m not 
describing my own expression at that par- 
ticular time. The bear took one short 
look at me and went down almost as fast 
as he had come up. 


UCH relieved, I looked around for 

the cause of the disturbance and 

saw two full-grown grizzlies appearing 
over a ridge a short distance away. They 
raised to their full height, swung their 
massive heads from side to side, then to- 
gether charged toward the feeding ground, 
from which the other bears were fleeing. 
It was an impressive sight, accentuated 
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Picturing the Grizzlies 





One of the grizzlies lumbered over beneath the tree in which Fred was seated and gazed up at him 


by the immaculate appearance of their 
silvery, dark fur, which waved back and 
forth on their great backs. 

Upon reaching the garbage, all signs of 
their haste vanished and they began paw- 
ing about, selecting their morsels with 
the greatest of care. This kept up for the 
greater part of an hour. In the meantime 
their impatient cousins began to get bolder 
and venture cautiously back toward the 
odorous meal from which they were so 
rudely interrupted. 

Just about this time Fred also discarded 
some of his caution by calling over to me 
in a low voice. The grizzlies immediately 
raised up, sniffed the air and gazed about 
with extreme alertness. Then a rather 
amusing incident followed—that is, it was 
amusing to me. One of the grizzlies lum- 
bered directly over beneath the tree in 
which Fred was seated, and sat down and 
gazed up at him as if to say, “All right, 
come on down; I’m waiting.” He sat 
there for a few minutes, then, seeing that 
Fred didn’t seem to care about coming 
down, he returned to his dinner. 

A few minutes later they both wandered 
off over the ridge in the direction from 
which they had approached. And so end- 
ed our first grizzly hunt, but we were by 
no means satisfied. 


E had been told that a huge mother 

grizzly with four cubs had been 
seen at the feeding ground, and we de- 
termined to get a picture of the unusual 
family. A grizzly mother having that 
many cubs is an extremely rare occur- 
rence, and according to reports she was 
an unusually large specimen. 

One evening, at the usual confusion of 
the other bears, I looked up and saw 
emerging from the timber a great silvery 
bear, with four little fellows a few feet 
in the lead. Just then the voices of the 
approaching hiking party broke the 
silence. The alert mother grizzly rose on 
her haunches, made one graceful swing 
and bounded back to the timber, with the 
offspring at her heels. 


After getting a glimpse of that mag- 
nificent creature and her babies, we 
were more determined than ever to secure 
a picture of her which would be an 
achievement. Even the official photog- 
rapher of the park had so far not accom- 
plished this. The following afternoon, 
after talking over the situation, we de- 
cided to abandon our former position and 
get up in the dead tree whose branches 
were directly over the spot where the 
garbage was dumped. It would be taking 
chances, we knew, because should any 
grizzly appear, some black or brown 
cubs might, as they often did, come up 
the dead tree, escorted by an ill-tempered 
mother. Nevertheless we decided to take 
clubs up with us and risk it. 


E arrived at the feeding ground, 

settled ourselves on the lower 
branches and waited. The garbage wagon 
had not yet arrived with the daily offering, 
which accounted for the peaceful scene we 
looked upon. All around us, either in the 
open or just at the edge of the timber, 
lounged bruins of various sizes and de- 
scriptions. Two little cubs were having a 
wrestling match near their drowsy, un- 
concerned mother, while a shabby and ner- 
vous little brown mother was wandering 
about in an effort to keep near her in- 
quisitive and runty little cub. Otherwise 
activity was lacking, and the scene was 
one to be remembered. 

It was perhaps thirty minutes before 
the garbage arrived. Then what a change 
in action! We asked the driver to empty 
his load just beneath us, which he did. 
As soon as he had gone the scene be- 
came one of those “everybody for him- 
self” affairs, accompanied by a growling 
conversation and a frequent cuff on some- 
body’s head between growls. 

After this had continued for some time, 
the blacks emphasized their bad manners 
by suddenly leaving their meal in excited 
confusion, without excusing themselves 
or waiting to greet their callers—three 
young grizzlies coming across the clear- 





ing. I almost forgot why I was up in the 
tree. But when I saw Fred aiming his 
camera, I remembered and did likewise. 
Then, just as the grizzlies emerged from 
the clump of pines and were crossing 
the fallen tree, they paused for a final 
cautious look. That was fatal—they got 
photographed! 

They were unconscious of our presence 
until sometime later, when I made a 
slight noise to note the effect. The largest 
of the trio raised to his full height with 
a piece of food in his mouth; but not dis- 
covering the source of the sound, he re- 
sumed his meal. 

I was beginning to feel we had been 
well rewarded for our day’s effort when 
suddenly Fred whispered, “Look !” 

There, in the path leading from the 
timber, was the huge grizzly mother 
and her four cubs. They stopped! All 
straightened up and sniffed the air. Then 
on they came, one cub in the lead, the 
other three abreast just behind him and 
their monstrous mother in the rear. Such 
a sight! They advanced with far more 
alertness than had the others, stopping 
several times and rearing up before they 
reached the clump of pines. These were 
beautiful specimens and as fat as seals. 


HE grizzly family approached the 

fallen tree at almost the same spot 
where the other three had. After their 
leader had climbed over, the other three 
cubs lined up, side by side, with their 
forepaws upon the tree, and posed for a 
moment; then they tumbled out on the 
other side and joined their kinsmen. The 
mother, who came up from the rear, sensed 
our presence and tried to call her offspring 
back, but they were too interested in the 
nice, juicy garbage to obey. 

The huge mother, whose patience was 
being tried by the disobedient conduct of 
her youngsters, came directly below the 
tree, not ten feet from where we were 
perched, and looked directly up at us with 
a dangerous challenge in those beady 
brown eyes. I (Continued on page 84) 
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AST, rugged and forbidding loom- 
ed the Great Smoky Mountains. A 
wild region of mighty and name- 
less peaks which hid their crests 


among the scurrying clouds. A land of 
dark forests and deep cafions which ex- 
tended for miles in every direction. Here, 
strangely marooned amid the highly cul- 
tivated regions of Eastern America, was 
a wilderness area that had remained un- 
changed throughout the centuries which 
have so altered the face of our continent. 
The Great Smokies! The very name 
seems to breathe an air of mystery and of 
romance—of something vague and indis- 
tinct and far away. It seems to hint of: 


“Something lost behind the ranges; 
Something hidden—go and find it!” 


It was but natural that the famous Ap- 
palachian Trail, that 2,000-mile highroad 
for hikers which will soon be completed 
from Mount Katahdin, Maine, to the 
southern termination of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, should seek to penetrate this 
wild region, which forms the culminating 
point of the Appalachian chain. This trail, 
which is being actively sponsored by prac- 
tically all the outdoor clubs of the East, 
is a wilderness footpath that will traverse 
all the highest and most remote ranges 
from Maine to Georgia. 

It is not proposed to make the Appala- 
chian Trail into a “board-walk” for the 
effeminate and lounge-loving “Knights of 
The Over-Stuffed Sofa.” Forever will the 
trail retain its true wilderness character. 
It shall be but a means of making the 
recreational areas of the East more acces- 
sible to those hardy souls who, with pack- 
sack and hiking boots, fare forth to find 
their own in the far blue hills. 

When I first decided to scout and blaze 
the Appalachian Trail from Maine to 
Georgia, as a contribution to the project, 
I realized that the most difficult portion of 
the entire journey would be encountered 
in the Great Smokies. For a distance of 
more than fifty miles, air-line, the main 
divide of this massive range holds an 
altitude of more than 5,000 feet above 
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That grand old man, 
Horace Kephart 


sea-level. Towering 
almost 2,000 feet 
above this master 
ridge, which forms 
the back-bone of 
the Smokies, there 
are dozens of peaks 
clothed with dense, 
dark forests of 
spruce and balsam 
—forests which so 
forcefully remind 
one of the North 
Woods that it is 
hard to recall that 
one is really in the 
sunny South. 

In height above 
mean sea-level the 
Great Smokies fail 
to impress one as 
do the peaks of the Rockies. In order to 
form a true conception of the towering 
massiveness of the Smokies, it is neces- 
sary to remember that, compared with 
our Western mountains, they stand up- 
on a very low base. The actual base level 
is only about 1,000 feet above the sea, 
while the high plateau upon which the 
higher peaks of the Rockies stand attains 
an altitude of several thousand feet. 

When viewed from a distance, the mas- 
ter range of the Smokies is fully as im- 
pressive as many peaks which are more 
famed. It is very common for the peaks 
of our newest National Park to rise more 
than 5.000 feet above their own base, a 
figure seldom exceeded even by the snow- 
capped pinnacles of the Rockies! 

Located as they are, almost in the geo- 
graphical center of Eastern America, it 
is hard to grasp an idea of the wildness 
and the splendid isolation of the Great 
Smokies. Should one seek among the 
mountains themselves the reason for their 
primitive character, he will readily find 
it. In all the length and breadth of the 
Smokies—the range is about seventy miles 
long by some thirty-five miles wide—there 
is scarcely an acre to be found that is 
adapted to farming. 

As a result, the land-hungry settlers 
who swarmed to the adjacent regions at 
the close of the Revolution have religious- 
ly avoided the steep mountainsides and the 
deep gorges. The timbermen, who early 
in the present century cut over so much 
of the Southern Appalachians, found this 
region little to their liking, as the rugged 
nature of the country made it unprofitable 
to remove even the most valuable sorts of 
timber. The dense forest offered such 
scanty grazing lands that even the most 
enterprising of the cattle men sought their 
pasture lands elsewhere. 

The Great Smokies have, therefore, been 
strictly avoided by those who would ex- 
ploit and despoil the region. Today the 
Smokies are a sort of “never-never land,” 
right in the center of the most densely 
populated portion of America. Here one 
will find an area that is perhaps the last 


Blazing the 


By 





R. R. OZMER 


hundred square miles of virgin forest in 
the entire East. 

While it has been my custom to carry 
on the scouting of the Appalachian Trail 
alone, the very nature of the country made 
it essential that I have a companion in the 
Smokies. Two men, by using the same 
tent, cooking gear, bedding and those 
many little items of equipment which will 
serve the needs of two persons, may travel 
much lighter than the lone hiker. This also 
allows a larger supply of food to be taken; 
and when one is obliged to travel more 
than sixty miles between sources of sup- 
plies and through some of the roughest 
country in America, every ounce counts. 

A trail companion of the right sort— 
one whom you can “tie to” and upon whom 
you can rely in any emergency—is truly 


In the rock garden of the gods 


a gift from the gods. I was exceptionally 
fortunate in having Granville Hunt, an 
excellent woodsman and mountaineering 
enthusiast, accompany me. It is not every 
good fellow about town who will make a 
real buddy when confronted with the dif- 
ficulties and hazards of wilderness travel. 
On a long, hard mountain journey the real 
man will be readily shown up, and for- 
tunate indeed is he whe has the right kind 
of a comrade on such a.trip. 

Starting our little expedition from the 
village of Waterville, North Carolina, 
near the Tennessee state line, we left the 
waters of the Big Pigeon River and hiked 
southward up the valley of Big Creek. 
This stream, crystal-clear and very rapid, 
is not misnamed in the least, and it is 
wonderful trout water. Here one finds 
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both the rainbow (Salmo irideus) and the 
brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) in 
great plenty. Big Creek, while it is not 
another Nipigon, is surely a stream that 
has much to offer the follower of Father 
Izaak, for it is a wild and secluded little 
river whose cold and sparkling waters are 
but seldom disturbed by any angler. 

Just beyond the point where we pitched 
our first camp in the Smokies, Hunt and I 
made a little discovery which throws much 
light upon a controversy that has long been 
waged among the sportsmen who frequent 
the Smokies. Many persons hold that the 

panther, also known as the cougar, the 
puma or the mountain lion, has been ex- 
terminated throughout the vast area which 
is now included in the National Park. 
Others, especially the native hunters, who 
are perhaps in position to speak with 
greater authority, affirm that the great 
cats, which are so fond of high, secluded 
mountainous regions, still exist in this 
wilderness. 


S no actual proof of the presence of 

the cougar has been forthcoming for 
many years, the sum of the matter seemed 
to rest with the nays. Many occurrences 
indicated the presence of the huge cats, 
it is true; but of positive proof there was 
none, and no one could make a positive 
statement in the matter. True, full-grown 
cattle had often been found killed in the 
depths of the more remote gulfs between 
the towering ranges, and it seemed hard to 
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On foot through the newest of our National Parks 


believe that these kills were the work of 
the black. bear. Sportsmen are famed for 
one trait—they are “from Missouri”—and 
no one had produced sufficient proof to 
show them. 

We were, therefore, greatly surprised, 
as well as delighted, to find a series of six 
cougar tracks very clearly imprinted in 
the damp sands of Big Creek! At the first 
glance I thought the tracks to be those of 
the forefoot of a black bear, which is very 
common through the Smokies. Noticing 
the second track more closely, I was 
astounded to see that instead of showing 
five toe marks, as does the bear, only 
four were shown. 


HIS, of course, brought me to an 

abrupt halt. I have hunted the cougar 
both in the West and in the Everglades 
of Florida, and many times have I dis- 
mounted to examine more closely the 
tracks of the great cats. There could be 
no doubt about it. The beast that had so 
recently left his spoor among the sands 
was none other than our old friend, Felis 
couguar! At last positive proof, in sup- 
port of those who held that the cougar 
still roamed the “high-tops” of the 
Smokies, had been found. 

A rough sketch of the tracks was made 
upon the spot by Hunt. This sketch was 
later shown to Horace Kephart, the grand 
old woodsman of the Smokies, who prob- 
ably knew more about the region than any 
other one man. Kephart’s verdict was to 


The Great Smoky Mountains—a wild region of picts and nameless peaks 





the effect. that at last his beliefs were 
vindicated—the cougar still roams at will 
among the vast forests of the Great 
Smokies. 

Upon reaching the high summit of the 
Smokies at the end of our second day, we 
were forced to pitch a dry camp in a deep 
saddle between Mount Guyot and a name- 
less peak of over 6,000 feet that rises just 
south of Guyot. We had encountered one 
of those exceedingly dense fogs which are 
nothing less than thick clouds that let 
down upon the high-tops. Even on a 
bright, sunny day one has difficulty in 
finding the main divide because of the 
gloomy and dark forests of spruce that 
seldom allow a look-out ahead. When the 
clouds sweep across the high ridges, ob- 
scuring the entire landscape, the only 
sensible thing to do is to pitch camp and 
trust that the morrow will be fair. 


S a bewildering jumble of ridges ex- 
tends at a high altitude in every di- 
rection, it is very easy indeed to follow 
the wrong ridge, thus leaving the main 
divide. These transverse ridges hold such a 
consistently high elevation that one might 
travel many miles before he discovered 
that he was off the great divide. It is not 
difficult to follow the main ridge when 
ascending, for the highest point can al- 
ways be distinguished, but when one starts 
down into the deep gaps between the peaks 
his troubles begin. 
The general rule, should you wish to 


traverse the master-ridge, is to follow the 
highe st ground; but when one can scarce- 
ly see fifty yards in any direction, even 
when there is no fog, because of the dense 
forests, it is impossible to decide just 
which is the highest ridge! And woe unto 
him who stubbornly trusts to luck alone 
and plunges along unheedingly through 
the blinding foliage! At the end of a hard 
day’s travel he is quite apt to come to 
himself in the depths of some mighty- 
mouthed hollow, miles from his proposed 
route. 

Many cases are on record where ex- 
perienced woodsmen, prospectors and tim- 
ber-cruisers, who have spent years in 
similar regions, have become hopelessly 
lost for days among the “laurel hells” of 
the Great Smokies. Tragedies are not 
rare, especially when some one unaccus- 
tomed to the ways of the wilderness finds 
himself in such a predicament. Just a few 
years ago two skeletons, handcuffed to- 
gether, were found in one of the more 
remote coves. Apparently an officer had 
attempted to escort a prisoner over a short 
cut through the mountains and had become 
lost in a dense fog, only to perish miser- 
ably with his captive. 

On our third day we entered the notor- 
ious yet little-known “Saw-tooth Country” 
between Hughes Ridge and Mount Col- 
lins. Here we encountered a taste of such 
mountaineering as only the Great Smokies 
can offer. Gradually the faint semblance 
of a trail which had been opened years 
ago by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey engineers played out completely. 
Many times during the two days required 
to traverse this region we were sadly 
puzzled as to which ridge was the main 
divide. 


N order to form a clear mental picture 
of the “Saw-teeth,” visualize a series of 
about fifteen precipitous peaks standing 
high above a knife-like ridge, the sides of 


which fall away for 
thousands of feet on 
either slope. Add further 


complications by cloth- 
ing the entire region 
with avery. dense 


growth of stubborn lau- 
rel and almost impene- 
trable thickets of spruce 
and balsam. Throw ina 
few cliffs so steep that 
one really needs a rope 
to scale them, and you 
will begin to get a glim- 
mering of the true con- 
ditions. 

The matter is made 
still more difficult by the 
scarcity of water along 
the high crest of the 
ridge. Hunt and I, sim- 
ple-minded optimists 
that we were, had 
equipped ourselves with 
only a single quart can- 
teen for the two of us, 
having no knowledge of water conditions. 
As a result, we were obliged to travel for 
two days with only two quarts of water! 

The sides of the ridge fall away so 
abruptly that one will seldom find water 
within 1,500 feet of the crest of the divide. 
Had we attempted to climb down to a 
spring, it would have required at least a 
half day to descend and return to the 
starting point, and we would have drunk 
the canteen dry before reaching the start- 
ing point, thus arriving hours later, per- 
haps in worse shape than before. 

There was but one thing for us to do, 
as we could ill afford any delays on ac- 
count of our low supply of food, and that 
was to “keep on keeping on” until we 
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should reach a point where water was 
accessible. 

The Saw-tooth Country is of limited 
extent, being only about fifteen miles in 
length, but it offers some of the worst 
traveling conditions to be found in Ameri- 
ca. I have experienced the difficulties of 
traveling among the high Rockies where 
one must clamber over the barren rocks 
for miles and miles. I have also traversed 
many miles of the terrible mangrove 
swamps of the tropics. Yet never before 
have I seen a region where one must 
contend both with sheer cliffs and an al- 
most tropical jungle. Either of the two 
will give the hiker a real task. When they 
come together—well, they constitute what 
might be the lounge-lizard’s conception of 
Sheol, Hades, hell and the graveyard. 


N spite of the hard travel and our suffer- 

ing from thirst, we found the trip to be 
well worth while. If nothing else, the re- 
ward of seeing such a wonderful game 
country was ample for the effort expended. 

It has been my privilege to spend con- 
siderable time on several of the national 
and state. game preserves in an official 
capacity. My experience has covered sev- 
eral years in protected areas from coast 
to coast, but I have yet to see any game 
preserve that contains as many bear, tur- 
key and grouse as do the Smokies. And 
this without any protection other than 
that afforded by the splendid isolation of 
the region and its rugged terrain! I would 
venture to state that there are more black 
bear in the Smokies than in any other 
area of equal size in America. 

I spent some six months on the famous 
Pisgah Game Preserve near Asheville, 
which was founded by the Vanderbilts 
twenty-odd years ago and which has been 
under the direct control of the Forest 
Service for the past twelve or fourteen 
years. There the Government spends vast 
sums to police the region and to prevent 
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poaching. And yet there are easily ten 
bear in the Smokies to each one found on 
the Pisgah. This one fact serves to illus- 
trate the extreme ruggedness and isola- 
tion of the Smokies better than any other. 

The veteran mountaineer bear-hunter, 
with all his sagacity in the ways of the 
wilderness and with all his hardiness and 
rugged physique, must needs leave the 
game of the Smokies alone to a great 
extent. The protection which Nature has 
granted her own in this hinterland of the 
hills is more than ample. The game is 
virtually as safe as it was in those days 
before Columbus touched the shore of the 
new-found world. 

After passing through the Saw-tooth 
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Country we found traveling conditions 
much better, and we were able to traverse 
from twelve to sixteen miles each day; 
whereas if we traveled five miles a day 
among the more rugged sections, we felt 
that a great day’s work had been accom- 
plished. Soon we reached New Found Gap, 
where a paved highway will reach the 
crest of the Great Smokies at an eleva- 


tion of 5,200 feet. 2 
One should not be surprised, when 
traveling through this portion of the 


Smokies, to meet a small group of full- 
blooded Cherokee Indians upon a hunt. 
Just a few miles east of New Found Gap 
is the Qualla Reservation. This tract of 
land was purchased by the sacrifice of one 
of the leaders of the Cherokee Nation at 
the time of the removal of the aboriginals 
from the East. 

A large party of Indians had escaped 
the troops and had sought refuge in the 
remote portions of the Smokies. Gen. 
Winfield Scott, who was in charge of the 
removal, sought by every means at his 
command to recapture the fugitives but 
without success. At last they were tended 
an offer which provided that the main body 
of the Cherokees should be allowed to re- 
main in their beloved country if the 
leader would give himself up to be exe- 
cuted for killing a soldier who had 
prodded the Indian’s wife with his bayo- 
net to hasten her progress. 

Tsali, the leader of the fugitive band, 
accepted Scott’s offer so that his people 
might not suffer exile but remain in their 
well-loved hill country. He was duly shot 
by official order near the present town of 
Bryson City, North Carolina. Thus, until 
this day, the Cherokees still hold a small 
section of their original domain among 
the high peaks of the Smokies. 

From the time when the whites first 
came in contact with the Cherokees until 
the final removal in 1838, a total of forty- 
seven solemn treaties was made between 
the tworaces. The treaty 
whereby Tsali so dearly 
purchased a little hold- 
ing for his people was 
the only one that was 
not violated and broken 
by the whites! Yet the 
sacrifice of this unsung 
hero was not in vain. 


O-DAY there are 
about 2,700 Chero- 
kees living happily in 
the land which _ their 
fathers held throughout 
the years, since the time 
whereof the memory of 
man goes not to the con- 
trary. Here the native 
customs of the aborigin- 
als are still practiced; 
here are still played 
their games of Indian 
Ball-play ; here is danced 
the Dance of the Green 
Corn each year. The 
bow and arrow and the primitive blow- 
gun are still used by the silent hunters 
who tread the trails of forgotten times. 
After leaving the interesting country 
around the historic Indian Gap, we struck 
a series of excellent trails that led south- 
ward over the summit of Clingman’s 
Dome, the highest peak of all the Smokies, 
which attains an altitude of 6,688 feet 
above sea-level. Beyond this peak the na- 
ture of the country changed to a great 
extent. High peaks still crowded the sky- 
line, but the ridges became more gentle 
and the high-tops were more rounded 
and unbroken by cliffs. The spruce forests 
gave way, and a heavy growth of mixed 
hardwoods took (Continued on page 56) 
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of RECORD FISH 


A 13\%4-pound weakfish from Long Island takes squid and a second prize 


N GENERAL appearance, the 
weakfish, or squeteague (Cy- 
noscion regalis) has fre- 
quently been compared with 

some princes of our fresh-water 
family, such as the Atlantic sal- 
mon, lake trout or steelhead trout. 
As a matter of fact, the compar- 
ison might be carried even farther 
than this. When it comes to gen- 
uine game qualities, the w eakfish 
is there, too; and it is not hard 
to understand how he earned the 
second half of his scientific name, 


regalis, which in Latin means 
royal. 
I have always felt that the 


squeteague occupies very much the 
same sort of place in the hearts 
of Eastern salt-water fishermen 
as do the salmon and trout in the 
affections of fresh-water anglers. 
And why not? He is indeed a 
regal fellow—trim, racy, yet with 
compact body lines, coloring 
which in sunlight is a gorgeous 
glow of blues, purple and gold, 
and a spirit that would satisfy the 
most fastidious angler of almost 
any school. The result is that the 
weakfish is perhaps more sought 
after by anglers along the Middle 
Atlantic Seaboard than any other 
species of salt-water fish. 

The squeteague is a sporadic 
sort of chap. It is impossible to 
formulate any rules concerning 
his conduct—that is to say, re- 
garding exactly where, when and 
how he may be caught. But there 
is one thing about him: once you 
have located a school of these fish 
and are willing to stick around 
until they get ready to make your 
acquaintance, it is not much of a 
trick to fill your bag in compar- 
atively short order. It is this fact which, 
according to some anglers, takes a little 
bit off the edge of the sport and is respon- 
sible for the weakfish’s falling just short 
of being a 100 per cent game fish. How- 
ever, not every one agrees with this. Now 
and then the claim that he is not all game 
is made by those who are on the outside, 
looking must be taken with a 
grain of salt. 

Also, there are some who say that the 
weakfish is a valiant fighter only for a 
few moments after he is hooked, at which 
time he gives up the ghost and is willing 
to call it a day. Well, somewhat the same 
may be said of the black bass as compared 
with a salmon or steelhead trout. Or one 
might say that catching brook trout is not 
so much fun as fishing for bass, because 
the former species seldom, if ever, jumps 
clear of the water. 

So it is all in the way you look at it 
and boils itself down to the fact that, for 
the man who enjoys weakfishing, there is 
just nothing else worth talking about. 
And it is well that this is so. That is why 
this old world is such an interesting place 
—because of the infinite vy variety of things 
to do and see, and nature, in her infinite 
wisdom, endowed human beings with a 
corresponding number of different tastes 
and characteristics. Otherwise, there 
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would surely be a sad state of affairs. 

Comparisons are almost always odious; 
so why prolong them? But we would just 
like to bet that Sylvester L. Cavanaro 
thinks that weakfishing is pretty good 
fun. And can you blame him? Would you 
hide your head in shame if you caught a 
squeteague weighing 134 pounds and if 
FIELD AND STREAM insisted on your taking 
a Second Prize for doing it? Yes, you 
would! 

This grand fish, which measured 33 
inches in length and 17 in girth, was 
caught in Great Peconic Bay, Long Is- 
land, on May 13, 1930. The tackle used 
oer of a Montague rod, an Ike Wal- 
ton reel, a Jim Richards line and a No. 
1/0 long- shank Kirby hook decorated with 
a nice piece of squid—a very popular 
weakfish bait, at certain times. 

Let Mr. Cavanaro tell you how he did it. 


MY LUCKY NUMBER IS 13 
By S. L. Cavanaro 


IHIRTEEN may be an unlucky num- 

ber for some folks, but not for me. It 
was on Tuesday, May 13, 1930, that I 
caught a 13%4-pound weakfish for which I 
was awarded a Second Prize in the An- 
nual Field and Stream Prize Fishing 
Contest. You certainly would not call that 





4-pound weakfish was caught on the 13th 


woo a Very tough break, would you? 

It was about seven o'clock in 
the evening on that eventful day 
when my fishing pals, Halsey 
Penney and Joseph Martin, drop- 
ped in on me at my store at River- 
head, which is located just a few 
miles from Great Peconic Bay. 
A certain gleam in their eyes re- 
vealed the object of their visit. 
Having no will power whatever 
when it comes to turning down 
invitations to go fishing, I ac- 
quiesced on the spot. 

We had a bite to eat and got our 

tackle ready. By nine o'clock we 
were on our way to South James- 
port, which is situated on the 
north shore of the bay. Great 
Peconic Bay is about twelve miles 
long and six miles wide, and one 
of the greatest fishing grounds on 
the East Coast. 
_ We secured a boat and set out 
for a good night’s fishing. It was a 
very clear evening, and a light 
southwest wind was causing just 
a slight swell on the water. Things 
looked very propitious ! 


IRST, we dropped anchor to- 
ward the south shore. After 
" remaining there for about an hour 
with no results, we moved over 
toward the eastern edge of the 
middle of the bay. Having no bet- 
ter luck there, we moved to a spot 
off the Red Buoy on the north side 
of the bay. This seemed to be the 
right place for fishing on that par- 
ticular night, for we were there 
only about twenty minutes when a 
two-pound fish was landed. Soon 
another weakfish weighing 5% 
pounds was caught. So far, my 
pals had been having all the luck. 
I hadn’t even had a strike. 

My favorite rig for weakfishing con- 
sists of 1/0 long-shank Kirby hooks on a 
three-way swivel. I bait these with squid 
and fish about four feet off the bottom. 

About 11:15, at high tide, I felt an ex- 
ceptionally heavy strike, which is charac- 
teristic of weakfish. Seldom are these fish 
known to do any nibbling. I had out about 
45 feet of line, with the tension set on my 
reel. The fish immediately started to fight, 
and I gave him about 75 feet more of line. 

He put up a splendid scrap for about 
ten minutes. It was a constant “give an d 
take.” After that he gave in quickly, and 
we soon slipped the landing net under 
him. But he wasn’t through yet. He 
slapped the landing net with his tail, broke 
a few strands of the net and immediately 
dove under the boat. For the moment I 
thought that my chances of landing this 
beautiful fish were at an end. I was afraid 
that my line wouldn't hold him if it ever 
became caught on the bottom of the boat. 

We changed the position of the boat, 
and in the meantime I managed to reel 
in what line the fish had taken. Once 
again I brought him alongside the boat, 
and after a few minor difficulties of short 
duration he was mine. 

I believe I may state with pardonable 
pride that he was (Continued on page 59) 
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PHEASANT FACTS 
HE Williamston Wild-Life Pro- 

ject in Williamston Township, 

Michigan, being jointly developed 

by a number of cooperating agen- 
cies, will give Professor H. M. Wight of 
the University of Michigan an opportunity 
to put his pheasant observations of the 
past two years to the test. 

During the past winter extensive feeding 
was conducted, and this past spring much 
permanent planting of food and cover was 
done. Arrangements were made to have 
the farmers throughout the 19,000-acre 
area plant grain, leave strips of hay and 
grain standing, and otherwise to vary their 
customary farm practices in the interest 
of the game. 

“A total of 6,000 observations show 
that over 50 per cent of the pheasants are 
in the marshes during the winter,” says 
Doctor Wight, “about equally divided be- 
tween marsh and brush areas during the 
spring ; 40 per cent in the hayfields during 
the summer, and fall finds 35 per cent in 
the cornfields. 

“Natural crowing areas for each cock 
cover about 64 acres, which means that 
the wives of only one cock will nest on 
each 64 acres. 

“After the grain and corn have been cut 
in the fall, the birds are forced to find 
marsh cover, and they require lanes of 
cover leading from the stubble and corn- 
fields to the marshes. Otherwise they may 
leave the area entirely in the fall and 
take up wintef cover elsewhere. It is only 
when forced through hunger that pheas- 
ants leave their sheltered paths. 

“It is advisable to provide a variety of 
planted foods, dispersed over a consider- 


able area, rather than to provide an 
abundance of food of one kind in one 
place.” 


Doctor Wight recommends that natural 
cover and food be conserved by restricting 
burning, grazing and brush cutting. For 
use as permanent cover he recommends 
planting various shrubs and trees, includ- 
ing evergreens, as well as the use of 
grasses on tillable lands to take the place 
of the marsh types. For food and cover of 
a more temporary character he recom- 
mends the legumes, timothy, corn, millet 
and other grains. 

The entire Williamston Project is based 
upon this theory: first get the facts; then 
plan your management programs accord- 
ingly. This outdoor laboratory will test 
several phases of the American Game 
Policy, and the outcome will be watched 
with deep interest. 


FATHER PENN’S NEW LAWS 


HE recent session of the Pennsyl- 

vania legislature enacted a number of 
important new laws, some of them quite 
a departure from former practices. Among 
them are: 

Authority for the game commission to 
declare an open season for does in any 
section of the state during the same time 
as the open season for bucks, without re- 
quiring the special license heretofore de- 
manded. 

Declaring the ruffed grouse the “State 
Bird” of Pennsylvania. 

Providing a split open season for ruffed 
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grouse instead of a continuous season as 
heretofore, the season now being the first 
three days of the week during the first two 
weeks of November, and the last three 
days of the week during the last two 
weeks of the month. 

A reciprocal non-resident hunting 
license fee, with a minimum of $15, good 
for all kinds of game; and for the first 
time since 1909 alien non-residents of the 
state who also are non-residents of the 
United States may enjoy the chase in 
that state. This will give Canadians and 
other foreign residents an opportunity to 
hunt in Pennsylvania, but residents who 
are unnaturalized foreign-born are still 
barred. 

Stopping the sale of black bass, regard- 
less of where taken. In the past black bass 
caught in Pennsylvania waters could not 
be sold, but bass shipped in from other 
states were sold in large quantities. 

Several other changes of doubtful value 
were made, but taking it all in all the new 
legislation is quite sound. An effort to 
encourage private clubs to rear game was 
defeated because it was loaded up with 
unworkable amendments. 

The reciprocal non-resident license idea, 
already in vogue in a number of states, 
should bring about a general reduction in 
such fees and receive the endorsement of 
the sportsmen everywhere. 


NEW CONSERVATION 
OFFICIALS 


ANY new faces appear in the of- 

ficial game and fish family. Below 
are a few of them that have come to our 
attention : 

Arizona—John B. Sloan of Phoenix 
succeeded T. E. McCullough of Flagstaff 
as Chairman of the Arizona Game and 
Fish Commission. 

DELAWARE—Clarence S. Foster suc- 
ceeded Chester V. Townsend as Chief 
Game and Fish Warden. 

IpAHO—M. P. Bailey succeeded R. E. 
Thomas as State Game Warden. 

Minnesota—W. D. Stewart succeeded 
George W. McCullough as Game and Fish 
Commissioner. 

_New Mexico—An entire new commis- 
sion was appointed, headed by United 
States Judge Colin Neblett, and the new 
State Game Warden is Elliott S. Barker, 
who takes the place of E. L. Perry. Mr. 
Perry has become the executive secretary 
of the New Mexico Game Protective As- 
sociation. 

OKLaAHoMA—Ben Mobley has succeeded 
Van H. Montgomery as State Game War- 
den, and one or two changes have taken 
place in the commission. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Oliver M. _ Deibler, 
formerly a member of the Legislature, 
succeeded the veteran Fish Commissioner, 
Nathan R. Buller. 

Urau—Newell B. Cook, formerly Dep- 
uty Commissioner, has _ succeeded J. 
Arthur Mecham as State Fish and Game 
Commissioner. 

Wyominc—Robert A. Hocker, former- 
ly a member of the Game and Fish Com- 
mission, has succeeded Bruce Nowlin as 
the executive officer of the commission. 

A number of these appointees have been 
in the service for some time; others have 
had little or no experience in the work. 
Of the officers replaced many of them are 
veterans, but a few of them scarcely had 
time to learn their jobs. It is unfortunate 
that so many changes must take place in 
administrative personnel every year, as it 
usually handicaps the work most seriously. 


WATERFOWL PROSPECTS 
POOR 


UITE a few sportsmen have protested 
that the new waterfowl seasons will 
work hardships upon them, as the two 
weeks cut off the season will deprive them 
of some of their best shooting. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, however, has 
wisely taken the position that even though 
some inequalities may exist, saving the 
ducks is more important than the added 
pleasure of the sportsmen. 

In view of the reports reaching the 
American Game Association, it is evident 
that the Federal authorities acted wisely. 
The Northwestern States and all the 
prairie provinces face conditions even 
worse than in 1930, and the waterfowl 
prospects for 1931 are very poor. 

North Dakota, Montana, Alberta, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan observers all re- 
port less water than they have had for 
years. Some hold that for their section 
1931 will be the worst year in a quarter of 
a century. Montana seined and transferred 
fish from streams during May to save 
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Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


them. These waters ordinarily held up 
well throughout the summer. Canadian 
officials took steps to reduce the shooting 
season to two and one-half months in- 
stead of the maximum of three and a half 
months allowed under the treaty. 

The granaries of the world have been 
overflowing. The public has been taxed 
to help carry the surplus. And still we 
are spending enormous sums of public and 
private funds to drain more lakes and 
marshes, and to irrigate still more land 
further to glut the market. If those same 
funds were used to restore hundreds of 
lakes and marshes already drained, it 
would be more sensible—and we would be 
producing a crop for which the demand 
has never been met. 


HUMAN WEAKLINGS 


HY do some people seem to lose all 

sense of honor and decency when 
they go fishing? Or hunting? Or camp- 
ing? Well, we can’t answer it. Maybe you 
can. 

Fortunately the percentage of these 
human weaklings is mighty small, espe- 
cially among anglers and hunters. But in 
some places, according to court records, it 
is still entirely too high. 

One of the worst examples coming to 
our attention lately is a case where three 
anglers in Haypress Valley, part of the 
beautiful Sierra country of California, 
either thought they were all alone in the 
world, or else they were market fisher- 
men, They told another angler that the 
fishing was no good, but informed him of 
a good stream some distance away. He 
became suspicious, as it was his business 
to be. He watched their operations. They 
would fill their creels, then cache their 
catch in a big snowbank near their auto. 
Their lust finally satiated, they loaded 
their loot and started out. 

But the other “angler” happened to be 
none other than a good game warden on 
the job. The fishermen gave the names 
of Mr. and Mrs. William R. Shadburn 
and John Thompson of San Francisco, 
according to local press. reports. And they 
paid $425, a dollar per trout for every 
fish over the legal limit. 

That’s the only kind of medicine which 
will stop such hoggish practices, and it is 
up to honest fishermen to see to it that 
the dose is administered every time it is 
needed. 


WHO OWNS WILD LIFE? 


TRANGE as it may seem, the owner- 

ship of game (and it includes fish) 
still furnishes a ready topic for discussion 
in many places. During the past six 
months it became quite a topic in various 
state legislatures, where bills were pend- 
ing to cede the ownership of all game to 
the owner of the land. 

Last year the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association, the oldest state game 
association in the country, had a thorough 
search made of the statutes and the vari- 
ous court decisions on the subject. The 
resultant compilation was one of the most 
comprehensive documents ever prepared. 

The Game Conservation Department of 
the DuPont Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, in order to give widespread distri- 


bution to this invaluable document, had 
it printed for free distribution so long as 
the supply lasts. It is entitled, “Wild Game 
—Its Legal Status,” and already the de- 
mand for the book has assumed unex- 
pected proportions. 

It traces the ownership of game from 
the earliest times to the present day. After 
the Norman Conquest the English kings 
claimed ownership of the game in their 
individual capacity. The barons at Runny- 
mede exacted from King John the Magna 
Carta in 1215, after which game was 
held by the king in his sovereign capacity 
in “sacred trust” for the people. This 
principle came to America through the 
colonies appropriating applicable English 
common law, and the principle of wild 
game belonging to the public has become 
the basis of wild-life laws in every state. 

“Wild Game—Its Legal Status” also 
covers the question of trespass and under 
what conditions the public may enter upon 
private property to hunt and fish. 

The DuPont Company is to be com- 
mended for distributing this volume. 
Every state legal department, every game 
and fish association, and every conserva- 
tion worker should have this book. It will 
settle a multitude of arguments. 


PREDATOR CONTROL 


OME years ago the control of preda- 

tory animals and rodents, at the in- 
stance ‘of live-stock interests, was “wished 
upon” the United States Biological Sur- 
vey, contrary to the judgment of the of- 
ficials in charge. Having been shouldered 
with the responsibility, the Survey did the 
best it could to handle the situation. 

About a year ago the Society of Mam- 
malogists launched an attack upon the 
Survey, claiming that all kinds of useful 
fur-bearers were being destroyed by its 
agents. Inquiry developed the fact that 
while the Survey employs approximately 
300 men in this work for a period of about 
five months, there are over 8,000 indi- 
viduals taking furs and killing predators 
to save live-stocl in the same regions. 
When the latter get careless, it is a simple 
matter to blame a Government employe 
and let him shoulder the burden. 

A joint investigation was then agreed 
upon, and representatives of the Society 


and of the Survey spent many weeks in 
the field studying conditions. Then, instead 
of getting together to iron out differ- 
ences of opinion, the Society at its last 
annual meeting openly condemned certain 
field practices of the Survey. 

Chief Redington of the Survey in a pub- 
lic announcement very properly deplored 
such tactics and stated that the use of 
poison for such work has been sharply 
reduced during the past three years; also 
that the work in general has been handled 
more carefully than at any time in the 
past. 

It would seem that a little fair-play 
teamwork rather than a renewed attack 
would have brought about any changes in 
methods desired. We do not believe any 
public agency can do good work if it must 
constantly defend itself against its critics. 


NEW COMMISSIONS 


W administrative set-ups in game 

and fish affairs were established this 
year in the states of Iowa and Minnesota 
after long, hard campaigns by the organ- 
ized sportsmen. In both instances the com- 
mission plan was adopted. 

The governor selects the members of 
the commission in both states, the mem- 
bers having overlapping terms. In Iowa 
the maximum term of office is four years ; 
in Minnesota it is six years. 

Iowa also enacted legislation to author- 
ize the development of a 75-year conser- 
vation program, a new standard in 
long-term planning. 

The Illinois legislature considered, but 
failed to enact, a novel plan of conserva- 
tion administration. That bill attempted 
to establish a board of nine trustees to 
constitute the “Board of Trustees of Con- 
servation of the State of Illinois,” the 
governor appointing the original trustees 
to serve until 1933. They were to be suc- 
ceeded by trustees elected at the general 
election in 1932. The first trustees were to 
be elected for two, four and six years, 
and their successors for six-year terms. 

Alabama is now the only state which 
elects its commissioner in charge of game 
and fish. Kentucky has a unique plan in 
operation under which the organized 
sportsmen of the state nominate candi- 
dates for the Game and Fish Commission. 























| SUBSCRIPTION 
| American Game Association, 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of 
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Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; 
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MUSKIE MANNERISMS 
By Seth Briggs 


HILE the muskalonge is possi- 
bly more limited today in distri- 
bution than at any time in its 
history, it must be remembered 
that the range of this fish always has been 
more or less restricted. For this fact we 
perhaps may be thankful—at least those 
of us who are not addicted entirely to 
muskalonge fishing—because it is a well- 
known fact that the fresh-water tiger is 
almost totally piscivorous in his diet. Of 
course, he eats frogs, turtles, waterfowl, 
rats, mice and other small mammals, but 
for the most part he de- 
mands fish. Minnows, 
perch, rock 
bass, crappie, sunfish and 
similar species comprise 
the major portion of the 
muskie’s menu. 

This being the case, it 
may readily be imagined 
that there are many 
types of waters in which 
muskalonge would play 
havoe with other species 
of game fishes. This 
would apply particularly 
to small lakes and con- 
sequently considerable 
care and discretion must 
be used in stocking such 
waters with these vora- 
cious fish. 

Actually, however, the 
muskie is indigenous to 
a much larger territory 
than probably most peo- 
ple are inclined to think. 
In the United States, be- 
sides Wisconsin and 
Minnesota—which states 
are world-famous for their muskie waters 
—these fish are to be found in most of 
the Central, New England and Middle 
Atlantic well as in a few of 
the Southern States. It must not be 
posed, however, that muska are 
abundant in even the majority of these 
states, for such is not the case. Some of 
them contain only a few muskie waters. 
This is true in New York State, for in- 
stance, where Lake Chautauqua and the St. 
Lawrence River comprise perhaps the only 
muskalonge waters worth talking about. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that it 
is not essential for a “wasser-wolf” fish- 
erman to travel to Wisconsin, Minnesota 
or Ontario in order to indulge in his 
favorite sport. On the other hand, if said 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











angler has his heart earnestly set upon 
catching a big one—a fish weighing thirty 
pounds or more—it almost certainly would 
pay him to journey to the territories just 
mentioned. There, undoubtedly, are to be 
found the best muskalonge waters in the 
world today. It was in Sabaskong Bay, 
which is a part of the Lake of the Woods 





Some of the best muskie weed-beds are fifteen or twenty feet below the surface 


in Ontario, that the world’s record muska- 
longe was caught in 1929 by Gordon M. 
Curtis. This fish weighed 53 pounds and 
12 ounces. 

The statement that muskies are found 
usually around weeds and other forms of 
aquatic vegetation is almost axiomatic. 
It is commonly thought that this is be- 
cause these fish like to hide in such places. 
Well, they do, of course, or they wouldn’t 
be there—but the main reason, in fact the 
only one for their doing so, is because 
practically all of the fishes upon which 
muskies feed also do their feeding, as well 
as their spawning, in these localities. Gen- 
erally speaking the favorite hang-out of 
muskies is around and over large sub- 
merged rocky bars, on and about which is 


SSOPILITLIDISELSSDISIPL LID hij, 


— 


growing a profusion of aquatic vegetation. 
Many of these bars extend for a con- 
siderable distance along the bottom of a 
lake and some of them are quite difficult 
to locate. 

It is commonly thought that the only 
portions of a lake suitable for muskalonge 
fishing are those in which the weeds are 
plainly visible, or even projecting above 
the surface of the water. Under most cir- 
cumstances and when possible, this is a 
fairly safe rule to follow in waters with 
which one is not familiar through previous 
experience. This is because submerged 
weed beds are sometimes almost impos- 
sible to locate except by long and patient 
study of lake-bottom con- 
tours. Occasionally such 
beds may be detected 
only under exceptional 
light conditions. 

The best way to do, 
after locating a good 
muskie bed, is to mark it. 
If this isn’t practicable, 
you will have to define 
its position by placing it 
at the intersection of 
two imaginary lines, 
each of which is drawn 
through a pair of sta- 
tionary objects on shore. 
This method of relocat- 
ing a bed has been de- 
scribed in detail by R. B. 
Ilopkins in the issue of 
last March, in an article 
entitled “Fishography.” 


A a rule it is only the 
native fishermen 


and guides who know of 
these spots and most of 
them guard their knowl- 
edge of such locations 
with the utmost jealousy. In fact, there is 
considerable rivalry among certain guides 
regarding their respective familiarity with 
these places. One wizened little half-breed 
Indian whom I knew absolutely refused to 
fish over any of his favorite muskie beds 
if he had the slightest suspicion that any- 
one was watching him. Should he have 
reason to believe he was being observed, 
he would shift the position of his boat 
immediately. After doing so, he usually 
continued to fish, even though he knew 
that a muskie had never been caught in 
that particular place. Of course, his ob- 
ject in doing this was to further mislead 
those who might be spying on him. 

It is not at all unusual for these beds to 
be located at distances of fifteen to twenty 
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LIGHTWEIGHT s 


— ey 
“andi it gives you 


everything that 
150 used to buy! 


T’S A PLAIN FACT— in this Elto Lightweight at $99.75 
you get value that formerly cost $150.00! 


The Lightweight is not a small motor—it is not a “price” 
model. It is built to the highest specifications — full 
powered, finely constructed, beautifully finished, with 
Elto reputation squarely back of it. 


Confidently expect from it the most satisfying type of ser- 
vice. Its 4 horsepower is ample for practically all row- 
boats, family boats, fishing skiffs, canoes and dinghies. 
In reliability, starting ease and quiet operation, it is not 
excelled by any motor. Most comfortable to steer, with vi- 
bration minimized by a shock-absorbing steering handle. 


A near-by Elto dealer will gladly show you the Light- 
weight or other Elto models of any power and type your 
service may require. Nine models to select from—includ- 
ing three Quads—and four models with either electric 
starting or Eclipse inertia starter optional at moderate 
added cost. Write today for catalog describing all models. 
ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation, 
3149 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BATTERY IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 









Iwo-cylinder, 4 horse- 
power at 3000 R.P.M. 
Weighs only 38 
pounds, lightest motor 
class. 


in its power 


Take-down feature re- H 


length sa : 

x 
mY 

“SEE... 


The lightest 
twin-cylinder out- 
board. Instantly folds 
to 17 inches over-all 
length. Develops 23/4 
H. P. Equipped with 


new spring - cushioned 


duces over-all 


to 22 inches by remov- 
ing 2 nuts. Motor is 
taese | 
with inexpensive Troll 
Guide, will operate at 
slowest trolling speeds. 


fully reversible. 
























smallest, 


steering handle. 







‘*/ SPECIAL 
SPEEDSTER 


A powerful, speedy 
runabout and utility 
motor at an extremely 
low price. Develops 12 
H. P, at 4000 R. P. M. 
Drives runabouts up 
to 25 miles an hour. 
Easy to start, sturdy, car. 
dependable. Price, 
$170.00. 






QUAD 


Fastest, most powerful 
runabout and big-boat 
motor. 4cylinder, 40 
horsepower. With electric 
starter can be fitted with 
complete remote control, 
operated easily as a motor 
Price, $375.00, with 
electric starter, 
$445.00. 









FourNewBaits! 


For the Fisherman Who Really Wants 
Results. Everyone a Prosperity Model 


DUNK’S CRAW! 


—The Sensation In All-Metal Baits, 
Imitation of crawfish, has lifelike ace 
tion, swims and wobbles. Two styles. | 
Single or Treble Hooks. Single Hook 
rides on top and is practically weed- | 
= Two spoons imitate pinchers. 
ength 4”. Weight 34 oz. 6 Color 
Combinations. Price $i. 00. | 


CARTER’S 
CRAW! 


Has natural swimming 
action which is respon- 
sible for record catches 
on “Carter’s Lures”. 
Spoons represent pinchers. 
3 Color Combinations. 


CARTER’S 
SHORE 
MINNOW! 


Hot Off The Griddle— 
It’s marvelous, wiggling, 
live minnow action — 
fish. New color comb 

Black Head, Silver Sides, White Belly. Small 
. Weight 55 oz. Large Size 342”. Weight 
Price, each $1.00. 









Length 3”. 
$1. 


Weight 34 a 
Price, each le 


34 02. 


BABY CARTER! 


Try this new fly rod lure. Has same 
minnow like action as its 
brothers. Give it a whirl for smaller 
game fish. Length 114 eight 1% 

oz. Price 75 cents. 5 ‘color Combinations. 


Try 





Your Dealer First—If He Can't Supply You— 
We Will 


Send for New Catalog Just Off the Press—lIt’s 
Free and Shows Our Complete Line! 


THE AMERICAN DISPLAY COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division—Dayton, O., U.S.A, 


Dunkis - Carter’s 


“Delight” 
FISH ROD 
CASE 


au your Rods in 1 Case 
seamless aluminum alloy 
finished in either fibre 
cord winding or electroplated 
in bronze color. Durable, 
attractive, light weight 

Made in 3 and 5 inch dia- 
meters and 8 regular lengths 
for all rods including surf 
nd salt water roils Special 
leng ths to order. 3x42", $46.00; 

x12 $10. Ask for folder 
nowing other lengths and 
prices. Sent postpaid direct or 
through your dealer. 


TURNER BROS. 
615 Main Street 
Weltingen __ Oe 


























case 


endurance and 
helps patience when fish 


are slow to strike. - 










Puzzling Invention! 
Imitates a live bug flap 
ping its wings. Never 
was a bait like it. All 


metal FLASHY! Easy 
to cast and reel. Semi-weediess. Single 
For all game fish—either cs 





dipping Tength of lure 2%"". W 
ished in Copper or Brass 
p veel sor Postpaid ¢ direct. FREE Circular, 


H. G. ALLEN & CO., Dept. 2, Peoria, 111. 





| feet of water. 


| trees. 


| manded by existing conditions. 
| of natural or artificial bait, as in all other 


feet below the surface of the water and 
most of them, furthermore, run in diverse 
directions, instead of in a straight line. On 
the other hand, and contrary to much 
popular opinion, some fairly big muska- 
longe may be taken in only three or four 


This is especially the case 





| Photo L. 
This 38-pounder from the St. 
| River proves that there are some big 


Rowlands 
Lawrence 
muskies in New York State 
where large trees at the edge of a lake 
have become undermined and have fallen 
into the water. Many a fine muskie will be 
found lurking among the branches of such 
This, again, is because food fishes 
congregate in these places. It is well 
known, for example, that one of the best 
ways in the world to catch a string of 
perch, crappie or bluegills is to sink a pile 
of brushwood with stones and then fish 
above it. 

3ait casting, in one form or another, is 
perhaps the most popular method of 
muskalonge fishing. This may involve the 
use of either artificial or natural bait, 
though the former is most commonly em- 
ployed. Of course, trolling and still fishing 
are also frequently resorted to and the 
muskalonge fisherman, who hopes to be 
successful, will adopt the method de- 
The choice 


forms of angling, should not be dictated 
solely by the conscience of the fisherman 
or his esthetic viewpoint. The momentary 
mood and idiosyncrasies of the fish should 
be given first consideration. 

For instance, on a hot and muggy mid- 
summer day, it is almost totally useless 
to fish for muskalonge with the usual run 
of artificial lures—and quite often, with 
anything else, for that matter. One would 
stand a much beiter chance, however, by 
using a nice fat 8- or 10-inch chub or 
sucker. And there are many other 
sions when such is the case. 

When casting methods are employed, 
next to ndeal on intimate terms with the 
waters which one is fishing, the most im- 
portant consideration is accurate place- 
ment of the lure. The reasons for this are 
quite obvi ious if one understands the habits 
of the “tiger”. The muskie is not a roamer, 
except under unusual conditions, as when 
a heavy wind is blowing and the surface 
of the water is considerably ruffled. At 
other times, however, he usually remains 
in but one spot—and this means just that. 
It is by no means impossible for one to go 
out on a lake and cast here, there and 


occa- 
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everywhere and manage to pick up a few 
bass or pickerel. Or the trout fisherman 
can frequently wade his favorite stream 
and creel a few fish by putting his fly 
almost anywhere his fancy might dictate. 
Of course, this is never a wise or com- 
mendable system to adopt in any kind of 
fishing, but in mus skalonge fis hing it is 
almost utterly useless. At least, when it 
works, it is decidedly the exception and 
not the rule. These fish are in certain 
places and there only. This is so because 
of the tiger’s solitary and predatory char- 
acteristics. He lies in wait for his prey in 
some particularly choice location and he 
wants to be left strictly alone while doing 
it. If any other fish doesn’t take him 
seriously, he is apt to have the matter 
forcibly impressed upon him. 


A’ this means that the angler must 
place his lure accurately—right where 
the old boy is parking—or said angler will 
be out of luck. Of course, we all have 
heard about dubs going out, just shooting 
out their bait—and catching a muskie. So, 
too, we have heard about certain lucky 
folks who won thousands of dollars on 
sweepstakes. But we also know there were 
millions of others who bought tickets and 
got nothing but the headache which re- 
sulted when they read about all the money 
the few lucky fellows won. 

Long casts are more desirable than in 
most other kinds of fishing. The angler 
who can drop his lure with at least reason- 
able accuracy at distances of 75 to 125 
feet is the one of whom the other muskie 
fishermen soon become jealous. Right here 
someone will speak out of turn and say 
that he has seen or heard of muskies tak- 
ing the bait within eight or ten feet of 
the boat. Sure! But the fellows who de- 
pend upon “wasser wolves” doing such a 
thing are in the same class with the birds 


who don't care a hang where they cast 
their lures. 
There never was a fish that always 


and under all 


acted the same at all times 





Muskies vary greatly in color and mark- 
ings. Compare this one with the fish on 
the opposite page 


conditions. If this wasn’t so, what would 
be the use in going fishing? A lot of other- 
wise well-meaning folks don’t take this 
fact to heart and consequently jump all 
over us poor authors and editors when we 
make a statement that doesn’t happen to 
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coincide with certain experiences which | 
they have had. Muskies, especially, are 
perverse critters and it is totally impos- 
sible to lay down any sort ot rules con- | 
cerning what they won't or will do under | 
a given set of conditions. 
Furthermore, few species of fresh-water 








Photo Ed. H. Haelderle | 
Here is one of the spotted fellows—a type 
of marking peculiar to certain waters and | 
to most young muskies 


fishes are subject to such a variety of 
colors and markings as are muskalonge. 
Not only do the fish of different waters 
display these variations, but also fre- 
quently those in the same waters, especi- 
ally in the larger lakes. Scientists have 
often attempted to classify them as differ- 
ent species, but with little success. The 
variations in many cases are too slight 
and indefinite. We frequently hear of 
“tiger” muskies, “unmarked” muskies, 
“barred” muskies, “spotted” muskies and 
others. It is by no means always possible 
to say in which of these groups a given 
fish should be placed. As a matter of fact, 
the age of a fish largely determines what 
its markings and color shall be. For ex- 
ample, on young muskies the markings are 
usually more distinct and frequently take 
the form of dots. Later on, these spots 
often coalesce to form more or less definite 
stripes or bars. It is true, however, that 
this type of marking may be peculiar to 
the fish of certain waters. 


HE shape of fish in different waters 


4 varies somewhat, too. For instance, 
river muskies are usually lean and long 
and in some waters the heads are more 
pointed than in others. 

According to the most recent check-list 
of fishes published by the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, there are three 
species of muskalonge, viz.: Esox mas- 
quinongy of the Great Lakes region, Up- 
per Mississippi Valley and northward; 
Esox masquinongy ohiensis of the Ohio 
River and its tributaries and Chautauqua 
Lake, New York; and Eso. masquinongy 
immaculatus of the lakes of Wisconsin 
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Brave men who follow the sea 
warm to the staunch character 


of the friendly on light.. 


Cold critics who fim seek 














and Minnesota. Some scientists recognize 


more than these. To the angler, however, | 


'UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 


one happened to smash his lure first. | 


they are all pretty much the same. It 
would make little difference to him which 





Tillamook Rock Light, off the coast 
of northern Oregon. Erected in 1881. 


NLY the finest tobaccos could yield 
such fragrance and flavor. Only the happiest success in 
skillful blending could impart such a distinctive character 
to fragrance and flavor as smokers find in OLD BRIAR. 


Every pipeful calls for more. 
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RUE iEMPER 
CHAMPION 





FIELD & STREAM CONTEST 


Champion fish like this prove the champ- 
ionship caliber of angler and rod. 


Mr. D. F. Anderson captured this 3642 
pound champion lake trout near 
Chaffey’s Locks, Ontario, after a battle 
lasting over an hour. He used a “True 
Temper” Rod and has this to say: 


“For muskellunge, great northern pike, 
large wall eyes and lake trout a rod of 
great resiliency and strength is abso- | 
lutely required. In these two respects no 
other rod equals the ‘True Temper. 
For large fish | am certain | shall never 
use any other.” 


The championship rod shown in the 
picture is a regular “True Temper” troll- 
ing rod. Catalog and our small leaflet 
that shows how to cast, free on request. 
Write for them today. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1928 KEITH BUILDING 


RUE TEMPER 
FisHING Roos 








First Prize LAKE TROUT 
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SALT-WATER BAIT CASTING 
By Robert O. E. Elliot 


HILE I believe fly fishing to be the 

sport supreme when I am fly fish- 
ing, bait-casting, nevertheless, lends itself 
to a greater variety of conditions. 

While I cannot be certain, I am fairly 
positive that I am one of the first followers 
of Izaak Walton to use a bait-casting rod 
for small fish off the ledges on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Surf fishing with regulation 
surf-casting tackle, I know, is popular. 
However, a New Hampshire friend of 
mine, who takes fishing parties some dis- 
tance out to sea in the summer, claims he 
has surpassed all the piscatorial ecstasies 
of his lifetime by playing a ten-pound pol- 
lack with a steel trolling rod—and I 
agree with him! 

3ut I am thinking now of a light 
bamboo rod, 5% feet in length, a light 
line, testing only sixteen pounds, and a 
light plug, weighing % or ¥% of an ounce, 
as pleases the individual. 

In-shore, of course, the pollack run 
smaller than out to sea, but they are the 
gamest fish it has been my privilege to 
bring to net while fishing from the ledges. 
In Maine and New Hampshire these lively 
blue devils are called pollack. But in 
Massachusetts and off Long Island they 
are sometimes known as Boston bluefish. 
It is coincidental that the true pollack 
(Pollachius) inhabits the Atlantic Coast 
of Europe. 

Our American fish belongs to the cod 
family and in some places on our coast it 
is known as a coalfish. 

Another lithe, finned beauty that de- 
serves the attention of the bait-caster is 
the mackerel. Often what New England- 
ers call “tinker” mackerel come in great 
schools so near the shore as to be easily 
available to the bait-caster. 

The bluefish (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
acts quite like a pollack when hooked and 


or more in length. It is the usual custom 
to take them from a boat with a clumsy 
rigging of hand-line, lead sinker and a 
small hook, baited with clams. They are 
also caught off the ledges with a long 
pole, but I have known very few anglers 
who use a bait-casting rod and light line, 

While a small cunner is not as lively 
as a brook trout of similar proportions, 
there are usually so many bergalls and the 
most of them run to such a fair size, that 
the sport of landing them is two-sided. 
Besides the ordinary thrill of just fishing, 
there is the opportunity not always af- 
forded in fresh-water bait-casting, namely, 


plenty of practice! Not many, perhaps, 
would feel a sense of guilt in catching 
twenty-five or fifty cunners. Compara- 


tively few anglers apprec! iate the sport to 
be derived from certain forms of salt- 
water fishing, because they have been done 


as a rule on such a clumsy scale. They are 
mighty delectable fish, these little cun- 
ners, and too little sought after. 


H, the joys of a summer day on the 

ledges of the Atlantic! It may be too 
hot to fish for trout; the flies and mos- 
quitoes may torment one inland. Here, on 
the rocks, however, it is cooler than any- 
where else; there are no insect pests, and 
there frequently is fishing in such quantity 
that a novice may secure sufficient prac- 
tice to soon become adept with a bait- 
casting rod and reel. 

Cunners aad pollack will eat most any 
kind of shell fish, such as clams, mus- 
sels, or the plentiful periwinkles which 
cling to the very ledges under your feet. 
So, I bait a small trout hook with one of 
these lures, put a couple of split shot above 
the hook and, running off perhaps three 
feet of line, I bend on my plug. This is a 
regular %¢-ounce  bait-casting wooden 








A fine catch of four sailfish, three dolphin and one bonito taken by hibat M. 
Spiecker and his son, Paul M., off Miami, Florida 


valued as food. However, luck 


| has sent them to me infrequently in the 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


| in the right way. 


waters which I have fished. 

Adapting fresh-water tackle to salt- 
Jone's fishing is not only diverting but 
| one’ s attempts to fill a creel in this man- 
|ner are nearly always rewarded, if done 
At least, there are almost 
always plenty of cunners, or bergalls, off 
the shore in the summer. 

These fish, when caught off the rocks, 
generally run from six inches to a foot 


practice-plug, with a screw eye in both 
ends. These may be purchased at any large 
sporting-goods store for a small sum. 
When bought the plug has only one screw 
eye but another may, of course, be added 
very easily. 

As may be seen by the diagram on the 
next page, the tackle is simple, I fish with 
a 5'4-foot bamboo bait-casting rod—the 
same one that I use for pickerel and bass 
—a 16-pound-test silk casting-line and a 
free-running bait-casting reel. Threading 
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the line through the guides, I attach the 
plug to the end of the line by one of the 
screw eyes. Then I tie a piece of the same 
line, about three feet long, to the other 
screw eye. At the end of this I bend on a 
trout hook, the size depending on the 
average weight of the fish I am going to 


To ROD — 
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SPLIT SHOT 


The author’s salt-water bait-casting rig 


cast for. A No. 3 or 4 will usually be large 
enough, unless some untoward action of 
the sea drives the big boys in close. Then 
it usually pays to step up a size or two. 
With a couple of split shot or a small 
sinker, the tackle is complete. It is not 
necessary for me to say that my light rig 
is tested to its capacity when I happen to 
hook into a husky fighter of the top-water 
variety. I might say that for cunners or 
cod I use a heavier lead, as these fish lie 
nearer bottom than do the pollack or 
others which I mentioned. 

I first tried using a lead sinker of about 
the wooden plug’s weight and dispensing 
with the extra yard of line, which is the 
only objectionable feature to a perfect 
cast. Many fish, however, seem to strike 
at the lead rather than at the baited hook. 
The less conspicuous your light sinker is, 
therefore, the better. I think I should 
rather have the lead too light than too 
obvious. 

With practice, I have developed a 
method of casting which is something like 
a combination of the overhead cast and a 
side swipe. To put it more simply, I mere- 
ly try to keep the plug just above the 
ledges as it sweeps toward the sea. 

It takes a little patience to learn how 
to keep from fouling your line in the 
crevices of ledges or among the rock-weed 
growth. Patience, I believe, is acknowl- 
edged as a fisherman’s virtue, anyway. 

Deep holes among the rock weeds will 
be found the best for the plentiful cunners 
or cod. Most of the other fish can plainly 
be seen as they leap from the water in the 
schools in which they travel. The bait- 
caster usually has the advantage over 
anglers using other methods, as he can get 
his bait out farther. : 

At times the tide is an important con- 
sideration. It 1s usually said that the in- 
coming or flood tide is the best. However, 


I have frequently taken cunners, as well | 


as other fish, on an ebb tide. 


LAND-LOCKED SALMON OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


by John W. Titcomb 


HIS dwarf blue-black salmon, Oncor- 
ft hynchus kennerlii, should not be con- 
lused with the true land-locked salmon. 
It is a fresh-water form of the sockeye 
salmon, commonly called silver trout in 
the state of Washington. It lives, except 
during the spawning season, in the rather 
deep water of a large number of lakes in 
the Northwest but is very difficult to catch. 
Lake Washington at Seattle is well stock- 
ed with them. Angling for this fish affords 
good sport, although it never reaches a 
large size. Rarely does it exceed 8 ounces 
in weight and a foot or less in length. 

It is extensively propagated in the state 
of Washington for stocking some of the 
inland lakes and ponds. 

For specific information concerning this 
land-locked variety of sockeye salmon, the 
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OF FINE APPEAL? 












J. W. ROSS of Miami says: 
“My fishing pal challenged 
me to a contest. My Al. Foss 
Mouse against his 5 favorite 
baits. | caught two bass, one 
eight and the other five 
pounds—he caught two with 
the five baits, both under the 
legal length.” Proving again 
that Al. Foss Baits wtth 5 
appeals are sure to work. 











FIVE APPEALS 
CATCH FISH WHERE 
ALL OTHERS FAIL 

1 Wobbling Body 

2 Sparkling Color 

3 Flashing Spinner 

4 Wriggling Bucktail 
5 Crawling Pork Rind 











1970 KEITH BUILDING 


AL. FOSS 


AL FOSS 
MOUSE 





HMakes it 5 tol 
in Your Favor 


L. FOSS BAITS have five sure-fire fish- 
getting appeals ... instead of the 
usual one. These five appeals multiply your 
success. Why risk failure or disappointment 
when an Al. Foss Bait gives you five chances 
for success to one with anything else? This 
reason alone explains the 16 years of ever- 
growing popularity of Al. Foss Baits ... the 
sportsman’s lure with a single hook. 


Al. Foss Bottled Pork Rind is cut and punched 
for quick and easy baiting up. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pork RIND BAairTs 
ATRUE TEMPER Prooucl 








U-S- 
LINES 


Save more 


big fish! 


: U. S. Fly Lines do not 
Fly lines kink easily or wrap 


around your rod easily—a big safety 
factor when a heavy fish rushes suddenly. 
Baitcasting Lines 


U. S. Baitcasting Lines do not fray so 
easily, since they are hard braided. 


Send for free U. S. Booklet 


U.S. Line Co. 


Westfield, 
Mass. 























AT LAST 
SOMETHING NEW 


for the trot line fisherman! 
O. K.’S SNAPS will not 
slip, they fasten the staging 
to your line quickly, surely 
and strongly .. . but can be 
removed in a jiffy. Used 
successfully by other trot 
line fishermen—helps to 
put out your line quicker, 
bait your hooks faster and 
land your fish easier. 

or order 
doz. or 
Prepaid. 


O. K. HARLEY 
JENKS OKLAHOMA 


At your dealers, 
direct. $40 per 
$1.50 for 50. 


PAT. PENDING 











CAMPER’S DINNER PLATE 


ne large and two 
partments. Large enough 


serving. No other dishes 





bother with. Full size 11% 
wide—a full %” deep. It's strong, sturdy—will last for 
years k compactly as they nest. 50c¢ each postpaid. 
No less than two shipped. Order direct, or thru your dealer. 


NEW 
SALMON EGG 





DISPENSER 
Simply screw on top of salmon egg jar. No more hand- 
ling of sticky eggs. Ejects exgs as needed, Eliminates 


A boon to trout fishermen. Bell 


pen 


waste. 
chromium plated cap. To 
bottle then hook egg 
Introductory price 40c 
(Dealers wanted). 


METALITE MFG. CO. 
1315 S. Maple Ave. 


each postpaid. Order 


It’s a Knockout 


Gright Heavy Aluminum with 
smaller com- 


hold a full course meal at one 


shaped rubber top 
simply turn cap and tilt 
Every trout fisherman will want one. 
direct— 


Los Angeles, Calif. 










Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 

at your dealer's, or write us. 


EDW.K TRYON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
“Oldest Sporting Goods House in America” 





KINGFISHER 
FISHING LNG SE = 





DESIGNERS 
SOLE 
OISTRIBUTORS 








writer is indebted to the late Dr. C. H. 
Gilbert, the leading authority upon the 
salmon of the Pacific Coast. 

“This is a land-locked form of the big 
redfish or blueback salmon. It is found in 
Alturas, Redfish and Stanley Lakes in the 
Sawtooth country and in Payette and 
Warm Lakes in Valley County. In Wal- 
lowa Lake, Oregon, it is locally known as 
the “Yank” and in lakes throughout 
Washington as silver trout. At Payette 
Lake it is locally called “silverside” when 
taken by anglers in the sexually immature 
stages, and was formerly considered a 
separate species from the brilliantly col- 
ored little redfish during spawning season. 

“The life history of this little salmon is 
of particular interest to scientists and de- 
serves more attention than has been given 
it in the past. It reaches spawning age in 
its fourth and fifth years, ascends the 
tributaries of the lakes during the late 
summer and early fall, assumes a brilliant 
red coloration, spawns and dies. So rapid 
is the disintegration of the body after re- 
production that few dead fish are observed 
in these spawning tributaries. Until reach- 
ing sexual maturity, this salmon is one of 
the most beautiful and graceful of the 
Salmonidae. Fresh from the water, the 
back shows a dark sea-green coloration, 
tinged with indigo, which rapidly dissolves 
into the bright silver of the sides. There 
are no spots on the cheek or gill cover and 
only the faintest indication of any on the 
upper part of body after it has been out of 
the water for some length of time. It is 
taken by deep still-fishing with worms or 
grubs during the warmer summer months, 
and by surface trolling with small spinner, 
late in the ev ening or during seasons Ww hen 
the upper water is cooler.” 

It is entirely unsuitable for eastern wa- 
ters. In other words, why try to improve 
| angling in eastern waters by experiment- 
ing with a species which dies after the 
spawning function, when by artificial 
propagation of the native species adapted 
to such waters, they can be made not 


| only more numerous but can aid in main- 


taining a stock by natural reproduction? 


The Japanese poison-fish is black and 

gray around rocks, i in deeper water it is © 

crimson and in still deeper water, a lem- 
on-yellow color 


WIZARDS OF THE ROD AND 
REEL 
By Breems Forrest 
JULES P. CUENIN 
QUALLING the world’s dry-fly-cast- 


ing record with a 97 is not an easy 


®@ 





| task. It requires a steady hand and a steady 
eye. Jules P. Cuenin, of San Francisco, 


| did 


it at the 1930 tournament of the 
National Association of Scientific An- 
gling Clubs. 

Not only is Cuenin a wizard at ac- 
curacy, but he shines as a star among dis- 
tance casters. He is the all-round distance- 


| fly champion and is expected to better 












his own records by many feet at this year's 
meet in Chicago. Reports from the West 
Coast indicate that he has already done 
so, unofficially. 

Here is how he does it: 

“In dry-fly accuracy at unknown dis- 
tances, I concentrate on estimating the 
distance I must cast. Everything depends 
on getting out the correct amount of line 
to reach the targets. To judge this dis- 
tance to any of the five targets, I throw 
my line in a narrow roll or loop at a 
point where it will straighten out a few 
inches above the ring. By getting the fly 


|down close to the water, I am better 
lable to judge the accuracy of my aim 


than if I stopped it higher. f 
“My retrieve, or backcast, is made with 
vigor, using a great deal of the spring of 
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the powerful rod I use. This brings the 
backcast up high, permitting the forward 
stroke to be straight downward instead 
of in an arc, as is the case with a low 
backcast. When false casts have shown 
that I have out what I believe to be the 
correct amount of line, I make my cast 


to the target. I use the same narrow 
roll, until the line straightens out and 


by lowering the rod, permit the fly to 
fall to the water. 


N distance fly-casting, either in tour- 
nament events or fishing, everything 
depends upon the backcast. A poor back- 
cast means poor delivery. I watch every 
backcast by turning my head and do not 
start the forward stroke until the line has 
straightened out behind me. The line must 
be quite high behind before I attempt a 
cast. If wind or faulty pick-up causes the 
backcast to be too low or off to one side, 
I make a false cast without shooting. 
When the backcast is as perfect as 7 
can make it, I shoot, bringing the cast 
down in a very narrow roll. If there is a 
favorable wind I increase the size of the 
roll to permit the fly and leader to reach 
a high point. This adds ten feet to my 
cast when the wind is right. 
“Salmon-fly distance casting calls for 
the same action as light-tackle distance 
fly-casting. Everything depends upon a 
high backcast and allowing time for the 
line to straighten out. As timing a backcast 
with one hundred feet of line in the air 
does not work well for me, I turn my head 
to see what is happening. I cast a narrow 





Jules P. Cuenin shows you how to cast 
the salmon fly for distance 


forward loop, low in a calm or cross wind 
and higher with a favorable wind. 
“My dry-fly rod is thicker at the butt 
than the average 534-ounce rod and thin- 
ner than the average at the tip,—a stiff 
butt-action and soft tip, in other words. 
I use a size C line, .050 at the belly and 
cut it off when it measures about .025. 
“My distance fly line is made up of three 
sections, the shooting line measuring about 
.025, the belly (fifteen feet) .072 and the 
forward forty feet are a C tapered line 
running from .050 down to .030. 

‘The distance-casting fly rod I use is 
nine feet long and weighs 534 ounces. It 
is very stiff for its ‘weight, having a 
slower taper than the dry -fly rod and a 
much heavier tip. 

“The salmon rod has the same taper as 
the distance rod and is fifteen feet long. It 
has a slower taper than the average. The 
salmon distance line is .083 at the belly 
(twenty feet long), the front section 
tapering down from that size to .053 in 
a distance of fifty feet. The shooting line is 
the same as that on the light-tackle rod.” 
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CARRY FISH HOOKS IN YOUR 
POCKET 


ISH hooks can be safely carried in 

the pocket with no fear of snagging 
and tearing the clothes. This can be done 
by means of a simple aid which any fisher- 
man can make from bits of material 
around the house. 

A piece of wood two inches by seven 
inches by half an inch thick; a cork one 
inch in diameter (one with a long body 
is best) ; an ordinary wood screw, three- 
fourths of an inch long, and a common 
small staple are all that is necessary. 

Split the cork and screw it to the wood 
near one end. Fit the staple about four 














How to carry hooks in your pocket 


inches farther down—and the job is done! 

The barbs of the hook are sunk into the 
cork and the snell is held in place by run- | 
ning it through the staple. 

The other half of the cork can be fitted 
to the opposite side of the block of wood, 
making it possible to carry as many as 
eighteen hooks at one time—nine on a side. 

GEORGE APPLEGREN 





MID-SUMMER AND THE 
CONTEST 


HERE are perhaps better times of | 

the year for catching fish than the 
middle of the summer. Nevertheless, that | 
is the season when the great majority of 
our readers go away to the woods, moun- 
tains and seashore. Furthermore, most of 
us have only about two weeks a year in | 
which to do any real serious angling at 
least, in those waters which we would 
most like to fish. All winter long we 
think about the marvelous days to come 
when we can go to our favorite lake or 
stream—away back there among those 
glorious trees and canopied by the great 
blue sky—and do some real fishing. 

Well, those days are here now. Of| 
course, you know all this—we don’t have 
to tell you about it. What some of you 
don’t know—or, at least, forget about—is 
that any sizable fish which you catch 
should be entered in our Annual Prize 
Fishing Contest. Don’t make the mistake 
that scores of our friends do every year 
and suddenly wake up to the fact, upon 
your return, that you should have weighed 
and measured a certain fish and entered it 
in our Contest. It will be too late then and 
you, quite likely, will have lost out on any- 
where from $5.00 to $100.00, How would | 
you like that? 

Above all, don’t get the idea that you | 
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THIS SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS. WEIGHT 1234 LB. 
PASSES OLD WORLD'S RECORD BY 3 LBS.. 





TO SPORTING 
GOODS DEALERS 


This fish, mounted, is 
available for display by 
dealers at a nominal 
charge. Address W. 

Harden, Connellsville, Pa. 


Caught by 
WALTERP HARDEN 


CO SMLE, PA. 











Believe it or not—but here it is—the Grandest—and 
“Gosh Awfullest" Small Mouth Black Bass—that not only 
passes—but SMASHES to Smithereens—all previous 
World's Records by a Full 3 Pounds! 


So, Hats Off, Fishermen—to Walter P. Harden, who runs a 
refreshment stand, in the Summer, at Whistle Park, Connells- 
ville, Pa., but who, during the Winter months, is an expert 
guide for fishing parties at Oakland Dock, Lake Apopoka, 
Florida, where on February 6th, 1931, he caught this ‘“Grand- 
daddy” of all Small Mouth Black Bass—weighing 12% Ibs., 
29” long and 20%” in girth—on his Famous Pikie Minnow! 
The record of this Small Mouth Black Bass has been certi- 
fied by the American Museum of Natural History, National 
a Magazine and Seth Briggs, of the Field & Stream 
sta 

Again let us remind you—Get a Pikie—if you want to get 
the BIG FISH! At your dealers or direct! Send for 4 color 
catalog |! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


138 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock,Laight & Westwood, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 











Weight *% oz. 
Length 42 in. 











FISHING TACKLE | 


Deal Direct with the Only 
in 








vom Hote fine tackle. 


92-A Fulton Street 


If you would have all the high 
elation that comes in a man’s 
size tussle with a big-game 
fish, your very outlook will ex- 
plain the deep-rooted faith of 
veteran anglers the world over who 
continued to place reliance in Edw. 
One word suffices to describe 
every item worthy of bearing the Edward vom Hofe 
name—Dependability. Behind every rod and reel, be- 

hind every item of fine tackle we make are 64 years’ 
experience in serving the most critical tastes. Place re 

liance in Specialists. Shoddy tackle is invariably most 
expensive. Anglers ourselves, we welcome opportunities to 
act as mentor, ever ready with advice and suggestions. 

Send 4¢ in stamps for 168 page catalog 


Edward vom Hofe é& Co. 
New York City 





This black and white Tiger Wobbler gets 
Pike, Pickerel, Trout and Muskie. Weighs 


| %% ounce. For cast- 
ing and trolling near 
surface or under 
water.Also in Nickel, 
Brass, Red & White 
finishes, 75c. At your 
dealers, or direct by 
mail. 


Miller Mfg. Co. 


Springwater, N. Y. 











BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
iechanics, 


Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1668 
3902 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 











“FLIES THAT TAKE FISH” 


For more fish and big ones, use 
Reese Flies. Trout flies, 4, 6, 8 
hook, $1.20 per doz. up. Bass size 
1-0 hook, $1.75 per doz. up. Reese 
Fancy 4 hook, $3.00 doz, 1-0 hook, 
$3.50 per doz. If Dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct. Write 
for catalog. Give Dealer's name. 


REESE FLY CO. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 





NO. 30 REESE FANCY 


























Who are the 
biggest 
‘suckers”’ 


in America? 


It’s a debatable question, but we some- 
times think the distinction belongs to 
American sportsmen, who continue time 
after time to elect and reelect lawmakers 
who neglect or refuse to provide adequate 
machinery to enforce our game laws and 
discharge our treaty obligations 


Hundreds of thousands 
of ducks and geese 


are killed illegally 


every year! 


Untold thousands more are killed lega 
but by methods that are pure slaug sre 
a stench in the nostrils of every decent 
sportsman. In many sections the same 
thing is true of quail. Why do you hunters, 
the persons most injured, p rmit it to go 
on wi re an effort to stop it? You nawens t 
heard about it? Then you owe it t uW 
selves i read 


‘‘EYE-SEE, 
NOT HEARSAY” 
by Nash Buckingham 


in the September issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


Maybe when you’ve read the facts this 
article gives you, you'll shout loud enough 
tor your representatives to hear you s 6 
And, of course, there are plenty of other 
reasons for reading this issue—all the 






usual departments, packed with practical 
money, time and trouble saving informa- 
tion, and a dozen articles that you will get 


a real kick out of 


instance: 


“HOW TO CALL DUCKS” tells you not 

only how to call them but how to make a 

all that will get results 

"AND LITTLE FISHES” will open a 
f sport to you—sport avail 

srywhere, everyday 


IE MORE articles just as valu- 





Tell your newsdealer 
to save you a copy. 
Better still, send us 
your subscription 








neighbor to a world’s record breaker. 
That is all nonsense! To show you what 
I mean, listen to this: The present world’s 
record small-mouth bass weighed 1234 
pounds. The average weight of the first- 
prize winners in our Contests for the last 
twenty years was somewhere around 7% 
pounds. Some difference! And remember, 
those were the fish that won First Prise— 
and there are six prizes in the Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Class. 

When you folks go away on your vaca- 
tions, why don’t you put one of our af- 
fidavits in your hat band? Then you will 
always have it with you. Try that stunt, 
and promise yourself and us that you will 
fill in the specifications of the largest fish 
you catch while on your vacation, regard- 
less of what it weighs and send in the 
affidavit. We may fool you and insist on 
your taking a prize. At least, you will 
receive one of our Honor Certificates 
showing that you have taken a fish in 
accordance with the rules and regulations 
of our Contest—and that, I think you will 
admit, is something ! 

While we are on the subject of our 
Contest, here is something of which we 
are rather proud. I quote in part from a 
letter received from a very prominent 
camp proprietor in the Lake of the- Woods 
region in Ontario: 

“The FIELD AND STREAM Contests were 


| the actual cause of my being in the resort 
| business, as the entry of my first two or 


three prize winners caused sportsmen to 
write me from different parts of the coun- 
try asking me to take them out. This I 
did on camping trips originally. The sub- 
sequent taking of additional prize winners 
has been of such great advertising value 
that it has been necessary for me to build 
additional accommodations, until now we 
have cabin accommodations for 150 guests, 
and have had to turn away many whom 
we could not take care of.’ 
Not so bad! Eh, What? 
|in the Atlantic Ocean, the principal! 


®@ point of distribution of marine fishes is © 
the West Indies 


A COD TAKES A DRINK 
By Alfred B. Burnham 


ERE is the story of a 15-pound cod- 
fish that poked its nose into a syrup 
can and became a fish in an iron mask. 

The repair men, working on the bridge 
at the Point Fosdick ferry landing on 
Puget Sound, Washington, discovered the 
fish lying on the bottom in six feet of 
water. One of them called to me asking 
if I wished to see a fish drinking out of a 
bucket. I fell for what I supposed was 
some sort of a joke and joined the group 
on the bridge. Sure enough, there was a 
fish with its nose in a bucket, looking for 
all the world as though it were taking 
a drink. 

While we stood there watching, the big 
cod wiggled along the bottom, pushing 
the can ahead of him. It reminded me of 
the time Cap’ Anderson lost an election 
bet and had to roll a peanut around the 
block with his nose. Seeing that the fish 
was very much alive, we became curious 
as to just what it was looking for in the 
bucket. I told one of the deckhands to get 
a spear and a boat and we soon had the 
cod up on the deck of the ferry. 

Then I discovered that the lip bones 
which protrude on either side of the mouth 
had engaged the cam- of the bucket top 


| in such a manner that the fish had been 


unable to withdraw its head, after having 
thrust it into the small opening. 

Now comes the most interesting point. 
The can was covered with barnacles, 
which it is reasonable to assume had taken 
weeks to develop. The under side of the 
can was worn thin and in places clear 
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] must catch a fish that is a next-door 


through. The flesh was worn away to the 
bone, in a strip half an inch wide, all 
around the mouth of the cod. Though one 
cannot be sure, it would almost seem that 
the fish had been going about with the 
can on its snout for months. 

In the photo where I am holding the 


Mr. Burnham shows you the cod who 
took a drink 


fish, it will be noticed that the bottom of 
the can is encrusted with barnacles. 

Only the cod knows just why it jammed 
its head into the can. Perhaps some fisher- 
man, at the end of the day, had left the 
can, in which he had kept his bait, on the 
beach at low tide. The tide came in-and 
with it the fish. Among them was this 
cod. It had come upon the can. The lure 
of the bait within had been strong and so 
it had forced its broad, blunt snout into 
the small opening and immediately found 
itself trapped. 

How the fish had managed to subsist is 
one of the mysteries of deep-sea life. One 
cannot help speculating on just how much 
longér it would have survived and how it 
must have appeared to the other bottom- 
fish. To them it must have looked like 
something to be avoided. Perhaps only its 
grotesque appearance saved it, in its help- 
less condition, from the huge mud sharks 
or that voracious tiger of our Puget 
Sound waters, the dogfish. 


CAPT. LAURIE D. MITCHELL 


June 18th, last, Capt. Laurie D. 
Mitchell—veteran big-game angler, 
author, soldier and traveler—reached the 
end of the trail. He was indeed a great 
and splendid sportsman—but first, last 
and always a pattern of the perfect Eng- 
lish gentleman. Never have I had the 
good fortune to meet a more generous 
soul or one who held a finer conception 
of what constitutes clean and noble sports- 
manship. To know him even slightly was 
to realize that here was a man of which 
there are all too few in the world. 

Since shortly before I first met Capt. 
Mitchell in Nova Scotia in 1916, he has 
been establishing world’s records for tak- 
ing the largest swordfish, tuna and sail- 
fish on rod and reel. His pursuit of big- 
game fishes took him to all corners of 
the globe—Tahiti, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, the South Sea Islands, Catalina, 
Florida and Nova Scotia. Consequently, 
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he was one of the best informed men in 
the world on this splendid sport. 

[ count it as one of the greatest privi- 
leges of my life to have known intimately 
for over fifteen years this sterling sports- 
man, scholar and gentleman. May his 
spirit and ideals live as long as American 
woods and waters afford the sports of 
which Laurie Mitchell was one of the 
finest exponents ! 

Ray SCHRENKEISEN 


WHALE HUNTING IN 
AUTOS PERMITTED 


ID you ever try to shoot a whale from 

an automobile? According to the 
jaws of California, there must be certain 
citizens of that state who make a practice 
of slaughtering these animals from private 
automobiles, because the California Vehi- 
cle Act of 1929, chapter XVIII, Par. 187, 
reads as follows: 


“It is a misdemeanor to shoot any kind | 


of game bird or mammal—except a whale 
—from an automobile. .. .” 


The hagfishes fasten themselves to the 
throats of other fishes, work their way © 
Din and devour all the muscles of the 
host | 








BETTER TROUT STREAMS 


HERE has been no dearth of angling 
books in this country, especially dur- 

ing the last few years. More than 95 per- 
cent of these could be classified under one 
of two headings—those devoted more or 
less exclusively to angling reminiscences 
and the practical works which tell a man 
what tackle he should have and how to 
use it. But where are the books that 
pertain entirely to the maintenance of our 
waters and the conservation of our fishes 
and what factors comprise good fishing 
waters and why? Unfortunately, such 
volumes, in America at least, have been 
as scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. 
Why, therefore, shouldn’t we chant a 
hymn of praise to Edward Ringwood 
Hewitt’s new book, Better Trout Streams, 
recently published by Chas. Scribner’s 


Sons? It is perhaps not the most pleasant | 


and easy sort of book to read and I 
wouldn't recommend it to anyone trying to 
hold down a job as night watchman. On 
the other hand, I do not hesitate to say 
that it is one of the most important books 
on angling published in this country. Here 
are some of the chapter headings: Gen- 
eral Stream Conditions, Raising Fish in 
Ponds, Controlled Streams, The Growth 
of Trout, Feeding Salt-water Mussels, 
and Trout Enemies. 

_Much of the material is of a controver- 
sial nature. This is not a serious defect. 
In fact it stimulates thought and that is 
a mighty good thing. I for one am con- 
vinced it is something which American 
anglers need. The majority of us have 
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become too used to having our mental | 


nourishment on piscatorial matters fed to 
us in the form of pap—most of it im- 
ported from England. 

Hewitt’s style is of the argument- 
provoking type—as is also his subject 
matter. There is nothing trite or com- 


monplace about it. There are lots of state- | 


ments in his book with which I do not 
lor one moment agree. But that’s all right. 
| had to figure them out, step by step, to 
find out wherein they differed from my 


\A POSITIVE GAFF HOOK)| Genuine AL WILSON 


own experiences. A lot of other folks are | 


going to do the same thing and it will do 
them good. 

On the other hand, Hewitt says plenty 
of things that are just as sure as shootin’ 


—and most of them the average fisher- | 


man never thinks about. As far as I'm 
concerned, they are not true anglers unless 
they do think about them. Up until recent 


years, it was not altogether their fault, 





Write for your 
free copy of 


Kampkook- “I want FOOD—and plenty of it!” 
ery,” a handy 
campers’ man- If you have a Kampkook, you can satisfy the old highbinder before he 








































AMERICA’S FAVORITE CAMP STOVE 


Old man appetite will be a stowaway on your vacation trip. You can't 
shake him. While you are paddling a canoe or fly-fishing a stream, for- 
getting the old tyrant ever lived, he will suddenly shout in your ear, 


makes a pest of himself. Kampkook, the folding gasoline stove is 
set up and going full blast in two minutes. Burns with a blue, wind- ¢ 
proof flame, hotter than city gas. Lights instantly like a gas stove—no f 
generating required. Folds up like a small suitcase with everything 
packed securely inside. Sold by hardware and camp equipment stores 
everywhere. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. D2 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 













A double construction Genuine 
Moccasin of imported water- 
proofed Chocolate Veal. Turns 
water like a duck’s back. 

















ez Se clock [our foolwear 
By These Six Tesls 


Fit 

Comfort 
Weight 
“Durability 
Water-turning power 
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LEE CE 


Abbott Footwear checks 100%. It’s built up 
to these qualifications by experts who have 
studied and understand the sportsman’s 
requirements. 

Catalog showing Abbott Styles sent 

Free on request. Write for it today. 


The Abbott Company 


83 Elm Street 


THE ABBOTT ANGLER 







Yarmouth, Maine 
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AT LAST! 


with an automatic action | 
Just what you have been 
looking for to make your 
fishing equipment complete. 
Thrust or throw 
Grabs quick—Holds fast 
Size No. 1. Leth. 36 ins. Handles 
fish up to 50 Ibs. Price $9.50 pre- 
paid. Write for circular. Other 
sizes. 
THE POSITIVE MFG. CO 
Box 53, H.G. Station 





Trolling spoons and Spinners. Famous 
baits for all game fish. Tarpon to Trout. 
Send for BROADSIDE. The Genuine 
manufactured only by 

AL WILSON COMPANY 
1539 Folsom Street San Francisco 














Patented in U.S.A. & Canada 
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All Complete 


RAPID 
ENSIGN 


CAMERA 


The first new camera in the last 20 years. Uses the 
regular 2'4x3'4 six-exposure film, but it shoots 12 fine 
pictures from each film instead of 6. A positive quick- 
action range finder—you aim it like a rifle—instantaneous 
and time—large achromatic lens, Extra clear—extra 
sharp pictures as close as 3 feet. Folds up to fit the 
pocket like expensive foreign cameras. Entirely auto- 


matic. 
before you buy it—send 


FREE TES only $1.00 deposit with 


your name and address. Shipped at once by parcel post 
on a week's approval to test and try. Mail one dollar 


depusit—ne C.O.D. Order by No. 486. 


ROBERT H. HILTON 


45 CLINTON ST. NEWARK, N. J. 





Try this new super camera 





SUNS AINE 


imated MINNO 





Entirely New and Distinctive. Every possible fea- 
ture of live minnow. Ideal for casting and trolling. 





Made of durable double walled, reinforced, flexuous 
cellulose composition. See it on your hook in water 
to get the shimmering lifelike appearance of the live 
minnow in natural colors, sheen and action. Fish- 
ermen indorse SHINE-ALIVE as a better and more 

economical bait. One dozen 50c postpaid or for 
convenience send $1.00 for two dozen and be pre- 
pared for a pleasant and productive fishing trip. 
Your money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


KURZ BROS. CO. 
1369-89 North Branch St. 


FISHERMEN 


A perfect non-skid chain for Fishing Boots. Very 
light, weighing only 6 oz. aplece. 
Easy on the feet. Makes wading a 
pleasure, Very strong and ser- 
viceable. Made to 
fit any boot. When 
ordering state size 
of boot. 


$2.50 postpaid 
Perfect Non-Skid Chain Co. 


5711 Munhall Rd. Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


Chicago, Ill. 















Catch BisOnes SS 


Prescott Spinners 





The fastest running spin 
Better than angle worms. Three assorted 
oe! 
mam PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 


- ners in the World. For 
han. all kinds of game fish, 25¢ 
( New Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinners 
— 
i sizes for $1.. 28. 24, 21/0 hooks at 
. your dealers or direct. Circular Free. 
, im » 
hig y-” CHAS. H. STAPF, Prop. 
wkd fy" i. 
ey V4 
& F 
~7~- PRESCOTT — wis. 
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however. There was no literature of this 
kind to give them this information and for 
the most part, fishermen hadn’t the time 
or facilities to work out these things 
themselves. 

Now that Hewitt, Ingraham, Needham 
and a very few others are giving us the 
benefit of their knowledge and experience, 
it will be our own fault if we don’t take 
advantage of them. 

Hewitt’s book sells for $3.00 and we 
will be pleased to accept orders from any 
of our friends. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
FLY FISHING LINES AND LEADERS 


Fisninc Epitor: 

What size level line should I use with a fly 
rod weighing 5 ounces and measuring 8 feet, 
4 inches in length? What size double-tapered line 
should be used for the same rod? 

Which is the best leader for me to use, a 
6-foot or 7'%-foot tapered leader? I only did a 
little wet-fly fishing last year, but intend to try 
dry flies this year. 

WiLrrep Vorpan. 


Comment: It is really quite difficult to rec- 
ommend a specific weight line for a fly rod 
8 feet, 4 inches in length and weighing 5 ounces. 
I say this because rods vary so much in action 
and much depends upon this factor when it 
comes to choosing a line. 

In other words, there are some rods of the 
specifications that you mention that would be 
strained by using an F line. On the other hand, 
I have seen plenty of rods that would handle 
a D line. Therefore, I can only approximate 
what you should have. 

As a good all-round level line, I would be 
inclined to say a number E. If the red has at 
least a reasonable amount of power and back- 
bone, it ought to handle a line of this weight 
without any trouble at all, and it should also 
handle a HDH double-tapered line. 

For wet-fly fishing you should use a 6-foot 
leader and a 7'%-foot tapered leader for dry- 
fly fishing. Some prefer a 9-foot leader for the 
latter fishing. However, I think this leader 
would be rather long for a rod only slightly 


over 8 feet in length, 
Fisuinc Epitor. 
BASS BUG TACKLE 
Fisni1nc Eprtor: 


I want to learn to use a fly rod, but am not 
acquainted with anyone who knows anything 
about it. I have fished for a number of years 
in the rivers of eastern South Carolina, but I 
have never seen anyone using fly tackle in these 
waters, although bait casting is very pular. 
I think flies would prove most effective in these 
waters, but I am sure that bass bugs would 
cause a panic. Please tell me what tackle a be- 
ginner should have and where he can get some 
information on the mechanics of the art. Can 
a bait-casting reel be used for fly casting? 

. L. Torer. 


Comment: To fully answer your questions 
would be totally impossible in a letter, as you 
can no doubt readily appreciate. There is no 
question in my mind, however, but what flies 
and, especially perhaps, some of the bass bugs 
would, as you say, cause a panic in your local 
waters. 

Generally speaking, the best type of rod for 
the sort of fishing that you have would be one 
about 9% feet in length and weighing in the 
neighborhood of 5% or 5% ounces, and sure 
that it is amply stiff and powerful. This is very 
essential in bass fishing, especially when cast- 
ing the larger lures, such as what are commonly 
termed bass bugs, which, as a matter of fact, 
cover a multitude of sins. The point is, how- 
ever, that to cast these lures for any distance 
and to pick up a long line, plus the lure from 
the water, exerts, as you can readily under- 
stand, a considerable strain on the rod; hence, 
the importance of plenty backbone. 

As far as the reel is concerned, this is not 
very important. You should have one of the 
single-action type that will hold about 30 yards 
of a level enamel line. It should, of course, be 
of the correct weight to balance your rod. For 
a rod of the above weight, the line should be 
of about the weight known as a that is if 
you are going to use any of the regular type 
of wet flies. If, on the po hand, you are go- 
ing to limit yourself exclusively to the heavier 
bass bugs, then a lighter line would be prefer- 
able, because the weight of these lures will have 
no difficulty in carrying out your line. In this 
instance I would say that an F or G line should 
be heavy enough. I presume, however, that you 
will probably be alternating between the wet 
flies and the bass bugs and such being the case, 
you had better figure on the line. 

“ For regular wet flies, you might use 3-foot 
leaders for your average lake fishing, and I’m 
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inclined to think that 6-foot leaders might be 
— for any stream fishing that you mi 
ave. Most of such leaders come equipped with 
one or two extra loops for that many fies, 

You ask whether a_bait-casting reel can be 
used for fly casting. My answer to this is yes, 
if it is absolutely essential for you to use it 
but I would not say that it was perfectly 0. x’ 
In the first place, most bait-casting reels are too 
heavy to properly balance a fly rod, and, fur. 
thermore, inasmuch as the reel is always laced 
below the grip on a fly rod, the wide-spook bait. 
casting reel would project so far on the sides 
that it would be very apt to be in the way. Fur. 
thermore, an enamel line will pile up much 
better on a narrow spool. Of course, as a make. 
shift it would do, but the narrow single-action 
reel is very much more desirable. 

s far as the mechanics of fly casting are 
concerned, I cannot possibly hope to tel you 
about these in a letter. This you will have to 
learn from personal instruction, watching others 
cast or by reading up on it in books. One of the 
best that I know a is Streamcraft by George 
Parker Holden, which you may find in your 
local library or, if not, they will certainly 4 
some books on fly fishing, at any rate. These 
will help to acquaint you with the rudiments of 
fly fishing and then after you get going, if you 
have any specific questions you want to ask in 
regard to them, drop me a line and I will help 
you out if I possibly can. 

I might say that, as a general thing, the bass 
bugs are very much easier to cast than the ordi- 
nary type of artificial flies. It might be a good 
idea to start in with these and, besides, I have 
a hunch they are going to prove very successful 
in your section. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


BASS SPAWNING HABITS 


Fisui1nGc Epitor: 

How does a male bass mate with a female to 
make the eggs fertile? How long after the eggs 
are laid do they hatch and does one of the parent 
bass stay with the young and how long? Is it the 
male or female? How long does it take for a 
bass to grow to weigh a pound? 

Harry H. Frank. 


Comment: As soon as the water warms up, 
that is, when it gets around 60 degrees or a 
little warmer, the male bass starts to build a 
nest—usually on clean gravel in shallow water. 
The small-mouth bass is not so particular about 
water temperatures as the large-mouth and may 
spawn in colder water. 

At the proper time, the female deposits her 
eggs on the nest, the male hovers over it, ejects 
the milt which drops down over the eggs and 
fertilizes them. Immediately the eggs have been 
deposited by the female she either leaves of her 
own accord or is forced to do so by the male, 
He takes exclusive care of the eggs and fry 
from that time on. 

Of course, you can realize that water tem- 
peratures have a good deal to do with the time 
which it takes eggs to hatch. It is very seldom 
that the female large-mouth bass will deposit 
eggs unless the water is at least 63 or 64 de 
grees. If such is the case, the eggs are generally 
hatched in about three days. 

Inasmuch as small-mouth bass _ frequently 
spawn in considerably colder water, this would 
naturally mean that it would take the eggs 
longer to hatch, perhaps a week or more. Fur- 
thermore, eggs in southern climates would hatch 
a great deal more quickly than those in Canada. 

‘When the young bass are hatched they have 
yoke sacs, as you probably_know, which supply 
nourishment to the young. These are completely 
absorbed, as a rule, within a few days or a 
week, after which the fry start foraging around 
for themselves, but are constantly protected 
from enemies by the male parent. In fact, he 
stands guard over them until they reach the size 
of about three or four inches. 

The length of time it would take a bass to 
reach the weight of a pound would depend very 
largely upon the local conditions. For instance, 
in one pond where food was extremely plenti- 
ful and where the water was unusually warm 
and where there was ‘not much_ competition 
created by other species, bass might develop 
very rapidly and attain the weight of a pound 
within a year or a year and one-half. 

In another pond, perhaps only a mile away, 
there might be comparatively meager or tm 
suitable forms of food supply and also consid. 
erable competition caused by a great number 0 
other fishes preying on the same kind of food, 
in which case it would be easy enough to see 
that the bass would develop slowly. It might take 
them two years or even three years to reac 
the weight of a pound. 

On the other hand, in normal Jersey lakes, 
I would be inclined to think that the average 
large-mouth bass ought to weigh a pound at t 
end of two years. 

In Florida lakes, for instance, where the bass 
have no noticeable hibernation period and where 
they feed constantly during twelve months of 
the year and where there is plenty of food, it 
is not unusual for these fish to reach a length 
of ten inches, at which time they are consider | 
mature and gontenty weigh a pound or a — 
and a quarter, at the end of a year or a little 
more. 

FisuinG Epitor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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RULES AND CONDITIONS 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 


2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April 15th, 
1931. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 


3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season. 


4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 


5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when entering 
a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who 
examined the fish and verified its weight 
and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary 
Public and his seal must be affixed. In case 
any contestant catches a fish when accom- 
panied by a single guide, the affidavit can 
be sworn to upon coming out of the woods, 
the guide being the sole witness. Such an 
entry will be duly considered by the judges. 


6. The length, girth and weight of en- 
tered fish must be included in the affidavit, 
together with the make and type of tackle 
and lure used. 


7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. 


8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Frecp & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. A ffidavits 
must be in within three weeks from the 
date the fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 


9. In Wall-Eyed Pike Class an outline 
of the fish must be sent with the affidavit. 
Drawing to be made by placing fish on thin 
paper and an outline made with pencil, the 
fins of the fish erect. 


10. In event of two or more fish weighing 
and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 


ll. Winner of any prize must send in a 
statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
WHEN fish was caught. Complete story is 
desirable as one of these accounts is pub- 
lished each month under the caption, “Tales 
of Record Fish.” The best stories, accom- 
panied by a good photograph showing the 
prize fish, are the ones usually selected. 


12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor 
equipment selected by the winner from 
merchandise advertised in the columns of 
Fieup AND Stream during the year 1931. 
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$3,030.00 


an 


3 


in Prizes 


Twenty-first Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fisuinc Contest 


maf THE following amounts in merchandise will be 


awarded in each of the 8 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment we: in the advertising 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1931 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped 
according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


PRIZES 
(In each of 8 Classes) 
iat: $100.00 
2nd. 75.00 


ee 
a a 
Gs «+ «2G 
Os oe & « ee Ce 

Total $280.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 

A $10.00 rod or reel selected from advertisers in 

FIELD & STREAM, will be awarded to the boy 

or girl under 16 years of age catching the largest 
fish in each Class. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) EasteERN Dtvision 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1931, 
east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WerEsTERN DIvISION 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1931, 
west of the 95th meridian. 

Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, gr caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “fly rod 
light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly or 
artificial “fly rod light lure” not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS ( Microp- 
terus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1931. 

Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as giyen in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NortTHERN DIvIsIoNn 

Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1931, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit 
not required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS _ (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE D1- 
VISION. 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1932, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS  (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1932, in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 


‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor ounpnens displayed in the adver- 
tising columns of FIELD & STREAM during 
1931 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped 
according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


PRIZES 
(In each of 9 Classes) 
ME .« «<6 ok 4 eee 


See ear 
ee 20.00 
a 15.00 
es <6. sks ao we 
_ ee ee 


Total $125.00 
SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from advertisers in 

FIELD & STREAM, will be awarded to the boy 

or girl under 16 years of age catching the largest 
fish in each Class. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso-x estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than the 
eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 
WALL-EYED PIKE (Stisostedion vit- 


reum) 


CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS 
annularis) 
Above four species must be taken before Nov. 
Ist, 1931. 
LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the chan- 
nel bass from the black drum, photograph showing 
side view of fish must accompany affidavit.) 

Above two species must be taken before No- 
vember Ist, 1931. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above two species must be taken 
November Ist, 1931. 


(Pomo-xis 


before 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. 


Connett, 3rd, 
angler. Van CaMPEN HEILNER 


Big game hunter and angler. Jonn W. Titcoms, authority on fish culture, H. L. 


on Pacific trout. 


noted fly fisherman and angling writer. 
Field Representative, American Museum of Natural History, N. 


Kennetu F. Locxwoop, editor, author and 
» # 


Betten, authority 


AFFIDAVIT 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Frecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


sta OE Bi a vseessccesvanssenssnssicnrcocncerremnncs Weight Length Girth When Caught 
Where caught as Rod used Reel 
BIND is ccscdnnmibciainlidiametiiness ite a I aoecicnininnivarsseninipticdnctonensiion 





Give manufacturers’? names of tackle and full specifications. 


Caught by (Signed) mee 
; een acaihiadlppaaaanliohincted City 


Sworn to before me this........ 





day Of......... Notary’s Signature.....-..c.cssssessereserseeesrerersensnenses 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 


2 . 
ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 
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3°""An Hour for Your Spare Time! 


That figures about $60 to $75 a week, 
if you give all your spare time. Does it 
interest you? Then how about $5 an 
hour, figuring about $100 a week? 

Well, other Field & Stream readers 
have done just that; and if they can do 
it you can. 

In your city there are a great many 





Above: Camp kit: 
stove, oven pan, fry pan, 
broiler; folds up and 
slides into sack. Weighs 
12 lbs. When folded 
measures 2414 x 13% x 
3% inches thick. Value 
$6.00. Yours for only 5 
subscriptions. Any other 
camp equipment can be 
obtained for subscrip- 
tions. 





’ Above: Crippled minnow bass 

lure. Weight % oz., length 3% 
in. Value $1.00. Yours for only 
1 subscription. 


Left: Split bamboo bait 
casting rod. High grade, 
genuine agate guides and 
top. Value $15.00. Free 
7 to you for only 12 sub- 

scriptions. Rods of all 
makes and prices can be 
obtained for subscrip- 
tions. 








Above: Level wind, non-back 
lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 
Value $10.00. Yours for only 8 
subscriptions. Any type or manu- 
facture of reel can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 





Right: Fishing 
knife with 4” 
blade of stain- 
less steel and 
special blade for 
cleaning and 
scaling. Value 
$2.50. Yours for 
only 2 subscrip- 
tions. Any type 
of knife you 
wish can be ob- 
tained for sub- 
scriptions. 









men who are fond of hunting and fishing. 
Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of 
Field & Stream. 


You can call on from 12 to 15 such 
men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
We have had many readers average 5 
subscriptions per hour. 














And in return for these. subscriptions 
we will give you any article or articles 
made by any concern that advertises in 
Field & Stream, absolutely free, the num- 
ber of subscriptions required being based 
on the retail value of the article. 


Look over the items below, selected at 
random just to show you: 


———, 











Above: Umbrella Tent with floor, size 7 
ft. x 914 ft. Made of waterproofed tent 
khaki with double stitched seams. Bob- 


binet screened covered door and window 
with roll storm curtain. Awning Exten- 
sion. Frame of strong lightweight rust- 
proof steel. Jointed poles and metal 
rust-proof stakes. Complete tent folds 
compactly and fits in waterproofed bag. 


Value $13.95, yours for only 12 annual 


subscriptions. 





Above: Steel, water- 
proof tackle box with 
reel well and two trays 
with movable parti- 
tions. 14” long, 61%” 
deep, 6” wide. Yours 
for only 2 subscriptions. 
Any other tackle or 
shell box can be ob- 
tained for subscriptions 
also. 





Above: Automatic rifle, Model 03 .22 
cal. Takedown. Value $32.00. Yours free 
for 24 subscriptions. Any other rifle you 
wish may be obtained for subscriptions. 


Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Value $2.50. Yours free 
for 2 subscriptions. 








Above: Moleskin Wind- 
breaker, ideal for hunting, 
fishing, camping. Two large 
roomy pockets with button 
flaps, double sewed through- 
out. Knit bottom of pure 
worsted spring needle de- 
sign insures close fit. Cuffs 
are adjustable and collar 
can be left open or buttoned 
snugly. Value $5.00, yours 
for only 4 yearly subscrip- 
tions. 


Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
20.00. Yours free for 16 subscrip- 
tions. Any other shotgun you wish 
can be obtained for subscriptions. 


OTHER ITEMS 


equipment you want. 


Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
F.&S. 8-1 








---------------- <n 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me complete information about obtaining 
merchandise free, ; 
order forms and sample copies. 





Above: Gasoline 
Lantern. Wind and 
storm proof. Mica 
globe. Burns 14 hrs. 
on | qt. 13” high, 614” 
reflector. Weighs 4 
lbs. Yours for only 
7 subscriptions. Any 
other lights or lamps 
can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 


Above: Black, light 
weight sporting boot with 
black cleated sole. Sizes 
6-12. Value $10.00. Yours 
for only 8 subscriptions. 
Get any boot you want 
for subscriptions. 


and also send subscription 
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RIDING THEM UP 
(Continued from page 21) 


Brother’s mule was named Emma. The 
only women I ever knew with the name 
of Emma were docile and submissive crea- 
tures. But this Emma was all mule. 

The bushes that we were to ride out 
were not high; from the backs of our re- 
spective mounts my brother and I could 
see each other. We had ridden cautiously 
forward about a hundred yards and had 
just another hundred to go when we heard 
the bucks make their start. We could not 
see them, but they were making for the 
head of the thicket as fast as they could 
smash their way out. As soon as I heard 
them start, before touching my horse with 
the spur, I glanced over at Brother. | 

He had already touched Emma with 
spur. Her response had been emphatic and 
immediate. She spread her forelegs, put 
her head down between them, and began 
as handsome a piece of kicking as ever I 
saw. It was a critical moment. Two great 
stags were getting away. We had a chance 
to make sporting history. But my brother 
was teetering on Emma’s back, while she 
volleyed ker kicks with the utmost earn- 
estness. 

The thing got me to laughing, and I 
botched my end of the bargain too. When 
I did start my horse forward, it was too 
late: two tall white flags were disappear- 
ing far through the open pinelands. I rode 
around the thicket and joined Brother, 
who was by this time on the ground. 

“I belong to the church,” he said. “You 
cuss this mule for me.” 

In riding up deer, one can seldom tell 
which way a buck is going to run. You 
might suppose that he will always run 
from you, but not so. As nearly as I can 
tell, as danger approaches, a deer makes 
up his mind which way he is going to get 
out of it, and this is the course he takes, 
often regardless of the position of the 
hunter. I killed a fine stag one day that 
got up directly in front of me and came 
tearing back on my left—too close for a 
certain shot. I have had deer get up on 
my right and cross to my left, broadside. 

If one can afford to wait, it is always 
better to hold the shot until the roused 





ACKING in for deer and 
bear “NOT SO FAR FROM 
NEW YORK.” In the next issue 
of Field and Stream, William 
Bullock tells you how to do it. 











stag gets a few opening jumps out of 
his system. Of course, he may get up 
quietly ; but if you ride one up, he is likely 
to step on her for a space. I have known 
many a man to lose a fine buck by letting 
drive at him in a hurry with both barrels, 
then stand helpless while the deer was 
giving him the real chance. 

I speak of “both barrels,” for in our 
part of the country, on account of the level 
nature of the land and the consequent dan- 
ger trom the far-carrying power of a high- 
speed bullet, the rifle is seldom used. How- 
ever, I have a cousin who has ridden up 
and killed seventeen stags with a rifle. 

The way I really like to ride one up is 
to go out some still morning in midwinter 
alter a rain. Most of the old plantation 
roads are sandy, so that one can easily 
tell what has been stirring the night be- 
tore. I will not have to ride far before I 
Comme to a good buck track. Nor is it very 
‘ard for one to figure on about where the 
buck will be lying, if he knows the deer’s 
favorite daytime haunts. 


Deer will often return to the same bed, 
and are especially fond of returning to an 
undisturbed neighborhood. I once counted 
thirteen beds in a patch of high weeds be- 
tween two half-wild fields on the edge of 
the plantation. It seemed that one deer had 
made all of them, and that for a matter of 
a fortnight this same buck had returned 
to his little cozy corner. 

Having, in a way, taken the trail of a 
stag by taking the direction in which he 
has gone, I get ready to shoot. Letting the 
reins lie on the horse’s neck, I ride for- 
ward quietly, scanning the broom-sedge 
and the low bushes for the sight of a tell- 
tale rack. A buck seems to feel that if his 
head proper is hidden he is unseen; ap- 
parently he does not count on the hunter’s 
seeing his tall crown. 

I sometimes see a deer before he jumps, 
but generally he surprises me. He always 
surprises the horse, too; and a normal 
horse will shy badly when a deer gets up. 
To steady the horse and to get the sight 
on the deer is then the game to play. 
have ridden horses from which I never 
tried to shoot—or tried but once. From 
such an animal I slip as soon as the stag is 
roused, shooting from the ground. On one 
occasion a bucking horse stood straight 
up with me when we jumped a buck, and 
he never got back on all four feet until 
the deer was out of sight. 

It not infrequently happens that, in such 
a case, the possession of a fast horse will 
enable the hunter to get his shot after all. 
Deer generally have long-established runs ; 
and if you don’t get your chance as one 
leaves the bed, why, if you know the 
woods, you may cut him off at the White 
Oak Stand, or at the Seven Sisters Stand, 
or at some other famous crossing toward 
which he is heading. And if he beats you 
to it, you’ve had some sport anyhow, and 
you certainly don’t feel as you would if 
you had tried to beat him to it on foot. 


ALASKA TROUT 
(Continued from page 29) 


Ken’s rod bent like a reed in a gale, hung 
there for a space in dreadful nearness to 
breaking, then straightened as the big fish 
came tearing back under the cascade. 

“Hold him, Newt! He’s a_ lunker!” 
yelled Walt, while I found myself danc- 
ing around like a dervish, chiming in with 
the usual line of advice that is never heard 
—neglecting an opportunity to snap a per- 
fect picture in a perfect setting. 

I shall always claim that Ken landed 
that big trout because it couldn't find any 
lily-patls to wrap the line around. The 
lunker, by its own bulldog obstinacy in 
battling both the boiling water under the 
falls and the straining rod, succumbed 
quicker than any of us thought it would. 
Quite unexpectedly it rolled to the surface 
on its side, the broad, speckled tail flailing 
the water weakly. Soon it lay helplessly on 
the bank, flexing its crimson jaws. 

The trout was much too large for either 
of the baskets. Ken strung it on a forked 
branch and slung it over his shoulder, 
mouthing words of self-praise—justifiable, 
[ grant, but far from modest. And so 
ended the day. 

Quite different from this fishing expedi- 
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tion in the heavy timber were the several | 


experiences with the little-known moun- 
tain trout on the mainland near Juneau. 

Tourists gazing from the decks of 
steamers at the fragile wisps of water de- 
scending in apparently vertical drops from 
the snow-line to the sea will regard the 
information that many of such streamlets 
contain trout with silent stares eloquent 
with contempt. Yet such is actually the 
case. How the fish got there no one 


knows; but if one is addicted to mountain 








Zane Grey’s 


Salt-Water Lines 


FAMOUS around the world as the great- 

est of all sea angling enthusiasts, Zane 
Grey has used Ashaway Lines in taking all 
world’s record great game fish. 

Mr. Grey states in the most positive 
terms that the line is the most important 
of all the sea anglers equipment. He 
should know. He works a fishing line as 
few other men do, and no fisherman has 
given the subject more intensive study. His 
regular choice is the Ashaway Zane Grey 
Line, named in his honor by his permission. 


Ashaway Zane Grey Lines 
for salt-water fishing are hand 
laid by Ashaway men skilled 
in the work for generations. 
They are made of the world’s 
best linen, selected with great 
Guaranteed for 
strength of over 3 Ibs. in 


each thread. Ask your dealer 


care. wet 





Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Famous Fishing Lines ever since 1824 


Box 832 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


A eavage jolt at the tip of your 
rod—line singing through your 
reel—vou can tell when a 
one takes your minnow. 
No fisherman's outfit is com- 
ete without a KING MIN- 
Row NET—obtainable at 
any sporting goods store. 


2. 
2—3' x 3’ 
4 


0. 3—4' x 4. . 5 
W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. 
Hagerstown, Maryland 





More Fishing—Less Fussing 


Bi-Visible Dry Flies—Ogden Smith make—$!.00 Doz. 

Bi-Visible Dry Flies—Our own tying—$2.25 Doz. 

English Double Wing Dry Flies, Finest quality $1.75 Doz. 
Send for FREE circular—25 HINTS on Dry 
Fly Success and special sale on all equipment. 


PAUL H. YOUNG 


8065 Grand River Detroit, Michigan 








Piggly-Wiggly Pork Rind Minnows & 
the Forrelle Spinner No. 1 


is the best combination lure 







Forrelle 
Spinner $!.00 


FORRELLE SPINNER NPI 
Ask your desler or write to 
CAST-RIGHT Bary MFG. CO. 











3052 E. 78 Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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climbing and likes his trout small and vig- 
orous, he can fill a basket in the bubbling 
pockets above timber-line. 


These so-called mountain trout of 
\laska are really a dwarf subspecies of 
the Dolly Varden, possessing, however, 


few characteristics of the derided sea-run 
variety. They are richly, finely colored; 
hard as nails; quicker than scat on the 
strike, and supremely toothsome when 
turned out from the skillet brown and 
crisp. I have never taken one more than 
nine inches long, while the average size is 
nearer to five or six inches. 

Another fish, and a gamy one, too, pe- 
culiar to southeastern Alaska and the 
coastal district of northern British Colum- 
bia is the land-locked sockeye salmon. 
Several lakes on—take a deep breath— 
Revillagigedo Island near Ketchikan, best 
reached by airplane, boast this rare, red- 
fleshed fish. They will hit a spinner cast 
from shore, or may be taken on 
trolled deep. 

And speaking of airplanes reminds me 
that both Juneau and Ketchikan maintain 
flying service for fishermen. Almost daily 
throughout the summer groups of fisher- 
men are landed at otherwise impregnable 
lakes early in the morning. In the after- 
noon and evening the plane gathers the 
winged Waltonites and brings them back 
to town laden with spoil. The expense of 
such trips runs from $7.50 for fairly local 
trips to as much as $40 for expeditions to 
virgin lakes in the heart of unexplored 
saw-tooth peaks. 


spoons 


HE thrill of being the first human to 

set foot on the shores of these new 
lakes, together with the incredible catches 
made, has created a rabid set of flying an- 
glers here in the southeastern Alaska Ar- 
chipelago. It’s painful to listen to them— 
unless you happen to be one yourself. But 
be you with ‘em or agin ‘em, this kind 
of fishing is rapidly gaining favor, and 
there are still scores, yes, hundreds of 
lakes that have never known a fisherman’s 
boot heel. 

The best fishing months are from June 
to September. There is, however, one not- 
able exception to this season. I refer to 
the spring run of steelheads. In attempt- 
ing to present a picture of fresh-water 
trout fishing of this section I should fail 
mgst dismally if I neglected to mention 
the April onset of tackle-bustin’ Salmo 
rivularis at Loring, Kharta River and Sea 
Level. I doubt if their equal exists any- 
where else in America! 

To this humble subscriber, Alaska steel- 
heads shall always be connotative of a cer- 
tain monomaniac follower of Izaak Wal- 
ton best known as Barry. You have all 
met his counterpart. He’s one of those 
finny fellows whose hat is always stuck 
full of flies, spinners, and gaudy hooks 
until it is as dangerous to touch as a por- 
cupine’s back. He carries a full assortment 
of leaders under the sweat band, and 
there’s a tackle catalog in every one of his 


pockets. He knows all about fish from 
every possible viewpoint. Moreover, he’s 
always hearing things—fishing rumors, 


reports and secret information. No nigger 
bird dog ever lived that could pack more 
fleas more consistently than Barry carries 
trout rumors. I think he breeds ’em. 

Late of a soft night in April I met Barry 
prowling the streets of Ketchikan in search 
of a victim. We drifted, or rather he 
drifted me into a restaurant. “I hear the 
steelheads are in,” he remarked, apropos 
of nothing at all, and waited. 

I really had no intention of talking fish 
at that time, much less going fishing. but 
I found myself nibbling at the hook he 
slyly offered. “In where?” I asked. 

Barry allowed me a moment of 


sus- 
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pense, then drove in the hooks. “Sea Level. 
Two fellers come up from there yesterday 
with seventeen. Somebody said one of ’em 
— sixteen pounds and a quarter. 

Caught ‘em all on spinners, I hear. Like 
this one.” He opened a tobacco tin and 
showed me three pearl affairs. 

In spite of myself I weakened. 
all you heard, Barry? 
ing an outlet. 

“Nope. Heard Bob Kell’s going down 
there early in the morning with his sea 
sled.” Barry grinned, then let the cat out 
of the bag. “Fact is, I’m going with him. 
Room for one more. Coming?” 

What was the use? “Try and stop me, 
you fork-tailed tempter !” 

“Good. The treat’s on me for the coffee 
ands.” Barry got up, reached in his pocket 
for his purse but pulled out a fly book 
instead. 

I paid the bill, adding two bits for the 
panatelas that Barry appropriated at the 
cigar counter on the way out. 

Kell’s sea sled skittered the twenty miles 
from Ketchikan to Sea Level in twice that 


*\ 


“Is that 
’ I floundered, seek- 


Not all bears are dangerous 
g 


many minutes. We anchored in the wide 
mouth of the river and waded ashore. 

Barry put on a pearl spinner. Kell 
placed his faith on a candle-fish sewed 
to a gang-hooked affair. I started with a 
fly. We rigged our lines and took our 
places along the stream. Barry stood just 
above tide-water, Kell in a deep hole in 
the timber, while I waded out on a partly 
submerged log about midway between 
them. 

The steelheads were certainly in! They 
lay across the riffles in rows like platoons 
of soldiers in battle front, in water so 
shallow that in many places the surface 
was agitated by the dorsal fins. From 
the end of the mossy log I counted be- 
tween forty and fifty of the great irides- 
cent beauties within casting distance, the 
low morning sun glinting from their re- 
splendent sides as they finned to hold their 
places in the fast water. It was a sight to 
stir the heart of any angler, I assure ‘you. 

I stripped a few feet of line from the 
reel and flicked a fly to where it would 
do the most good. Not wanted. dozen 
successive casts proved this, other patterns 
following with no better success. From 
downstream came a yell like a Comanche 
Indian. Barry was fast to a whale! 


Hastily I bent on a pearl spinner ang 
let fly. Wham! With the sudden rage of 
bass on his spawning bed a steelhead hit 
the lure. For a second my fish stood still. 
then, with the most suicidal ferocity jp. 
aginable, that old steelhead went to work 
The reel screeched. I slipped off the log 
and sat down in ice-water up to my arm. 
pits. The rod bent double, followed by a 
sickening, splintering crash that meant , 
broken tip. Below me, a yard-long brillian; 
streak headed for the open sea with thirty 
feet of line trailing behind him. 

Barry was reaching out to net his fish, 
Suddenly I saw him lurch and take a 
header into the river. Followed a terrific 
commotion. Then Barry struggled to his 
feet and dragged himself ashore. I went 
down to see what it was all about. My 
finny friend, drenched but triumphant, was 
holding his own trout in the net, while 









wound around his other wrist was the é 


line leading to my bucking beauty! 

“Stand back!” he shouted hoarsely a 
me. “Stand back and watch a real fisher. 
man work.” 

I stood back as ordered and watched 
him land the other fish. After the mad 
fire of conflict had died out of his eyes, 
I made bold to ask for the return of m 
spinner. 

“All right,” said Barry grudgingly; 
not the fish. He’s mine. They’re both mine 
There’s another one in here bigger than 
either of them. I’m gonna have him, too.” 

The cold plunge had dampened my ardor 
somewhat, but I rigged up again and per- 
severed to take five fish, all of which | 
released except the largest that I kept to 
combat Barry’s big trout. 

As we were drying out in a cabin near 
by, arguing over whose fish was the larg- 
est, Kell came in with a giant steelhead 
that outclassed both our trout. 

“D---!" said Barry. “I’m going out 
and try ’em again.” 


BLAZING THE GREAT SMOKY 
TRAIL 


(Continued from page 38) 
their place on the steep mountain sides 
Game sign became more plentiful than 
they were in the Saw-teeth. Often the 
lordly wild turkey, the king of American 
game birds, was flushed beside the trail. 
We learned that the small cattle-men, wh 
formerly grazed a few heads of cattle on 
these more gentle slopes, had been forced 


' 
“but 


oD Pepe cane ee 


to abandon the practice on account of the ° 


ravages of the predatory animals, espe- 
cially the black bear, which has a penchant 
for the juicy flesh of young veal chops. 

At the end of our twelfth day out, w 
arrived in the little town of Bryson City 
where we had the pleasure of meeting 
Horace Kephart, the famous outdoorsman 


and writer. For the past twenty-odd years | 


Mr. Kephart made his home in the Great 
Smokies, often living alone in a tiny wild- 
erness cabin hidden away in the depths 
of a secluded valley, far from all settle 
ments and towns. During his residence 
in and around the Smokies, Mr. Kephart 
was very busy in showing to the world 
few of the wonders and glories of the 
region. 

While he filled no official capacity 10 
the founding of the new National Park 
that will preserve for all time the beautie: 


—_ 


of the region, he had perhaps more to @ } 
with awakening the general public to the | 
crying need of conservation than any om | 


else. For years he pleaded for some 
definite action on the part of the state 


and the Nation toward this end, preferring 7 
to do the pioneering work rather than t0 5 
seek personal glory as the father of the} 


National Park. Often his ideas were jeer 


at by those who wished to exploit the§ 
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region for profit; often his ideas were 
scorned by those who lacked vision and 
imagination, but today the park is assured 
us, and before the unfortunate automobile 
accident which caused his death Kephart 
had the satisfaction of seeing his dreams 
come true. 

In compensation for his long and faith- 
ful fight for the preservation of the 
Smokies, the National Geographic Board 
honored him by naming one of the higher 
peaks in his memory—the most suitable 
monument possible. 

My little expedition was rather difficult, 
and more or less privation and hardship 
were suffered by Hunt and myself, but I 
shall never cease to rejoice in the fact 
that I was given the opportunity to make 
the trip. Never shall I fail to return at 
every opportunity and upon the slightest 
provocation, for there’s a vague and in- 


definite something about the land that 
fastens an irresistible hold upon one’s 
imagination. 


Those wonderful parks of the West 
which are so far famed, and so justly 
famed, still have, for all their grandeur 
and majesty, something forbidding and 
savage and unlivable about them. While 
the Smokies have not the high altitude 
and ruggedness of the Rockies, there is 
a quality that is infinitely more appealing 
—sheer charm. It is a land where one 
feels that he would be content to live out 
his years, happy and utterly at peace with 
all things, amid the glories and wonders 
of the unspoiled wilderness. 


KING OF THE CABLE HOLE 
(Continued from page 19) 


sortment of lures that ranged through a 
medley of wooden plugs, pork-rind lures, 
flies, bugs and spinners. During the after- 
noon I teased the bluegills with trout flies, 
a Western Bee on a No. 14 hook proving 
the most effective. These bright-hued little 
fellows would put up a gallant fight for a 
few seconds; then they would come to the 
surface to be unhooked and returned to 
the water. 

Other expeditions to Lost Creek fol- 
lowed, and I learned things about the 
King which convinced me that some day I 
would slip a net under his gleaming body 
and lift him from the water. He lurked 
under a series of rocks at the far side of 
the Cable Hole in a spot requiring a long 
and difficult cast under the overhanging 
branches of several trees. Occasionally he 
would rush up for some choice morsel of 
food or venture out into shallow water to 
frolic with his lesser brothers, but despite 
my best efforts he continued to live near 
his rocky retreat in comparative safety 
and comfort. 

As time went on I became convinced, 
rightly or wrongly, that he would never 
take a lure offered from my side of the 
pool. He must have learned, I believed, 
that danger lay in all offerings which came 
from the side of the stream on which we 
did our casting. An investigation of the 
opposite shore followed, only to reveal the 
water too deep for wading and the brush 
too thick for casting within any reasonable 
distance of the desired spot. Of course, a 
live minnow could have been dropped over 
the bank right into his mouth by means 
ot a cane pole, but somehow I didn’t fancy 
such tactics with such a lordly fish. 

The contest was to end on the least 
promising of the many occasions I have 
gone fishing. It was at the end of one of 
our most severe winters. Spring and the 
close of the bass season over the South- 
west were near. So Nick and I turned 


up one Sunday on the banks of Lost 
Creek, 
The day’s plugging was indifferent. 


Most of the time we sat on the bank and 
smoked, and dreamed of the time when 
Lost Creek would be a picture of green 
beauty, of deep shadows and gentle water 
—not of bare trees and cold, unfriendly 
depths. 

Then came my inspiration for a new 
trick on the King as I sat on the banks 
of the Cable Hole. My problem had been 
to give him something from the opposite 
shore, and I suddenly knew how I would 
do it. I waded the pool at its upper end 
and made for the trees overhanging the 
King’s lair. Getting on my knees, I dis- 
covered that the bank of some six or seven 
feet below was of clay and that it had 
been made soft by recent heavy rains and 
snows. 

Holding to two stout limbs, I let my- 
self down over the water and proceeded 
to kick a small foothold in the bank. Con- 
siderable dirt fell into the water, but I 
made sure that the small ledge would sup- 
port my weight. Then I went away from 
there. 

It was late in the afternoon, with the 
sun’s warmth fading to a biting chill, when 
I decided to make my try for the King. 
I slipped up the bank, deposited my rod 
and net, and eased down to my precarious 
foothold. Then I reached back for my 
implements. 

The first cast could hardly be called 
such. It was just a flick of the wrist that 
sent a wobbling plug out about fifteen 
feet over the King’s supposed resting 
place. I reeled in with short jerks at the 
plug, but got no result. Next I flipped 
out directly in front of me, but again no 
sign of life from the water. My hopes 
came tumbling down in sudden realization 
of the futility of hoping for a strike under 
such conditions. 

The last of three casts was simply a 
back-handed toss of the lure some twenty 
feet to my right. As I retrieved the plug 
along the edge of the sunken rocks there 
came the green and silver flash of a 
mighty bass as he struck. 

My back was pressed against the clay 
wall, and I said a prayer for my narrow 
perch, my rod tip and my line as the King 
tore out across the pool, turned and sud- 
denly came out of the water in a furious 
attempt to shake the hook from his mouth. 
I flopped him over, and let him have the 
full strength of my rod as he rushed for 
the rocks. He bored down the length of 
the pool, and I surrendered line, taking 


. 





MAYS you’re overlooking 
some real sport near home. 
Read “—AND LITTLE FISH- 
ES,” by Harry Botsford, in the 
September issue. 











it in frantically as he made another series 
of dashes and leaps back toward his rocky 
home. Then the King came in close to 
make his last fight, threshing, leaping, 
turning and twisting little more than a 
rod’s length from my feet until he rolled 
over in surrender. 

The rather small net I carried held 
scarcely half his length when I slipped 
it under his gleaming body and lifted him 
from the water. Without removing the 
plug from the King’s lip or my prize from 


the net, I thrust net and fish and then the | 


rod over my shoulder on to the bank. 
Then I pulled myself up to make sure of 
my victory. 

It was many weeks before Nick and 


I could go again to Lost Creek. When the 
found myself suggesting 


time came, I 
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HELP 


right in Your 
POCKET 


A slip and a fall. A nasty cut! Miles to the 
nearest settlement. No need to worry, 
though, if you’ve taken one simple pre- 
caution! 

An experienced woodsman designed 
the First-Aid Emergency Packet; made 
it handy to carry. It is slightly larger than 
a tin of pipe tobacco; yet it contains 
everything a famous surgeon considers 
necessary to protect your wound against 
infection. 

In this pocket first-aid station, you 
will find Puretest Iodine with a glass 
applicator; First-Aid Absorbent Cotton, 
Surgical Gauze, Gauze Pads and Zinc 
Oxide Adhesive Tape. 

The handy First-Aid Emergency Packet 
like all the famous First-Aid Needs, such 
as ‘‘Ready-made”’ Bandages, the patented 
First-Aid Absorbent Cotton package, 
etc., is sold only at Rexall Drug Stores, 
where you can always “‘save with safety.” 








EMERGENCY 
PACKET 


There is a Rexall Drug Store near you. 
other scenes for our operations. I didn’t | Liggett and Owl Stores are Rexall Stores, too. 
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want to go back. There were other fish 
to be caught, to be sure—nice two-, three- 
and four-pound bass, but Lost Creek no 
longer held the biggest bass of them all. 
At last Nick prevailed, and we car nped 
again one evening in early summer on the 
™ of the Cable Hole. 

\ little casting brought no strikes, and 
I sat on the bank and smoked. There was 
the same beauty, the same perfect fishing 
water and the same splash-splash of the 
bluegills and bass at their evening’s frolic. 
But the creek wasn't the same. 

Then it Wham! Far over on 
the opposite side of the pool sounded the 
crash of a mighty bass. I strained my 
eyes in the dusk to catch the center of the 
widening ripples, almost believing my ears 
had deceived me. 

Then it sounded again. Ilham! The 
same place. The same great leap. The 
same fish? I knew better, for the King 
of the Cable Hole reposed over my desk 
with “tail crooked and mouth open,” as 
the taxidermists say. A nice bronze plate 
told of his weight and size. I picked up my 
rod and shot a plug over in the direction 
of the ripples. 

I am still fishing the Cable Hole 


came— 


The 


King is dead, but— 
‘Long live the King!" 
POINT! 
(Continued from page 13) 
range was much better than usual. He 


found his share of the birds and, with the 
exception of that confounded waving ap- 
pendage, committed no more 
rors. 


All this time 


serious er- 


we had merely been firing 
in the air at the flush of the quail, using 
Dixon's little single-barrel 410-gauge 
shotgun. As we turned to work out the 
country to the south, preparatory to end- 
ing the heat, Bobbie said: “I'd like to kill 
just one bird over my bitch. If possible, 
just before we take her up.” 

It was but a few minutes before Happy 
and Tarheelia were found tucked away on 
point. Bobbie dismounted to commit the 
fatal deed. At the crack of the gun a 
bob-white wavered, iesiehmal out, 
sailed away to the edge of a draw and 
pitched sharply into the underbrush at 
the border. 


“That bird’s hard hit,” said Doc, from 


his horseback vantage point. “Let’s go 
get him.” 

In the meantime, Eagle Ferris had 
been working out the country far ahead. 


\t the sound of Bobbie’s weapon he broke 
his cast and came swinging in toward us. 


As we came to the end of the draw, there 
he was, stiffened into point, with high 
tail but lowered head. “There’s your 


Bobbie,” sal id Pete. “Go ahead and 
get him this time.” 

Bobbie went in, 
as he passed the pointing dog, 
which had only been wing-tipped,* half 
fluttered and half ran into the brush. The 
North Carolina handler forgot his dignity 
for once. Forgot that behind him were 
three high-powered field-trial dogs primed 
for the National Championship. Forgot 
that the manners of these dogs must be 


kept at perfection at all times. 


single, 


his gun at ready. But 
the quail, 


Heah, Eagle! Heah, Eagle!” he 
velled. “Sick ‘im! Ketch ’im! There he 
goes! Heah, heah, heah !” 


But Eagle refused to “sick ’im.” And the 
rest of the dogs backed perfectly. 


All of us clamored into the chase—that 


all but the little doctor, who sat his 
horse with his usual dignity. Finally he 
brought us to our senses with the scath- 


ing remark that “Y’all sound like a bunch 
of cornfield niggers after a Molly ¢ Cotton- 
tail. Look at these dogs! Not a one of ’em 





has moved. Just standing here, as hours of 
training on yo’ part has taught ‘em to do. 
They must think you've gone crazy. Let 
that little pahtridge go and come on down 
to earth.” 

And you surely don’t see that happen in 
a regular field trial, either! 

Chagrined and justly chastised, we 
mounted and worked back to the cars, 
slipping the leads from Miss Mayfair and 
Brake Rider. 

That afternoon, 
more comfortal aly 


when we were once 
stretched out around a 
warm fire, our critic again took out his 
note-book. As he cleared his throat I 
visibly winced. Bill, the pointer that I had 
cussed and kissed and nursed through dis- 
te mper—Bill, the pride and joy of my 
life—was in for it now! 

Pete, shy and retiring youngster, sat 
up straight in his chair and unsuccessfully 





A famous champion backing my dog Bill 


attempted to control a youthful blush. 
Happy Rap, good old friend and faithful 
meal-ticket, was just about to get his. 

But Ed and Bobbie shared none of the 
unpleasant uneasiness which draped its 
mantle over Pete and me. big should 
they? Hadn't Eagle and Rex Tarheclia 
proved that they are not bird dogs of the 
prima donna type—hadn't they shown that 
no gallery was needed to spur them on 
to perfect performance? And hadn't the 
youngster, Brake Rider, risen to glorious 
heights? Why should _ , they worry about 
what Doc had- to say? And—maybe un- 
consciously—they an: sardonic smiles in 
the direction of their two companions in 
crime, who were making vain efforts to 
“fold their tents like the Arabs.” 

“I had intended,” began the doctor, 
gazing at a tear in the ceiling paper, “to 
confine my critical remarks to canine 
performances. However, the knowledge I 
have gained from this day’s endeavors 
afield unfortunately precludes the pos- 
sibility of such procedure.” 

Such a turn in verbal affairs was, 
frankly. a surprise to me, for Doc gen- 
erally speaks the language of his audience, 
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and Southern bird-dog parlance is foreign 
to the above observations. Even stoical 
Ed perked up a bit. 

“The events of today,” Doc continued, 
“prove conclusively to me the futility of 
man’s attempt, ancient as it is, to thor- 
oughly understand the workings of the 
mind of man’s best friend. They also more 
firmly entrench me in the opinion that no 
man can remotely appreciate the under- 
standing of Nature which a dog possesses. 
But dogs are not infallible. They, too, like 
humans, make mistakes. 

“Take, for instance, Davis’ dog, Bill. 
Flushed a covey. Apparently deliberately 
—but possibly not. Anyway, he stopped 
immediately in acknowledgment of his er- 
ror. His master, however, frail human 
that he is, refused to accept this apology 
—and gave him a licking.” Coals of fire 
were boring into my blond thatch. 

“Not content with that, Davis further 
demonstrated his lack of confidence in 
the companion which, he admits, has given 
him much shooting pleasure this season 
by standing straddle his neck at the next 
covey find to prevent his breaking shot. 
Quite enough, I should say, to disgust any 
self-respecting dog. But Bill did not lose 
heart. He forgave his master with the 
love and charity that only a dog can know, 
and went cheerfully back to work. So 
cheerfully, in fact, that he fooled me with 
those tail-wagging tactics, which, while 
they constitute a fault in the commonly ac- 
cepted standard, really are just an ex- 
pression of pleasure and joy at the ability 
to perform the task set for him by his 
master. 

“This was originally intended as a test 
between field-trial and shooting dogs. Or 

rather, Farrior accepted Davis’ challenge 
to pit his field-trial string against Henry’s 
shooting dogs. Circumstances interfered 
—and the affair took the form of about 
the worst exhibition of handling etiquette 
I've ever seen. 

“The four of you have had a wealth 
of experience with bird dogs in the 
field. Each of you proudly claims to 
be a sportsman in the true sense of the 
word. Yet you lose all balance, forget 
every rule of the game, and revert to 
primitive instincts at the sight of a wing- 
tipped quail which might prove a savory 
morsel if properly dropped in the skillet. 

“We plan to repeat this affair next sea- 
son. I’m willing. But I'll be mighty disap- 
pointed if you don’t profit by the lesson 
your canine charges taught you today, and 
conduct yourselves in a manner which will 
convince me that you know at least as 
much as your pupils.” 

The awesome silence which 
spoke volumes! 

Moral: The wise are taught 
wink—the fools with a kick. 


followed 


with a 


LIONS AS LIVE STOCK 

(Continued from page 25) 
up on cool nights and so on. Besides the 
proprietors, nine men find employment 
on the farm, handling the “kittle cattle.” 

Seventeen hundred pounds of raw meat 
are fed to the animals every day during 
the week but Monday. It is Mr. Gay’s 
theory that wild animals, dependent for 
their food on their own hunting, some- 
times find this hunting slim and must go 
hungry. He thinks one hungry day out 
of seven approximates what the lion must 
undergo under natural conditions; so on 
this one day each week the lions, for their 
own health’s sake, are not fed. 

On this one day none of the lions is 
tame. They grow accustomed to being fed 
at the same time each day, and when 
Monday comes around they expect their 
food and roar their disapproval when the 
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food is not forthcoming. No visitors are 
permitted on the farm at this time. On 
rainy days, which except in winter are 
very unusual in southern California, visi- 
tors are also barred. 

Of the three original lions with which 
the Gays started their venture, two, Cy- 
clone and Mary, are still alive. Rosie, 
who died several years ago, was the 
mother of forty -eight cubs during her life- 
time. F ; 

Cyclone, the patriarch of the place, is 
4 handsome male sixteen years old. He is 
a bad-tempered old fellow who has never 
been really tamed. At the present time he 
has, so to speak, retired. During his active 
lifetime he sired eighty-six fine cubs. 
Nearly half the live stock on the place 
must call him father. The Gays have a 
special affection for him and his remaining 
mate. The two have an arena to them- 
selves and, Mr. and Mrs. Gay will tell 
yes a lifelong home so long as the Gay 

Lion Farm is in existence. For Cyclone, 
in his own way, was responsible for the 
whole idea. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


a magnificent fish and the largest one of 
that species that I had ever seen taken 
in Peconic Bay. I know, however, that 
larger ones have come from those waters. 
Our entire catch amounted to nine nice 
weakfish, several of them weighing eight 
or nine pounds. Not a bad start for the 
season ! 

We arrived home about 2:30 the next 
morning and weighed the prize immediate- 

He tipped the scales at 13% pounds, 
= perhaps would have weighed a pound 
more when caught. 

My tackle—may fortune smile upon it 
in days to come—consisted of a Montague 
rod, an Ike Walton reel and a Jim Rich- 
ards line. 


PACK TRAIN ADVENTURES 
(Continued from page 31) 


two boards to one wrinkle along a tender 
back-bone, can bring great tribulation. 

One time I saw six good, gentle mules 
go rolling and struggling down a steep 
mountainside, scattering their packs to the 
four winds and wrecking their own rugged 
frames. This happened because the care- 
less packer had permitted a sore back, 
which had caused the resentful mule to 
pull back on the lead rope, buck and em- 
broil the others at a dangerous place on 
the trail. 

Then each pack saddle must be cinched 
on tight—as tight as a man can pull those 
latigo- -straps. And after the load is on, 
there is the all-important pack hitch to be 
applied. 

There are many good pack hitches 
which do well enough under ordinary con- 
ditions ; but for bad trails, “bronco” mules 
and to secure heavy, ungainly loads, there 
is no hitch like the diamond. From the 
days of the earliest Western pioneers this 
marvelous arrangement of half hitches 
and bights, with fifty feet of half-inch 
rope, has been an affair to conjure with. 
It has made possible the transportation 
of cook stoves, bath tubs, furniture, boats, 
heavy mining machinery and countless 
other articles used in camps, mines and 
construction work in the mountains. 

Different localities claim the original 
diamond hitch, and look upon other con- 
tentions as spurious. The old-time Govern- 
ment packmaster, who transported moun- 
tain batteries, ammunition and endless 
supplies upon his mules, laughs at the sin- 
gle diamond used by the Californian and 
sneers at the Colorado diamond. He used 
the double diamond. 
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3ut none of the variations of this simple 
marvel of mechanics detracts from its 
value or basic principle. It binds securely, 
and at ali points, all the miscellaneous 
equipment you can pile on a mule. There- 
fore it is as justly famous today f for the 
sportsman and trail lover as in the pioneer 
times, when necessity brought about its 
invention. Use the diamond. apply it 
tightly, and save yourself great tribula- 
tion. 

The original, or double diamond, is ap- 
plied as follows. As packer, you stand on 
the left side of the animal, grasp the lash 
rope at the center, and lay it across the 
top of the pack, the cinch lying on the 
ground at the rear. Then, with the right 
hand, pick up a wide foop in the cinch half 
of the rope, turn it over to cross once, and 
throw it across the top of the pack to your 
partner. This brings the cinch up under 
your kyack, and you pass the cinch hook 
under the mule to him. He pulls the loop 





down to just under the lower edge of his | 


kyack and hooks it (Fig. A, page 60). 

Now the free rope passes under the long 
loop crossing the top of the pack, and you 
grasp this at No. 1, draw through a wide 
loop, and flip over to your partner (loop 
shown in Fig. B). He widens this to pass 
around and under his kyack while you 
take slack of your loop. first formed, 
hanging at rear (No. 2), and pass it 
around your kyack, from front to rear. 


Now the diamond is loosely formed 
(Fig. B). 
Your partner takes up slack, starting 


at the cinch hook, and you both follow 





through, with strong pulls. Then he holds | 


at the front bight of the diamond while 
you pick up the free end of rope (No. 3), 
pass it under your kyack, front to rear, 
forming a second loop around your side, 
and hand him the end. While you hold the 
slack he ties this at the apex of the 
diamond, on his side, thus, with the knot, 
drawing the diamond even 
binding the entire hitch. Fig. C 
the completed hitch, which, during a hard 


shows | 


tighter and | 


day, may be tightened snugly by a good | 


pull on the rope end. 

This description sounds complicated, 
but the hitch can be applied in less time 
than is needed for the reading of it. Three 
minutes to the animal is sufficient. It is 
well to practice this at home, with a 
padded towel on a chair arm, a bit of 
string and a wire hook. 

Your saddle horse, if mountain-bred 
and of ordinary intelligence, will be a 
continual source of*pleasure. You will 
never cease to marvel at his clever foot- 
work, supreme courage and uncanny abil- 
ity in getting around and over obstructions 





IF you’re one of the great clan 
of shotgun shooters, watch 
for “DRILL FACES,” by Ken- 
drick Kimball, in the September 
issue of Field and Stream. 











on the trail, in picking the best route 
through a country where no trail exists. 
In the very roughest regions of the high 
Sierras you will ride, day after day, over 
trails that traverse smooth, sharply tilted 
bed-rock ; through great stretches of loose 
and sharp talus rock; over granite “stair 
steps” two feet in height and very narrow, 
with a terrific drop below—and your 
mountain pony will never falter nor 
stumble. He may be homely and unpre- 
possessing—the best ones often are—but 
he will pick the best way through a swift, 


boulder-choked torrent which would cause | 


a PP es animal to die of fright. 


Little Trix was a brown gelding, with 
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Comfortable 


as your 
favorite shoes 


PaTENTED 
ConstTRUCTION 


—the WALTON 


Never again need you return from a 
day’s catch with feet that “weigh a ton 
apiece”. The Walton (Ball-Band)— 
a rubber sport boot with shoe comfort 
—has brought sportsmen a new joy in 
fishing. 

A patented 3-buckle opening at the 
ankle holds the secret of this new com- 
fort. Unbuckled, the boot slips on or off 
easily. Buckled, it gives trim, snug, 
shoe fit. No more chafing at the heel! 

Four years of service to thousands of 
enthusiastic wearers have proved that 
the special construction of the opening 
in the Walton makes it comfortable, 
serviceable and water-tight. There can 
be no other boot “just like it”, because 
these special details are exclusive with 
Ball-Band. For full satisfaction ask 
for Ball-Band Walton Boots or the 
new Walton Wader and look for the 
Red Ball trade-mark. 

Ball-Band footwear is sold to more 
than ten million satisfied wearers by 
more than seventy thousand shoe and 
sporting goods dealers. If your own 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


In the complete line 
of sportsmen’ s boots 
isthis special Extra- 
Light Sporting 
Boot. Less than five 
pounds a pair, rolls 
into a small bundle, 
surprisingly tough 
and long-wearing. 





MISHAWAKA RuBBER & WOOLEN Mere. Co. 
490 Water St., Mishawaka, Indiana 


Ten Mitiion Customers 
Seventy Taousann Deacers 





Look for the Red Ball 


BALI-BAN D 


Canvas Sport SHoes « Leatser Huntinc Snors 
Russer Footwear + Wooten Footwear 





Free W rite for folder dese ribing mat 





special 





footiwear for sportsmen 
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the toughness of his wild mustang fore- 


bears supplemented by unusual intelligence. 


from a strain of Kentucky saddle stock. 
He took pride in his management of the 
pack-mules on the trail. He would nip the 
laggards, turn back any stragglers that 
might be tempted by trail-side grass, and 
generally assume the responsibility of 
keeping things going smoothly. 

Sut the mountain pony trusts implicitly 
his rider's judgment, and will attempt vir- 
tually anything he is directed to do. This 
fact must be remembered in bad places. 
Where the mule will refuse a certain line 
of action that appears unsafe to him, the 
horse will unhesitatingly tackle it. This 
may bring serious trouble if the rider 
lacks discretion. 

One time we were prospecting a trail 
into a high lake basin, gradually climbing 
a steeply sloped apron of glaciated granite 
and picking our route very slowly. It 
seemed possible for my horse to follow if 
relieved of my weight and given sufficient 
time to place each foot in one of the nar- 
row cracks or shelves in the smooth sur- 
face. The pack-mules followed, each step- 
ping in the chosen spots, and behind came 
Jimmie, who pridefully believed he was 
“learning the ropes” about the mountains. 

When perhaps a thousand feet up that 
treacherous slope, I heard cheerful whist- 
ling and looked back at Jimmie. He was 
calmly lolling in the saddle, far out of 
balance, while he fiddled with his camera! 
So delicate was the situation just then, 
with his little mare straining every fiber to 
keep her feet under this tremendous handi- 
cap, that I dared not admonish him, but 
waited until we had reached safety in the 
lake basin above. 

“Didn’t you realize that just one misstep 
and your mare would have rolled with you 
down that slope?” I asked. 

“Well,” he argued cantritely, “it wasn’t 
near as steep as that precipice we rode 
above yesterday, and she went right ahead 
with me aboard.” 

To the uninitiated, the best-behaved 
mountain horses will seem to have certain 
strange complexes. It is well for the rider 
to understand these and conduct himself 
accordingly. Your trail horse, if worthy of 
the name, is governed by a certain rigid 
code, which goes back to his early—and 
severe—training. Perhaps he was broken 
with a plain curb bit and resents the use 
of a cruel spade bit in his tender mouth. 
Another will not permit a tight rear cinch 
on the saddle, because it restricts his 
breathing 

The gentlest of horses will often shy 
when a deer jumps from his bed in the 
brush, close beside the trail. One type of 
the younger, high-headed animal must 
have his brief period of buck jumping each 
morning he is saddled. He does this calmly 
and dispassionately, out in a nice, clean 
meadow, where no harm will be done. It 
is his way of showing you he is fit and 
ready, it seems, for he will perform like a 
steady old plow horse the rest of the day. 


HERE was old Browny, a fine big 

animal that carried my three-year-old 
son and me over many miles of the rough- 
est Sierra trails. Rarely did we dismount 
at bad places, for this animal was superb- 
ly calm and sure. 

One day, while Browny was grazing 
peacefully in the meadow, a half-packed 
mule jerked loose and charged around a 
tree directly upon him. So sudden was his 
leap to escape this sudden apparition that 
he almost dashed out his brains upon the 
tree trunk. It was more than any self- 
respecting animal could tolerate. 

One morning Jimmie committed the one 
unpardonable sin when he mounted gentle 
little May on the right side. She stood 
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rigid, stunned for a moment by the enor- 
mity of the act, then gently bucked him 
off. Two days later she stopped dead still 
on the trail, with her head in a bush, and 
refused to move. We questioned Jimmie 
and found that he had been trying to 


guide that super-intelligent little cow 
pony by sawing on the reins. A gentle 


touch of the reins across the neck would 
have turned her “on a dime.” She could 
not understand Jimmie, of course; so sim- 
ply stopped to await developments. 

Very soon, in the high mountains, there 
will be occasion to remember the ancient 
poem describing how the loss of a horse- 
shoe nail was responsible for good King 
Richard’s losing his. throne. Analagous 
to the King’s predicament, a loose nail, a 
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Tying the diamond hitch 


cast shoe, a lame foot and a slip in a bad 
place may result in the loss of your valu- 
able animals and equipment. 

Gentle animals often dislike having their 
feet handled, and many of them, partic- 
ularly mules, will furnish an impromptu 
wild west show if not properly managed. 
When there is necessity of a general shoe- 
ing job, it is well to start with a hearty 
breakfast, much patience and plenty of 
endurance. This work is not so exacting 
as that of the village smithy of bygone 
years, who made and shaped each shoe in a 
forge; but it requires, nevertheless, care- 
ful attention to details. 

The mountain blacksmith uses shoes of 
soft, malleable iron which are easily 
shaped when hammered over a convenient 
stone. The hoofs will be already worn 
down, so that a light rasping will smooth 
them for the shoe. Then the one vital 
point is to drive the nails at just the 
right angle. An inset nail will penetrate 
the tender frog of the foot and lame the 
animal. Also, it will cause you to execute 
a nimble leap to safety when that mule ex- 
plodes, by way of warning that it hurts. 

There is somewhat of a knack in pick- 
ing up and holding the foot of a thousand- 
pound animal, and there are several de- 
tailed movements required for the driving 
and clinching of each nail of the thirty- 
two needed for his four feet. All this if 
he is a nice, gentle animal. Otherwise 
there enter numerous little problems in 





simple mechanics by use of a rope, such as 
tying up a leg without being kicked or 
fallen upon; and if this method fails, the 
necessity of throwing the animal and 
securely hog-tying him. 

once saw an Indian boy shoe “all 
around” five wild mules in a mountain 
meadow in three hours, and he scorned 
help from a dozen first-class packers who 
loafed-about camp. These mules were so 
“bronco” that they had to be thrown and 
hog-tied, with logs laid across their pros- 
trate bodies to prevent their rolling. Little 
Frank sat on the log and smoked 
cigarettes while he fitted the shoes. 

It is a miracle to be long remembered 
when you see a slight lad thus handle 
these thousand-pound packages of poten- 
tial dynamite. Within three weeks he had 
these vicious mules answering to their 
names, obeying meekly, and safely carry- 
ing tremendous loads. This is one branch 
of superior horsemanship, a part of the 
daily life of any good mountain packer 
which we do not often hear about but 
which marks him as a professional equal 
of the popular cowboy. 


STYLES IN CANOES 
(Continued from page 33) 


Brass bang plates that go well under 
both bow and stern are important to save 
the craft, and these should be solidly fas- 
tened to the stems. A floor rack saves the 
bottom of the canoe greatly, and is no 
handicap in lake cruising. On trips where 
much portaging is to be done it is better 
left behind, and care taken in stepping into 
the canoe and also as to the footgear worn. 

The paddles are far from being the least 
important part of a canoe; in fact, they 
are almost the reverse. Disaster—even the 
loss of life—may result from the snapping 
of a paddle in a critical situation; conse- 
quently the best and strongest of ‘suitable 
woods are none too good. Paddles are usu- 
ally furnished in spruce, ash or maple, but 
I am strongly partial to the last mentioned. 

The maple paddle may be made thinner 
and finer and still possess greater strength 
than the thicker-bladed ones; the weight 
is little more, if any. Its blade will stand 
up best under the pushing and_ jabbing 
agairist logs and rocks that it is bound to 
get. Also, there is a certain amount of 
give to a maple blade that reduces some- 
what the shock of the stroke against the 
water, a fact that is noticeable after an all 
day’s paddle. 

Ordinarily the length of the stern paddle 
should be somewhere near the height of 
the paddler, while the bow paddle may be 
a foot shorter. The blade of the paddle 
should not be too wide for the paddler’s 
strength, nor should it be so narrow as to 
slide through the water, allowing much 
lost motion. Seven or eight inches is prob- 
ably a good average width. 

Do not forget to take a third paddle 
with you on a long cruise. You may never 
use it; but if you do want it, you will want 
it badly. As to tipping the end of the blade 
with copper, it is done, but one’s stroke 
will never be as clean and quiet as it would 
otherwise be. Copy the Indian in this re- 
spect, and dip with a trim, naked paddle. 


WE FOOL DEM GEESES 
(Continued from page 27) 


ruined that muskrat’s home. First, I dug 
a good seat in the side of it, then rammed 
bushes and grass into and all around it. 
It is the only home I ever remember hav- 
ing completely broken up. 

Both Alcide and Buff were finished 
with their blinds by this time. Now Alcide 
reached into his shirt and pulled out a 
bunch of newspapers. “Now I set out 
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some decoys,” he said complacently. 

“After dat we shoot some geeses, yes?” 

Then he proceeded to ornament the 
prairie with assorted pieces of paper, held 
down with chunks of mud. 

“Well, what in thunder now!” I ex- 
claimed to Buff. “Here all my life I’ve 
spent time and trouble keeping paper away 
from the sight of game, and now look! 
Maybe he knows what he’s doing. It ought 
to demonstrate the power of the press 
anyway. 

“Ves, if it works,” came back from Buff. 

“Looks just like geeses, don’t it?” said 
Alcide as he used up the last of his paper. 
Then, “Get in dem blin’ queek. Yere dey 
come.” 

We all scrambled into our holes, 
grabbed our guns, stuffed them full of 
shells and played dead. They were coming, 
without a doubt. From away off up the 
lake a vast flock of geese wound its way 
upward with a noise like that of a thou- 
sand small dogs. They were coming back 
to feed. 

Pierre, with Taylor and Kidd, had kept 
on with the boat, and they were in the 
general direction from which the geese 
were coming. They would have first call 
if they were prepared. The long line 
wavered. The flock divided, a part of them 
circling to the right, away from us, the 
remainder coming on. 

“Pierre call dem,’ announced Alcide 
from his blind at my right. “Some of dem 
go to heem. Soon dem fellers shoot some 
geeses , I teenk. But we shoot some too, 
us. 

Alcide was right. In that uproar of 
sound we could not distinguish Pierre's 
calling, but we could see the flock nearest 
to him circle lower and lower until its 
leaders were very near the ground. Then 
came a fusillade of shots, and a still great- 
er uproar. Geese were falling, milling, 
wildly climbing. Those nearer us milled 
and climbed likewise. They broke ranks 
and flew about wildly ; formed ranks again 
and at last came on, high up. 


OW Alcide got into the game. From 

his blind came the calls. Not the deep 
“a-roonk” that he had used that morning 
on the Canadas but a higher, sharper ‘“‘ah- 
lec, ah-lec.” 

“Keep still, now,” he told us in a shrill 
whisper. “I tell yo w’en fo’ shoot.” 

I kept still, all right, but out of the 
corner of my eye I watched those geese. 
When they were nearly over us, they be- 
gan circling. Round and round they went, 
calling constantly. High voices, lower 
ones. Bigger and bigger they seemed as 
they cut downward in a series of banks. 
I was getting wetter and wetter and more 
excited as the clamor increased. The air 
seemed full of geese, and still Alcide kept 
on calling. Now they seemed right on top 
of us—hundreds of them. 

“All right now. Give it to 
Alcide. 

All three of us were up together, and 
the fireworks began. As we appeared each 
goose seemed to yell louder than ever, and 
it was bedlam sure enough. A beautiful 
blue gander, his white head shining in the 
afternoon sun, caught my eye first, and I 
stopped him as he climbed. A big snowy 
was right behind, and he joined the ‘ ‘eagle- 
head” on his downward trip. I missed an- 
other blue, but got him on the second 
shot ; missed another long chance and 
called a halt as the rest passed out of 
range. 

Buff and Alcide had been as busy as I, 
and geese had hit the prairie in all direc- 
tions. Now Buff started across the prairie 
on the run. I looked ahead of him. No 
wonder! One of his geese was hot-footing 
it across that burn like a trotting horse. 


’em!” yelled 
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It was a beautiful race. I yelled cheers for 
Buff and for the goose, share and share 
alike. Then I looked about for mine. Two 
were dead, all right, but the other was 
doing the same as Buff’s. I started a race 
of my own. 

Talk about Man o’ War! Take a ticket 
on a wing-tipped goose if you want to see 
speed. That “eagle-head” gander started 
straight for Mud Lake, and I was wind- 
broken and a wreck before I caught him, 
just at the edge of the grass. I returned 
slowly to the blind, breathless and with 
heart thumping and knees knocking. 

We used sure enough geese for decoys 
now, propping up their heads with sticks. 
Before we were breathing easily again, 
Alcide called, “Here come more geeses.” 

Again we went to earth—rather to mud. 
This second lot was a smaller band that 
took the shore closer to us and came al- 
most directly to our decoys. Our blinds, 
it appeared, were in the very center of 
their favorite feeding grounds. 

Alcide stretched his neck and called 
them. With little hesitation they came 
over, high up at first, then slanted into 
a corkscrew bank that brought them quick- 
ly down. The lowest were right in front 
of Buff when Alcide yelled, “Shoot!” 

Buff opened up with a pretty double. 
Alcide put down a cripple, and I got in 
one long shot that folded up another white 
one, stone-dead. That ended the rally 
except for Alcide, who lit out on a long, 
stern chase for a very lively goose which 
laid down and played dead only after lead- 
ing his follower a good three hundred 
yards of tough going. 

On picking up my bird I found it a 
very pretty specimen of the lesser snow 
goose, the third variety killed out of four 
that were shot. Then I remembered my 
Canadas of the morning. “Four kinds out 
of seven birds and, by George, the limit 
is eight. Only one more bird due me today. 
Well, [ll try and get a good one,” 
thought. 

Thirty minutes went by without a shot. 
The sun was sinking. Mosquitoes were be- 
ginning to buzz and bite. I was just as wet 
as possible. Breeches, shirt—even my ears 
were muddy. But who cares? 

“Yere come some mo’,” called Alcide. 
‘Get down in yo’ holes.” 

A big band showed up over the edge 
of the prairie. Wary and suspicious they 
were, too. Gabble and fuss, circle and mill 





the September issue Nash 
Buckingham has a story to 
tell that will interest every duck 
hunter. The title of this article 
is “EYE-SEE NOT HEAR- 
SAY.” A most astonishing reve- 
lation of what’s going on. 











around. Finally, after a lot of work, 
Alcide succeeded in tolling in a part of the 
band, and another fusillade started. In the 
excitement Buff got his first one, but 
missed two others. I missed both my first 
and second shots, and then something 
overhead caught my eye. I half turned, 
leaned back and shot. The next moment I 
found myself standing almost on my head, 
one arm stuck down into the mud at full 
length. In my unbalanced position the 
heavy load had naturally kicked me clear 
out of the blind. But I had my goose, and 
the limit. 

I pulled myself together, let the water 
run out of my sleeve and retrieved my 
bird. To my surprise, it was a fine white- 
front, which just about filled the list of 

(Continued on page 66) 








Filmo70-D, ‘Master of all 
personal movie cameras. 
Seven film speeds, three-lens 
turret, ~ py viewfinder. 
$245 and up in Sesamee- 
hed case. Other Filmos 
from $92 up. Filmo Pro- 
jectors, $198 and up. 


What you see, you get, with Filmo 


Filmo catches 
the unusual movie 


@ Wild things of the fields and forests 
wait for no camera, but Filmo is always 
there, and ready — for splendid, brilliant, 
motion pictures. The ease with which the 
Filmo Personal Movie Camera operates 
marks it as the sportsman’s own. 


As a man feels the art in a fine reel, a 
gracefully balanced rod—so does he feel 
the precision and integrity of a Filmo— 
a companion he can depend on for life. 
Splendid movies, easily taken—that is 
what Filmo design and manufacture 
offer the discerning sportsman. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration— 
particularly of the Kodacolor-equipped 
Filmo 75, at $149.50, the lowest priced 
Kodacolor-equipped movie camera on 
the market. Or write for booklet No. 25. 
Bell & Howell Co., 1810 Larchmont Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, Hollywood, 
London, (B& H Co. , Ltd.) Established 1907. 

Filmo Cameras and Projectors use Eastman 
Safety Film (16 mm.) in the yellow box, ob- 
tainable everywhere. Filmo Cameras and Pro- 


jectors may be equipped (under license) to use 
Kodacolor film for movies in full color. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 
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WHAT'S AHEAD IN 
HYDROPLANES? 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HE approach of the date for the 
annual Gold Cup Race, which is to 
be held this month—August—on 
Lake Montauk, down near the end 
of Long Island, brings with it many ru- 
mors of strangely formed “dark horses”. 
The international competition developing 
in motor-boat racing, especially between 
England and this country, has taken away 
somewhat from the apparent importance 
of the Gold Cup Race. The press is partial 
to international sports events, and rightly 
so. But boatmen who have followed the 
sport for years know 
that no single trophy or 
annual event in the his- 
tory of motor boating 
has contributed half so 
much to the modern 
motor boat as the first 
trophy to be offered for 
exclusively American 
competition. 

Since 1922 it has been 
avowedly a development 
race, the rules being 
drawn, as you know, to 
further production of 
variations which may 
become practical enough 
to use on the stock mo- 
tor boats of the future. 
\nd it appears certain 
that we are to witness 
some astonishing me- 
chanical departures on 
the Gold Cup challenge 
boats, either this or next 
season. These departures 
will be in both under- 
body and motor design. 

When it became evi- 
dent that the practical 
limit had been reached in displacement or 
true model hulls, the rules were changed 
to allow step boats again into this classic 
contest. The first year, only single-step 
hydroplanes raced, and the actual speed of 
the winner was not in excess of tha 
registered by the famous Baby Bootlegger 
and her rivals in previous seasons. 

Then last year, radical departures in 
underbody design came along. The winner, 
Hotsy-Totsy, was a multi-step hydroplane. 
And she had been rebuilt from a displace- 
ment hull under the supervision of her 
designer, who originally conceived her 
as a Gold Cup boat under the former rule. 


Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











Her success was in every way most re- 
markable, and her driver and part owner, 
Victor W. Kliesrath, told the writer that 
she certainly was a far better all-around 
boat for speed, controllability and in a 
seaway, than her famous companion, /imp 
/1, the single-step boat which successfully 
defended the Gold Cup only two years ago. 
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She’s off, boys! This is 18-year-old Loretta Turnbull, the 


who won against Europe’s best 


Then there was Californian, which was 
radical in both hull and engine design. 
You will remember that she had a long, 
narrow lower hull, so to speak, a ridge 
formed by longitudinal steps, and on this 
she ran in speed on the straightaway. 
When she lost this balance, she merely lay 
over a very little bit, her chines touched 
the water and she righted herself without 
appreciable loss 0% speed. She had a single 
step and a small wetted surface due to the 
narrowness of the sub-bottom on which 
she ran. She is, nevertheless, a safe boat, 
and had she been more heavily constructed, 
she would have undoubtedly won the Gold 


Cup for the Pacific Coast in a most spec- 
tacular fashion. It will be remembered that 
the only time when her driver, Richard 
Loynes, began to open her up, she stepped 
a new lap record of 63.64 miles an hour— 
12 miles faster than the former lap record 
—and yet had 700 r.p.m. to spare! 

The engine in Californian had 16 cylin- 
ders and 16 carburetors, and was within 
the required limit of 625 cubic inches pis- 
ton displacement. It is said that this re- 
markable engine—which produces about 
100 horsepower more than the usual Gold 
Cup motors with 6 cylinders, developed 
back in 1922 and 1923—has been dupli- 
cated and that three of the Gold Cup 
boats will have these 400 horsepower 
engines installed in them this year! 

To meet this engine 
departure, it is also re- 
liably reported that sev- 
eral multi-cylinder two- 
cycle motors, with total 
piston displacement 
within the legal limit 
for the class, have been 
built and are producing 
even more power to the 
same _  firing-chamber 
area. These engines have 
been developed as spe- 
cial motors, and several 
of them have been built 
and tested with a great 
amount of satisfaction, 
it is said, and are likely 
to hold out well in the 
three 30-mile heats for 
the Gold Cup. 


r IS also said by per- 
who — usually 
know, that there will be 
even more multi-step 
boats in the race than 
ever this year. [ed 
Banker, the lapstrake 
challenge boat of Com- 
modore Gerald C. Holbrook of the Red 
Bank Yacht Club, which was a single-step 
boat last year, is to be at least a three-step 
hydroplane for the race, pending tests now 
being made in the government tanks at 
Washington and with an outboard motor 
boat of the same design. 

“There is one thing about multi-step 
hydroplanes,” said the famous designer, 
George F. Crouch to the writer recently, 
“and that is that they are not so tricky a 
hoat in a seaway in speed and the design 
is not so difficult to adjust to other vital 
factors of design. The single-step hydro- 
plane must be more finely adjusted in 
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single-step hydroplane is faster with the 
came weight and power than a correspond- 
ingly well-designed multi-step model. 
However, as to variations of the single- 


step in form, I think there are great pos- 


sibilities not yet realized in this direction. 


[ also think that it will in time be entirely | 








With the outb 
board, this lapstrake fishing boat makes a 
very complete outfit 


feasible to build good stock runabouts of 
the multi-step design.” 

Crouch is one of the most scientific men 
that ever lived in the design of small 
power craft, and he is enthusiastic over 
the outlook that in a few more seasons 
some form will be devised—or stumbled 


f the single-step model of today and the 


® past decade. It is a fact that little progress, 
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} save in finely drawn lines which every 
S designer has sought to keep to himself, 
has been registered in the single-step hy- 
droplane as a general model since Gar 
Wood took the first Miss America to 
England in 1920 with twin Liberty motors 
—and twin propellers—and lifted the 
British International Trophy. And with 
this same design, more and more deli- 
cately refined, so delicately in fact, that 


the eye of the amateur could not detect it, | 


he has retained the famous world cham- 
pionship speed trophy ever since. 

Much has been learned from the long 
array of freaks and _ variations of 
every possible step and non-step design in 
outboard hulls during recent years. Gar 
Wood and George F. Crouch both will- 
ingly concede that this is true, although 

»some lesser designers are inclined to 


board-hull designs for speed were con- 
ceived by men who had no more idea of the 
real factors involved than a Rocky moun- 
tain goat has of table etiquette. But some- 
times, by accident—as many advances are 
discovered—they hit upon a combination 
ot planes, weights and proportions which 
@ (id surprising things—and in the hands 


| 0! really skilled men, have been perfected 


to yield even better results. 


3 A& to the prospective two-cycle, high- 
¥ speed, inboard marine motors which 
» re rumored as being in the offing in the 
}Gold Cup class—we must one and all ad- 
mit that these are direct lineal descen- 
idants of the two-cycle high-speed out- 

ard motors which have been brought 
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#° such advanced stages of development 
1925—and through racing, too. 
hether or not these two-cycle motors 
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y way to get its speed than a multi- 
step model, although a properly designed | 
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POSITIVE LUBRICATION 





THE OIL, CHAMPIONS 


DEMAND, 1S AVAILABLE 


you boat 


N° longer is it necessary to use “any old oil” 
for your boat. Now, you also can have ALL 
the advantages of Galena Processed Motor Boat 
Oil—a special marine oil that has swept the 
country with its remarkable wins under the hard- 


est racing tests. 


Do not confuse GALENA PROCESSED with 
ordinary oil. It is especially processed for marine 
engine use, making it more heat resisting, 
tougher, more slippery and materially reducing 
frictional resistance. Consequently, tests have 
proved that you need MUCH LESS for inboard motors 
and from one-half to one-third less for outboards. This 
means a tremendous saving in your most expensive run- 
ning item. And, in addition, racing experience has defi- 
nitely proved that motors get decidedly better lubrication. 


EASIER STARTING—NO FOULED PLUGS 


With Galena Processed, your pleasures are not 
spoiled by difficult starting. Most outboard troubles are 
the power of gas. 
power of the gas, 
more power, more speed, less carbon, positive lubrication. 


caused by too much oil, thus reducin, 
With Galena Processed, you get FUL 


Take advantage of this special offer to 
get acquainted with Galena. Feel the zip it adds 
to your motor. Use the coupon. Give usthe name ! 
of your dealer. Order today. Shipped from our 
nearest of 18 stock stations. You'll need oil for 


immediate use. Mail Coupon Today. 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA—PLUS 


PROCESSED MOTOR BOAT OIL 


FRICTION’S FOREMOST FOE 


GALENA. 


GET THESE GALENA 
ADVANTAGES 

1—Easier Pe 

2—No Fouled Plugs 

3—Full Power of Gas 

4-—Less Carbon 

5—Greater Compression 


6_Less Frictional 
Resistance 


7—Increased Speed 
8—Lower Lubrication 











GALENA OIL CORPORATION 
25 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Herewith a inn pee ry 38 aan C.0.D, 
one gallon y .... 8 gallons ' 
gallons (46.50).Galena Prossseed ilotor Boat Oil, ship- 
ping costs prepaid. 
Br ene Bhs si x hhc kode c tadnbcasscsweyeacons 
My dealer’s name and address. ............5s0008 
GP GED. 6.6 '6.0:6.05.04dndsS60dks Gt eddses eee eeas 
My address 








FOREST RANGERS 
Park Rangers $125-200 month 
Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. 
Permanent. Get details immediately. 


RAYSON INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-11 Denver, Colo. 















ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or fold 
up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans 
port on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
your outboard. On market 38 years. Sold world over. 
Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 

ACME BOAT CO., 8! Second St., Miamisburg, Ohio 











The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 


Please state kind of boat in which 


201 FLOMESON. BROS. BOAT. MES. CO, co 


D BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 





TWO BIG FACTORIES 


Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 


—Order by Mail 
you are interested. 
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will actually appear in Gold Cup challen- 
gers this season, is still—at this writing 
—a matter of conjecture. For,, accom- 
panying these stories, is also the negative 
rumor that the financial situation has de- 
layed the actual perfection of these motors 
which are, however, known to be far along 
in development. That they will appear— 
reasonably soon—is certain. It is only a 
matter of when. But they are coming— 
with more power, more r.p.m., for the 
given piston displacement, than have been 
conceived as practicable in past decades. 


A RECORD DAY FOR RECORDS 
By Commodore David Mackay 


OWN in that torrid desert valley of 
Coachella beyond Mecca at Date 
Palm Beach, on the weird lake called 
Salton Sea, speed-boat history was made. 
For three whole days fifty determined 


outboard enthusiasts hailing from Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Alhambra, Newport 
Beach, Hollywood and Lake Elsinore, 


camped by the sullen sea and swatted flies 
from dawn to dusk, waiting for the right 
water conditions to materialize. 

The third and last day of the scheduled 
meet broke dull and dismal; the heavens 
were veiled in heavy clouds: an ominous 
silence brooded over the vast expanse of 

Salton Sea and one knew intuitively that 
something portentous was in the oppres- 
sive air. Not a leaf on the one wretchedly 
lonely, lifeless date palm, from which the 
Beach takes its name, stirred, while the 
malodorous smoke from a smelly kerosene 
stove rose to heaven in one long, undeviat- 
ing line. All was suspense as the hour 
approached when the wind has a way of 
coming up. But the friendly clouds re- 
mained and held the elements under con- 
trol; the bustle about hulls and motors in- 
creased as orders came from officials that 
the start of the speed trials would shortly 
be made. At 6:30 A.M. the bugle sounded 
and the six timers started for their posts 
at either end of the mile course. 

Electrical connections were _ tested, 
watches checked and_ several practice 
starts and finishes tried out by the record- 
ing crews. The day proved ideal and Cali- 
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or overlooked by the officials in charge. 

One thrilling episode was the sensa- 
tional performance of Mrs. Rodney Pan- 
tages, driving /rish, a boat weighing 115 
pounds, equipped with a Class A motor. 
“Veryl’s” average speed was 37.775 m.p.h., 
nearly six miles faster than the former 
record of 31.906 made by Mildred Hickey 
at Middletown, Conn. on Oct. 14, 1930. 

In Class D-1, Roger Swartwood decided 
to make his own record of last November 
safer and put it up a few notches higher 
to 49.434. It formerly stood at 48.739. 

Charlie Holt, who distinguished himself 
in Europe last fall, posted a mark in the 
professional division of 49.233 m.p.h. The 
former record was 47.490 made by R. Neal 
at Fox Lake, IIl., Sept. 22, 1930. 

H. G. Ferguson made a double killing 
in the seolessonal division, driving a Class 
A outfit at 35.694 m.p.h., which is two 
miles per hour slower than Mrs. “Veryl” 
Pantages made with the same equipment. 
Former record : 32.297 by H. Mueller. His 
other record was in Class C, posting 
46.858 m.p.h. The former record was 
45.847 m.p.h. made by F. C. Sheehy at 
Middletown, Conn. 

In Class B-1, R. M. Modesette attained 
a speed of 43.452 m.p.h. The former record 
was 42.989 m.p.h. made by Elliot Spencer 
at Middletown, Conn., Oct. 14, 1930. 

In Class B-2, Joe Carver made 42.187 
m.p.h. The former record was 40.54 m.p.h. 
made by Carl Koeffler at Bay City, Mich. 
Aug. 4, 1930. 

In all classes the amateur records are 
faster than the professional, the world’s 
fastest also being made by an amateur. 


BAR OUTBOARD RUNABOUT 
RECORDS ON SALTON SEA 


O outboard runabout records will be 
allowed if made on Salton Sea, 
California, or any other racing course 
below sea level, the racing commission of 
the National Outboard Association an- 
nounces with the adoption of new rules 
governing the competition of outboard 
runabouts. 
The ban on Salton Sea outboard run- 
about records was placed at the suggestion 
of California officials themselves, who 


Close-up of proper steering-wheel installation in a racing outboard craft 


fornia got the break. From early dawn 
until long after dark, the business of tun- 
ing up and adjusting motors, recording 
speeds, calculating averages, weighing 
hulls, sealing the record-breaking motors, 


etc., was pursued with diligence and des- 
patch, and every indication was that no 


rule or regulation whatever was violated 


pointed out that Pacific Coast drivers, be- 
cause they are so conveniently located 
near the fast desert course, would have 
an unfair advantage over record seekers 
in other parts of the country. 

Salton Sea, in the extreme southern 
part of California, is one of the fastest 
outboard courses in the world, and one 


or more new records are chalked up jp 
practically every regatta staged there 
Twelve of the existing twenty-four 
world’s outboard records have been made 
on Salton Sea, seven of them in a two. 
day an held there last month. 

The N. O. A. racing commission took 
no action, however, on banning outboard 
records made on Salton Sea, or other be. 
low-sea-level courses. 

The commission also announced that jt 
has voted to increase the piston displace. 
ment of Class A motors to 15 cubic 
inches, effective January, 1933. This move 
was taken to place American-made Class 
A motors, now limited to less than 14 
cubic inches, on an equal footing with for- 
eign motors of the same class. Until the 
new rule takes effect at the end of the 
1932 racing season, Class A motors used 















in races in this country must conform | 
with present requirements of less than § 


fourteen cubic inches displacement. 

A Class E racing event has been re. 
stored in the National Outboard Cham- 
pionships to be held on Lake Merritt, 
Oakland, California, in October, the com- 
mission announced. 


THE SEASON’S EVENTS 


STE ORAET 


ERE is a list of events in motor-boat | 


racing for the remainder of the sea- 
son. Many, of course, which are to be 
held in various parts of the country are 
not included here, but the list is as com- 
plete as could be compiled in advance }y 
officials of the American Power Boat 


Association and of the National Outhoard § 


Association. 


July 10-11—Seneca Lake, Geneva, N. Y. 


July 11—Cape May, } 

July 11—New York Athletic Club Block Island 
Cruiser Race. 

July 11—Cruising Auxiliaries, Stratford Shod 
and return, 45 nautical miles, Riverside 
’. C., E. J. Ross, Riverside, Conn. 

July 12-18—Thirty-Eighth Regatta, Interlake 
Yachting Association, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 
July 12—Michigan Boating Assn., Jackson, 

Mich. 

July 15-17—Michigan Boating Assn., Traverse 
City, Mich. 

July 18—West End Boat Club, Chester, Pa 

July 18-19—Buffalo Outboard Motor Boat Club 


Delaware Shoemaker, 117 


Park Lake. C. F. 
Mulberry St., 3 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





July 18-19—Long Beach-Newport Harbor, Cal: § 
fornia, Auxiliary Race. 

July 19—Newark to Midland Beach, Outboard 

July 19—Somers Point, } e ' 

July 20-25 International Race for 5%-Lite 
Class, Detroit News Trophy, Southampton, j 
England. 

July 25—-Wildwood, N. J. 
July 26—Lake Wallenpaupack, Hawley, Ps 
P. A. Hutchison. : 
July 30-Aug. 1—East. Michigan Water Gir G 
nival, Bay City, Mich. ‘ 
July 3 1—Bayside Block Island Auxiliary Hand: 
cap, Rayaile Yacht Club. Bayside, I. 

July 31-Aug. 1—Camden Yacht Club, Camden 
Maine. 

July 31-Aug. 2—Michigan Boating Assn., Ba 
City, Mich. 

August—Southern California Outboard Assn 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


August —Michigan Soating Assn., Pine Lake 


Mich. 

Aug. 1—Brigantine, | oe A 

Aug. 7-8-—Miles River, Maryland. 

Aug. 12—Oyster Bay, L. I. Long Island Ass 
ciated Racing Squadrons, Alice Hallewel 
Secy., Flushing, N. Y. 3 

Aug. 14-16—Michigan Boating Assn., Harbor | 
Springs, Mich. é 

, 15—Gold Cup Race, Montauk, Lom § 
Island, New York. 


Aug. 15-16—Greenwood Lake, N. J., Greenwoo 
Lake Boat and Country Club. 

August 20-22—Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

August 21 “Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

Aug. 21-22—Chestertown, Md. E. W. 
Chester River Yacht Club, 

August 22-23—Red Bank, New Jersey. 

Aug. 27-29—Mid-East Regatta, Marietta, Ohi 

August 39. 30—New Jersey Outboard Champior 
ships, Stone Harbor, New Jersey. 

Sept. 4-7—Detroit, Michigan. 

Sept 7—Long Beach, California-Ensende 
Mexico. 


Emory 


Jersey. 


Sept. 5—Margate-Longport, New 
Squadrons 


Sept. 5-6-7—United States Power 
Rendezvous, Lloyds Harbor, L. I 

Sept. 6—-Somers Pt., New Jersey. 

Sept. 7—Southern California Outboard 
Lake Elsinore, Calif. 


Assn 








Chestertown, Mi§ 
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Sept. 7—Clear Lake, Texas. L. U. Kaiser, Sec- 
retary, Gulf Coast Outboard Motor Associa- 
tion, 701 Polk Ave., Houston, Texas. 

Sept. 7—Ocean City, New Jersey. 

Sept. 7—Michigan Boating Assn., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Sept. 12—Anchor Y. C., Bristol, Pa. 

Sept. 12-13—Eastern Championships, Outboard. 

Sept. 12—Sheepshead Bay (N. Y.) Yacht Club 
Ocean Handicap Race. 

Sept. 13-20—International Regatta, Lido-Venice, 
Italy. 

Sept. 15—Michigan Boating Assn., Saginaw, 
Lich. 

Sept. 18-19—President’s Cup Regatta, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

25-26—Philadelphia, Pa. Lipton Trophy 
Race. 
Oct. .10-12—California, National 


Outboard 
Championships, Oakland, Calif. 

Oct. 18—Hackensack River, N. J., at Carlstadt. 
A. Frank Faccio, 61 Duncan Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Nov. 11-—Southern California Outboard Assn., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Nov. 14-15—Long Beach, 
return runabout race. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A TIGHT DECK 


Sept. 


Calif.—Catalina and 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Is it possible to have a tight deck without a 
canvas covering? I have a nice mahogany aft 
deck on my cruiser, but it does open up in dry 
weather and act like a sieve when it rains. It 
only drains into the bilge, but I'd like to fix 
it up for good and all. 

Ricuarp A, McLavucGHLin. 


Ans.—You have stated your own case. It is 
one or the other—unless you want to try out 
some kind of synthetic wood, which comes in any 
width, and then try to keep a nice mahogany 
appearance on it, which I do not advise. Cover 
it with canvas sunk in thick paint or liquid 
marine glue. Stretch it tightly and hold down 
its edges forever with molding strips. Paint 
heavily about the molding strips to make them 
water-tight, too, and you will have the job done, 
save for the painting of the canvas when the 
glue dries thoroughly. 

But if the leakage isn’t much, why bother 
about it at all? If you like that pretty deck, let 
it be. Fill the cracks with an elastic seam com- 
position this spring and spend the rest of your 
time polishing the deck, if you like that sort 
of thing. I don't. 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


COMPASS ERRORS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
that are “variation” 
compass ? 

I’ve never done any navigating on big water, 
and I don’t know exactly what these terms 
mean. I find a lot of other inland boatmen 
equally ignorant on this point, 

¢. Raven SuLiivan. 


and “deviation” of a 


Ans.—Variation on a compass is the error 
caused by the fact that the magnetic north pole | 
is not located on the same site as the true or 
geographical north pole. 

Deviation is the error caused by the attraction | 
of the motor, generator or other metal and elec- 
trical objects on a boat which deflect the needle. 
You have surely heard the classic story of how 
a motor boat skipper, new to the sport, was 
navigating at night and placed a wrench beside | 
the compass which took him around in a circle 
instead of on his straight route, have you not? | 
Well, this may or may not be true, but that 
was “deviation”. | 

Get some instruction in the compass from an | 
old-timer before you tackle big-water navigating. | 

| 





Have your compass “corrected”, which is a 
process by which your normal deviation in va- 
rious directions is charted for you. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


LIFE JACKET FOR RACING DRIVERS 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

went to my first outboard race meet the 
other day, and they made me wear a life- 
preserver jacket before they’d let me compete! 
So I had to dig down in my pocket and buy a 
life jacket, regardless of what I thought about 
my own swimming ability and the risks involved. 
Haven’t I a right to risk my own neck if I 

want to without the interference of officials? 

Marcus ARENDT. 


Ans.—No, you haven’t the right to risk your 
neck if you want to—in a motor-boat race meet 
—according to the rules which are strictly en- 
forced and should be. The sport of motor-boat 
racing has been remarkably free from accidents 
of a serious nature and officials everywhere are 
trying to keep it so. 

: he waiver of liability you probably signed 
didn’t give you any right to be a casualty and 
get exploited in the press to the prejudice of 
the sport for others. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 
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DID REKEE 
JupDGE an Engine by its 
ENGINEERING BACKGROUND 


80% of the World’s Leading 
Boat Builders Standardize 
on Kermath Power.... 





The Sea-Master six-cylinder 40 to 85 horse- 

power marine engine is a tough, rugged power 

plant, phenomenally smooth, ideal for cruis- 
ers, runabouts and launches. 


K ERMATH builds to the highest known 

standards of precision workmanship—has 
for twenty-two years. Kermath jealously guards 
its quality reputation—backs it by the kind of 
service and satisfaction that makes fast friends 
and keeps them. Zane Grey, known to every 
Field and Stream reader for the ardent sports- 
man and brilliant writer that he is, recently 
took delivery on fourteen Kermath engines to 
power his deep sea fishing boats, cruisers and 
yacht tenders. His whole-hearted indorsement 
of Kermath dependability is based on his ex- 
treme confidence in a Kermath marine engine 
A K E R M 


a. S A 


to outlast and outperform anything of compar- 
able size and horsepower built. Thousands of 
boat owners the world over who judge an 
engine by its engineering background likewise 
select a Kermath. They know and want per- 
formance. A variety of sizes and horsepower 
ratings are available—from 2 to 12 cylinders 
—from 4 to 400 h.p. A descriptive catalog 
will be mailed free on request. 





This 27-ft. standard Wheeler Playmate listed 
at $3,450 is powered with the Kermath Sea- 
Master for 12 to 14 m.p.h. Other Wheeler 
Cruisers are available with larger Kermath 


motors. 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5888 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


KERMATH 
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A QUART OF OIL 


LASTS A WEEK 









CROSS GEAR 
3262 Bellevue Ave. 
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—CROSS SEA GULIL= 
“C” CLASS—TWIN 








QUIET—ECONOMICAL—FAST 





The Finest Outboard Motor in the World 


Drop A Post Card For Information 
ENGINE COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 




















(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 






“WHITE'S” 
of complete line of Canoes and Outboards. 
E. M. WHITE & COMPANY 


“WHITE” CANOES AND OUTBOARDS 


Invisible Sponson Canoe safe for women and children. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


161 WHITE STREET 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 











wood; used by U. 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
earry by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
8. 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 691 


,§ Puncture-Proof C 












and Foreign governments. Awarded First Prize at 


Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











MATTHEWS 
CRUISER 


Rare Riding 
Comfort yoxprevs 


owners will proudly tell you that a finer 
cruiser isn’t built than their own particular 
boat. That’s pride of ownership. You'll be 
equally proud of your Matthews “38” or 
“46”. They not only have all the husky 
virtues of a well built ship—but they are 
beautifully fitted and finished—have an ex- 
cellent turn of speed (12 to 30 miles per 
hour), will sleep four to ten with every pos- 
sible convenience and comfort aboardship 
to make the model of your choice a real 
summer home afloat. Write for literature. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers . . . 


320 BAY SIDE 








































$5980 to 
$25000 


Afloat Port Clinton 







(YEAR 





ESKANOE 


(Folding Boat) 
. Sturdy, speedy, un- 
~~ = surpassed for hunt- 
c "i ing, fishing, sail- 
Vacation Boat ing. Easily carried 





Made water-ready in 15 minutes. Cover of untearable 





skin. 6 models, priced right. Send for fully illus- 
trated ESKANOE and Camping Equipment CATA- 
LOG, FREE. KAYAK BOAT CO., 170 W. 83rd St. 
(4th Fl.), New York City 














DAN KIDNEY BOATS 


We build a boat for every purpose 
Send for our 1931 circulars 
Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., Dept. C est De Pere, Wisconsin 
Ctenge="ves Lengerke & & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Ave. 








JONES COMPASS 


Auto—Plane—Boat 
Compensated--useful—orna- 
mental. Easily installed— 
directions. Lighted 

$7.50. Unlighted 
0. Know your directions 
this vacation. Agents Wanted. 

JONES MFG. CO. 
Dept. F. Wichita, Kans. 





Wet. 6 oz. 














Made of steel; can’t rattle, wear or de 
tach. Simple to install; easy to hitch or un 
hitch in any position. Write for circular 


or order one with money back guarantee. 


HAMMERBLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., 


BOAT AND ENGINE 
ADVERTISING 


This magazine leads its nearest 
contemporary by 
153 %—the third by 290% 


Wausau, Wis. 

















Since 1890 | 
PORT CLINTON, OHIO | 


WE FOOL DEM GEESES 
(Continued from page 61) 


the geese that regularly visit Louisiana. 
The day had netted me three Canadas, 
two blue geese, a greater snowy, a lesser 
snowy and an American white-front. It 
was “one of those days,” sure enough. 
Happy? Well, rather. 

We were ready to go, and on hearing 
the exhaust of the motor-boat we pre- 
pared to leave. The game was counted 
all around. I had five for the afternoon, 
Alcide five and Buff seven. 

“Seven, doggone!” complained Buff. “I 
sure wanted the limit. First time I ever 
got near enough to geese to know what it 
was all about, and I'd like to have finished 
out the string.” 

Everybody was busy now, getting the 
geese together and picking up. At Alcide’s 
orders we picked up all the pieces of 
paper. “We don’ want to show dem cajun 
geeses w’at we fool ’em wit’,” he explained. 

Alcide tied the geese in bunches, and 
we each shouldered a pack. I unloaded my 
gun and went ahead, with Alcide and Buff 
bringing up the rear. Suddenly the call of 
a lone goose was heard close at hand. We 
all stopped. Again it sounded. 

“Look out, Buff!” I warned. 
your bird.” 

Down went Alcide, geese and all. I 
ducked for a little bunch of grass. Buff 
stretched out flat in the mud. Blowing 
goose feathers from his mouth, Alcide 
gave a call. The single bird answered and 
advanced, a dark speck against the setting 
sun. On and on he came, until Buff’s single 
shot sounded sharp on the quiet air. A 
solid thud on the prairie echoed the shot as 
the big bird struck the ground. 

Buff had filled his limit. 


“There’s 


THE PARSON’S PRAYER 
(Continued from page 11) 


Waters returned to the scene, clad in 
waders and armed for an encounter with 
the trout that made his home behind the 
boulder. He was still rising. 


“Careful of them rocks, miss,” The 
Rufhan warned her. “They’re slicker’n 
| the wiles of the devil himself. Use yer 


pike.” 

“T think my hobs will hold,” she told 
him, advancing for position far too boldly 
in so treacherous a stream. 

“Nothin’ but Providence will hold you 
if you once lose your feet,” The Ruffian 
warned her again. 

I held my peace. A wetting is experi- 
ence, and experience is a great teacher 
with any save the foolish. 

Securing a good footing, she began get- 
ting out line and at last dropped a well- 
placed fly just above the feeding trout. 
He struck the fly savagely enough, but 
from that moment on his fight for free- 
dom would hardly have been creditable 
in a ten-inch trout. He did little more 
than hold his position, making the cur- 
rent provide him with a strength he did 
not possess. He was a fish weighing close 
to two pounds, yet he was brought to net 
as easily as a herring. His captor was 
visibly disappointed, and extremely pro- 
voked a moment later when, in making 
her way back to shore, she lost her foot- 
ing in the shallows and took an icy bath. 

“Them rocks is slick,” The Ruffian re- 
informed her, “and the fish down here 
ain't worth the powder an’ lead it would 
take to blow ’em to kingdom come. They 
wear themselves out tryin’ to get over 
the dam, and then come down here to rest 
up. Just look at that one! He’s as thin as a 
disappointed schoolmarm and with no 
more spunk. Just you go up to the dam 


| and watch ‘em tryin’ to leap over—by the 
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hundreds they are—and then you'll know 
why the fishin’ here ain’t good. 

“You know, I ain’t got much edjer- 
kashun, but it does seem to me like a 
river ought to have some rights. Of 
course, above the dam the fishin’s wonder- 
ful, but God A-mighty put it into the 
heads of these fish down here to go up- 
stream, and they mighty nigh kill them- 
selves tryin’ to obey. But they can’t get 
over. Result is, their natural habits i is in- 
terfered with and their spawnin’ don’t 
amount to a hill o’ beans! When God 
A-mighty made rivers and trout, He done 
a right good piece of work; but it does 
seem to me that when He made man, He 
could have put in a little more common 
sense without strainin’ Himself much.” 

With that wise observation for rumina- 
tion, we walked up to the dam, and what 
we saw there took from us all desire to 
fish the waters below that structure. 
Trout by the hundreds were leaping in 
the falls, tirelessly smashing themselves 
against the solid masonry. No fish ladder 
had been provided. Here was a great and 
beautiful stream, alive with trout, which 
came to a sudden dead end. Trout, com- 
ing here, work themselves to a shadow in 
a vain effort to obey Nature’s promptings. 
After many, many hours of this, bruised, 
hungry, utterly spent, they drop back into 
the quieter reaches of water, feed and 
rest, and then again, with indomitable 
resolution, hurl themselves at the mad- 
dening barrier. 

I recommend this spot on the Madison 
as a place for thought. In the complexities 
of our modern life the power potentialities 
of our streams are a part of man’s do- 
minion over all. We need—nay, must have 
—that power. It speeds the laborer to his 


post at the wheels of industry; it takes 
the drudgery out of the work of his 


it gives us light when dark- 
ness would enfold us; it is an ever-pres- 
ent aid in sanitation; it is the tool of the 
scientist, laboring over his tubes in some 
experiment that may bring restored 
health to thousands; it is the very tissue 
of progress. 

Fool indeed is that man who thinks to 
stop this need, and twice foolish is he 
who thinks that man will stay his hand 
when faced by need. But. is he fool who 
says that “even a river ought to have some 
rights”? Dominion over all is man’s estate 
—hut it is a life estate, for our use and 
enjoyment, and under every law which can 


housewife ; 





“HOW TO CALL DUCKS” is 
something every duck hunter 
wants to know. Tom Turpin has 
spent years experimenting with 
different types of calls. In Sep- 
tember he will tell you not only 
how to call ducks but how to 
make your own call and tune it. 











endure by reason of right must be handed 
over to coming generations in its entirety! 

Such challenging thoughts are not con- 
ducive to mental peace—a condition s0 
necessary to angling. Because of this we 
spent the day in exploration and much 
solemn talk of national duty—and talk, 
perhaps, is all that will ever come of it. 
Of course, if all who go a-fishing should 
think enough, do a bit of honest talking, 
and act as they think and talk, then the 
question of national duty would solve it- 
self without regulatory action. We can 
not expect a nation to get excited over a 
duty which is our own; we can not ex- 
pect deference to be shown to indiffer- 
ence. . 

If there be something of preaching in 
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this, please remember that I was angling 
with The Parson, and the kernel of the 
above text has to do with the weight of 
personal influence. 

The sun of Monday morning brought 
The Ruffian to our door, and with The 
Parson in hand he set forth for the waters 
of the mighty. 

“T trust,” said The Parson, “that I will 
return with a tale worth the telling.” 

“And some fish,” I added. 

“Not at all necessary,” he took time to 
respond. “Indeed, the best fish stories are 


those wherein the fish is the winner. To | 


exhibit the fish is but to prove him van- 
quished—and who wants to hear of a 
loser ?” 

What happened that morning to put a 
strain upon this philosophy is a matter of 
hearsay, The Parson being reluctant that 
evening to speak of it at all, and The 
Ruffian speaking of it in a way too colorful 
for repetition. But enough happened to 
cause The Parsun to engage The Ruffian 
for the following day, and I overheard 
The Ruffian’s encouraging remark: “Don't 
worry *bout him, mister. We'll get him 
yet. He’s the damnedest trout I ever see.” 


N result, the next day was like unto 
the first: they came home with a well- 
filled basket but with long faces. I did not 
press them. Never ask questions of an 
angler whose face is long despite a full 
basket. He has lost that biggest fish, and 
the sorrows of the centuries ate upon him. 
The very fact that The Parson held his 
peace throughout the evening’s exchange 
of stories convinced me that he had gone 
through a mighty and losing combat. He 
listened, without any great interest, to 
the day’s account as set forth by My 
Queen of the Waters, and to fortify her 
stories she had brought in a basket whose 
interior was as beautiful as can be made 
by Nature and the smiles of Fortune. 
Fish? The Madison, at this point, is 
alive with them! An unskilled angler can 
take his limit any day, and, tragically 
enough, many of the skilled and the un- 


skilled take their limit and the limit for | 


the guide as well! Of course, such men 
have no real sport at it, for only a sports- 
man can enjoy sport. 

The following morning My Queen of 


the Waters, seeing the gleam of interest | 


in my eyes, made some dishonest excuses 
in order that I might accompany The 


Rufhan and The Parson, She knows, from | 
experience, that three men in a boat are 


possible; but three men and one woman? 
Impossible! Fortunate is that angler 
whose companion knows when it is proper 
to fall behind. 

Now be it known that The Parson is 
one who appreciates the virtues of a 
barbless hook, but as we stood at the 
landing, waiting for the boat to be made 
ready, I saw him attaching a barbed No. 
6 of my own creation—a fly which the 
past two days had proved a winner. 


“Barbed?” I queried, with an intona- | 


tion slightly barbed. 

“Yes,” he answered. firmly, “and for 
your information this leader would tow 
a small boat. I have been twice mocked. 
I have turned the other cheek. I have no 
turther rule to guide me, and lacking one 

now seek vengeance. This is a private 
war between myself and an old rascal 
who has twice slipped off a barbless hook. 
Let all small fish and timid souls stand 
aside. This morning shall see the finish.” 

“A bit boastful, are you not?” 

“Not at all. I did not predict the win- 
ner. I merely said this morning would 
see the finish, I am going after him 
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Greatest Outboard Value of all 


| The Sensational New 


$ 
135 CAILLE RED HEAD 


| aa) ‘CME MODEL 16 


| More power and speed than anything in its class, and mar- 
velous flexibility. Throttles down so slow you can count the 
propeller revolutions, or planes a big 16-footer at 17 m.p.h. 
Quiet under-water exhaust. All these Soaieane in a truly port- 
able motor that is thoroughly dependable. The same motor, 
only timed and equipped for racing (Model.35), holds every 
Class “A” speed record. See these motors—also find out 
about Multi-Flexible Control, the exclusive Caille feature that 
gives automobile gear-shift control and ease of handling—2 
speeds forward, neutral and reverse. 
Prove the outstanding superiority of Caille Red Heads to 
yourself with our 5-day trial. Ask any 
Caille dealer, or mail coupon for all in- 
formation. 

CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6338 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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|| DON’T 
ASK 
| US 





We want our readers to buy and use 
standard boating equipment so please 
don’t ask us for building plans or how to 


| make this or that type of boat. 
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Largest and 
most diver- 
sified line of 
small boats 
in U.S.A. 


$795—Babyacht-—Length 17- 
44’,26M.P.H. Smartest, small- 
est outboard cruiser afloat. 
Full size double-bed in cabin. 





| $117S5—tnboard Runabout— 
| Length 17-%’, speed 27 M. P.H. 
| With Gray V-Drive or Johnson 
| Stern Drive. Allin one sociable 
| cockpit. 


NSURE the success of your 
summer by buying one of 
these faster, finer, roomier Penn 
Yan’s. There’s a type for every 
use and water. Outboard and in- 
board runabouts and cruisers, 
canoes, rowboats, sailboats and 
racing craft. 

All Penn Yan boats areseamless 
composite construction with 
patented pyroxylin filler. Boats 
are leak-proof, light and very 





$175 — $685 — Outboard 
Runabouts — 14 to 17-%' 
long. Improved models of 
the famous Aristocrat, 
Playmate and Coquette. 


ere 9 


USE THIS COUPON FOR A BIG SUMMER AFLOAT 





$64 up—Canoes— Wide bot- 
| tom Sportsman modelsof great 
| Steadiness and carrying capa- 
|city. Auto and sailing canoes. 








With equipment in keeping with his size Penn Van Beat Go. tne, Gene Van, N. Y. (12) Runabout ...... strong. Send for special folders 
and strength. If he wins now, I will = Paminenes ae : Sallboat........ : on the models that interest you. 
salute him and leave him in_ peace. |j SU CRRIEREEERLEE een Deke" | PENN YAN BOAT CO.INC. 
My own peace (Continued on page 73) L_ Address... Pendergast pipesnigecatecmynsegingmepeharyermagensyc ys ny aol 11 Water Street, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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SEASHORE CAMPING 
By W. J. Momberger 


AMPING along the seashore is one 

of the most enjoyable forms of out- 

door recreation if done correctly 

and in accordance with a few sim- 

ple rules. These I believe I have learned 
during several years of experience in 
camping in the sand. The location of the 
tent is of great importance, especjally if 
the camp is to remain in one spot for a 
week or more. Variations in the weather 
seem to be greater at the seashore than 
inland and therefore the 
camp location should be 
carefully chosen and 
placed in such a location 
among the sand dunes as 
to secure maximum pro- 
tection from the winds. 
The tent should never be 
pitched out on the flat 
beach on the ocean side 
of the dunes, but should 
be on the land side of the 
dunes, preferably in a 
depression between hills 
of sand, so in case of a 
hard blow, some protec- 
tion may be available 
from several directions. 
A few years ago we 
arrived at the lower end 
of Beach Haven, New 
Jersey, on a clear warm 
day, and chose an ele- 
vated position on the 
dunes for our camping 
site. Before the week 
was Over we encounter- 
ed a_ thirty-six-hour 
northeast wind which 
kept us busy almost con- 
tinuously holding down 
our tent and equipment. Had we located 
only one hundred feet away in a lower 
spot, we should have been well protected. 
The regular iron tent stakes are useless 
in sand camping unless backed up with 
wood stakes at least two feet long. The 
wood stakes should be driven in hard to 
within one inch of the ground surface and 
with the points of stakes sloping toward 
the tent. The iron stakes should then be 
driven close against the outside of the 
wood stakes and the tent loops placed 
under the iron-stake loop. With the um- 
brella type of tent, the four guy ropes 
hold the tent down and these should be 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











secured with extra long and strong wood 
stakes driven with points toward the tent 
at a decided angle, so the guy ropes will 
not work over the top of the stake. All 
tent poles should be placed on pieces of flat 
wood to give a good bearing surface on 
the sand, otherwise the tent poles will 





The table with the kitchenette and refrigerator and the rod rack 


gradually work down into the sand and it 
will be impossible to keep the tent squarely 
set up. The side of the tent should be 
placed toward the prevailing fair-weather 
winds, usually West or Southwest along 
the Jersey Coast. In this position the tent 
will generally face the ocean and be free 
from drafts at night, and the front flap 
will get the least wind pressure. After the 
tent has been set up, sand should be piled 
against all four sides to a sufficient depth 
to prevent wind from getting underneath. 

The tent location should be near a patch 
of grass or scrub bushes on which blankets 
and clothes may be aired every morning 


tory 





and kept free from contact with the sand, 

The site also should be situated near a 
good water supply and not too far froma 
source of supplies and, if possible, near the 
car to reduce long trips through the sand 
between the car and the tent. The car js 
used daily to and from town to get sup- 
plies, bait, etc., and a good deal of work 


SS 


SSS 
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can be saved by locating in a place where | 


the car can be run within one hundred J 


feet or so from the tent. Care should b 
taken to find a hard piece of ground to 


drive the car on, off the main road. Under © 
no condition should the car be run in on 7 


soft sand, because trouble will surely hk @ 


experienced when 
try to get out. 
After the tent is pitch- 
ed, everything should be 
arranged in its place in- 
side, cots set up and 
blankets folded at the 
head of each cot, leaving 
the bare cot to sit on 
during the day and keep- 
ing the blankets clean 
and out of the way. 


you 


BOX measuring 
about 2 feet by 18 
inches, with a hinged lid, 
is handy for holding non- 
perishable groceries ani 
supplies. This should bh 
kept inside of the tent 
at the foot of one of the 
cots. Perishable supplies 
such as butter, meats 
eggs, etc., should bk 
kept in a_ refrigerator 
A flat piece of wood 
should be placed under 
each of the cot legs to 
prevent them from dig- 
ging into the soft sand 





SPIRES 2205 


Say 42 
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and possibly tearing the | 


canvas tent floor. A board table should bk 
erected outside and to one side of the tent, 
about four feet above ground, and on this 
should be placed the refrigerator and the 
kitchenette. In our outfit these are carrité 


a 


9 ey aa 


clamped to the running board of the ca § 
and when we locate our camp, we removt © 
and clamp them to this board table. Can- & 


vas covers of eight-ounce material wil 
be found excellent for covering over the 
refrigerator and kitchenette in order t 
keep out the sand. Adjacent to the tent 
should be erected a simple wood rack cot- 
sisting of two sticks driven in the sand a 
another stick nailed to them horizontally, 
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about four feet above the ground, to form 
a fishing rod rack. The surf rods may be 
leaned upright against this rack, with two 
cloth-wrapped nails in the horizontal stick 
to place each rod between and to prevent 
them from falling over. Rod-butt belts, 
bait boxes, sand spikes, and all other 





This tent is pitched in a hollow and well 
back from the shore-line 


tackle which may be left outside, should 
be kept with the rods at this tackle rack. 

All folding camp furniture should be 
folded up and placed inside the tent each 
night under the cots. The gasoline stove 
may be left outside, if protected with a 
canvas cover when not in use. 

At night before retiring, the tent guy 
ropes should be loosened slightly to pre- 
vent them from becoming too tight from 
dampness. If this is not done, guy stakes 
will loosen or the tent may rip from the 
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strain. The cots should be placed several 
inches away from the sides of the tent to 
prevent wearing of the tent against any 
hard parts of the cots. 

In the morning, in fair weather, the in- 
side of the tent should be thoroughly 
cleaned and cots and bedding placed out- 
side to air. Except when it is raining, it is 
best to leave the tent open during the day, 
with bobbinet door closed to exclude in- 
sects. Cleanliness about camp is very im- 
portant. A pit should be dug in the sand 
about one hundred feet from the tent and 
all garbage and refuse should be thrown 
in and covered with sand daily. Insect 
pests will not gather if this is done. A 
small box or can outside the tent will 
serve as a receptacle and every particle of 
refuse should be placed therein and later 
dumped in the garbage pit. Papers should 
be collected daily and burned in the gar- 
bage pit. The camp site will be as clean 
when you leave it as when you came to 
it, if these simple rules are followed. You 
owe this to yourself as well as to others 
who might follow you. All this seems like 
a lot of hard work when you read it, but 
systematized, with each man doing his bit, 
a few hours each day is all that is re- 
quired to keep the camp in proper order. 

For the surf fisherman, camping is ideal. 
He may prepare his meals when he wants 
them, is not restricted by hotel rules, 
can dress as he likes and do as he darn 
pleases. With a good tent and equipment, 
a car, a congenial companion, he may live 
the life of Riley at small expense, and 
when his vacation is ended, can come home 
with the satisfaction of knowing he has 
been living out in the great outdoors on 
his own—and this in itself means a lot. 


@) Unlike most lizards, the so-called horn- IO 
jed “toads” give birth to living young| 


ANY OLD PORT IN A STORM 
By J. W. Mahan, Jr. 


INING aboard the steamship JI’est 

Quechee, the guest of my good friend 
Captain George D. Skene of that vessel 
while in port recently at Houston, Texas, 
the conversation over coffee and cigarettes 
naturally drifted to tales of the sea. 

“You should have a bird of a story 
tucked away somewhere for me, Captain,” 
I said. “Surely your experiences at sea 
have often been thrilling and unusual.” 

“That term ‘bird’ reminds me of an ex- 
perience with many, many birds, and a 
real storm at sea during ‘the latter part 
of August, 1926,” the skipper replied. 
“And, by the way, I have photographs as 
evidence of what happened.” 

“Fine,” I said. “Take another ciga- 
rette and then let’ s have the story and the 
pictures, please.” 

“Sure,” he replied. “But you know it 
is funny how many people doubt tales of 
the sea. Even newspaper reporters and 
magazine writers often inject some doubt 
into the tales they secure from the men 
who go down to the sea in ships. 

“As an illustration,” said Captain Skene, 
as he produced a clipping from a Houston 
newspaper of a press-service dispatch 
from New York, dated last October, “here 
is a story that begins this way: ‘The latest 
sea-yarn spinner,’ etc. Just like the story 
was made up. But I have no doubt as to 
it being a real happening. Read it and then 
I will tell you my bird story.’ 

Here is the newspaper dispatch: 

“New York—The latest sea-yarn spin- 
ner, Captain Thomas Gregory, arrived 
Thursday from South America on the 
liner Aconcagua. 

“*About noon a week ago Sunday,’ 
quoth the skipper, ‘we were about 100 
miles off Colombia when a cloud, mov- 


ing swiftly, showed on the horizon. 

“*The cloud moved straight over the 
ship and we saw that it was formed by 
thousands of birds, about twice the size 
of canaries, with dark backs and yellow 
breasts. As they approached, we saw hun- 
dreds of them drop into the sea from ex- 
haustion. 

“ *Those that survived settled on the 
ship, occupying every inch of space above 
the decks and fighting for footholds. The 
birds stayed with ys until we got close to 
Panama, when they all flapped off again 
for shore.’ ” 

Then Captain Skene produced from his 
files several photographs, one of which 
accompanies this article, and told me his 
story. He always carries a camera on his 
voyages and had used it effectively in this 
instance. 


6c ITH cargo from Houston and 

Galveston, we were en route on 
the West Quechee to Bremen and Ham- 
burg,” he said, “and had not gone far when 
we realized trouble was coming. This was 
shown by our barometer which kept go- 
ing lower and lower. We also picked up 
a storm warning that was broadcast by 
radio from New Orleans. The storm de- 
veloped slowly, or rather we approached 
it slowly, and it was our hope that we 
might go around or skip it. 

“But we ran into real trouble. We had 
to fight it out and the best thing we could 
do was to head right into it to reach the 
comparatively quiet center. And it was 
some battle. 

“The barometer went as low as 28.8 and 
our instruments showed the wind as high 
as 120 miles an hour. We fought with the 
elements for hours. The West Quechee 

















> 
Hot MEALS 


IN A JIFFY... ANYWHERE 


NEW 


STERNO Camp Stove 
is simple ... compact... SAFE! 





| light and eat hearty! 
The most practical stove you’ve 
ever seen for motoring, camp- 
ing, picnics. Folds flat...yet cooks 
man-sized meals without muss, 
fuss, or delay. Absolutely safe. 
Burns STERNO Canned Heat 
(available everywhere). 

Two adjustable burners—for 
hot, quick flame, or slow, “‘warm- 
ing”’ flame. No gadgets to get out 
of order. Set up or folded away 
in two minutes. Complete with 
Sterno—$5.00. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you—use coupon below. 








STERNO CORPORATION, F. 8. 8 
9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me your new stove. I'll pay postman $5.00 
with understanding money will be refunded if I'm 
not satisfied. 


Name. 
Address. 
City 

















Denicotinized 
to less than 
1% Nicotine 


Not a substi- 
tute but a 
real tobacco 
that does not 
interfere with 
the digestion, 
heart or 
nerves. If 
send check or 


your dealer can not supply you, 
money order for Carton of two 3 oz. tins, $1.50 
postpaid. Money back if you are not satisfied. 















HEALTH CIGAR COMPANY, INC. 
>” WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Makers of Sano Cigars and Cigarettes 
Trailer Only $38.50 
Timken Becrings 
Shock Absorbing pring 


Draw Bar—Automobile con 
struction throughout. 


We also sell all kinds 
of trailer he 
rite for circular today 
STANDARD TRAILER co., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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Here is a book 

that will save you 
many disappointments 
and increase your 
skill and enjoyment 


128 pages of authoritative information of the 
greatest practical helpfulness by 10 of 
America’s foremost experts. 

NASH BUCKINGHAM, PAUL CURTIS, 
Cc. T. HAMILTON, RAY HOLLAND, 
CHARLES ASKINS, E. C. CROSSMAN, 
DON SHAFER, EDWARD MORFORD 
and SIDNEY HARRIS 

teil you how to hunt ducks, geese, blue quail, 


bob-white, grouse, woodcock and wild turkey 
Invaluable chapter on duck guns and loads. 


5 0 CENTS 


A COPY 


Not many left. Send your order now 


And here is a book 


that will add enormously to the pleasure 
you can get out of your car this summer 
and fall. It tells you how to go motor 
camping with minimum trouble and ex- 
pense. There are 160 pages (27 chapters) 
ts 0h with practical information of the 
greatest value. C bound; good 
paper 


ONLY 25c A COPY 


Only a 
Send your order 

return mail and 
yours, First come, 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue New York 
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small number of these left too. 
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make getting 
first served 
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| from land, by the storm, 


damaged but, being a staunch 


was badly 
vessel, fought it out successfully. 
“Our deck equipment was badly dam- 


aged, some of the life boats were swept 
away and I nearly lost a couple of men. 
We were about 238 miles out in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Once it was necessary to pump 
oil overboard to calm the sea in our im- 
mediate vicinity, as the waves threatened 
to stove in our hatches. The oil had a 
wonderful effect on the sea during that 
early morning battle. 

“We kept on heading for the center of 
it. Finally, conditions were such that we 
slowed down, so that the crew might 
rescue things on and above deck that had 
been torn loose by the storm. We passed 
a large oil tanker which appeared to be 
an American vessel and badly damaged. 
However, our wireless had been crippled 
and we could not communicate with her. 

“While we were catching our breath, 
repairing where we could and thanking 
our stars that we had pulled through, a 
cloud of birds descended upon us and al- 
most completely covered the vessel. They 
came by the thousands and, not only 
perched everywhere they could, on deck 
and above, but poured into the ship, which 
we had been enabled to open without fur- 
ther danger. 

“They came to us shortly before noon, 
about three hours after we slowed down 
to the drifting point. For them the ship 
was a haven. It was ‘any old port in a 
storm’ and in this instance the JV est 
Quechee was the port. 

“Most of the tens of thousands of birds 
were exhausted and had undoubtedly been 
driven around for hours and carried far 
before they had 
an opportunity to alight for a rest. They 
were all land birds and included cliff 
swallows, probably from the Yucatan 
banks, wild canaries and a species of 
pigeon. Some were so exhausted that 
they fell on the decks, where we picked up 
many. Some even were so tired that they 
showed no fear or resistance when we 
picked them up to caress them. 

“Our feathered friends stayed with us 
for about three hours. Then suddenly they 
decided to leave, began circling above 


| ship and in a moment the decks and masts 


were cleared. Even the little fellows inside 
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the ship worked their way out and up- 
ward and then the whole group headed 
back toward land. The home call had 
come and they were on their way. 


“Like our storm-tossed feathered 


A few 


of the storm-driven birds that 
swarmed aboard the vessel 


friends, we, too, because of the great 
damage we had suffered, turned about 
and headed back to the port of Galveston, 
Texas, for rest and repairs. It certainly 
had been a mighty struggle for both man 
and bird.” 

Captain Skene sent the photographs to 
the Hydrographic Department of the 
United States Navy. They were officially 
acknowledged with thanks and with the 
statement that they were the first photo- 
graphs of their kind ever received by 
that branch of the government. service. 


@ The walrus gets most of his food by © 
digging in the mud with his tusks 


THE CAMP BEAN HOLE 
By Hal Leavitt 


AKED beans have long been one of 

the main staples of the lumberjack’s 
bill of fare. In the old days at least, one 
meal in three consisted of this dish, and 
even today there are many camps that 
serve it about as often. In fact, the long- 
suffering lumberjack eats beans until he 
swears by all that is holy that he can nev- 
er look another one in the face. Strangely 
enough, however, when he gets out of 
deep timber where he can order as he 
pleases, more often than not he celebrates 
by ordering a huge plate of pork and 
beans. 


This is not entirely due to habit, but 


| is more a compliment to the nutritive and 


| appetizing qualities of the bean 





family. 
Beans are unquestionably nourishing, as 
a table of food values will show. As a 
practical demonstration of this fact, ask 
any woodsman, who will tell you that 
beans “stick to the ribs” and that one can 
work longer and harder on them than on 
most any other food. For one engaged in 
a sedentary occupation, a heavy meal of 
pork and beans might prove hard to di- 
gest and even painful to his inner regions 
on occasion; but for the outdoorsman, 
whose system is toned up by invigorating 


air and strenuous exercise, it is an ideal 
food. 

Beans being a stand-by of the lumber 
camp, it is quite natural that the idea of 
baking them in the ground should have 
originated there. A hundred years ago, 
when a vast portion of the state of Maine 
was a great unbroken forest of pine and 
spruce and ten thousand men were en- 
gaged in lumbering there, the bean hole 
was as common a fixture about the lum- 
ber camp as the well-known deacon seat. 
Even today, when the convenience ot 
canned goods and the demand for more 
variety has changed the method of feed- 
ing men, there is many a camp with its 
bean hole, and a cook who fires it day af- 
ter day with gratifying results. 

In the matter of grub, the camper r and 
woods cruiser have followed along in the 
wake of the lumberjack as a matter of 
course, and pork and beans in the can or 
in the raw have found their way into 
about every wild region where man has 
traveled. U ‘nfortunately, the bean hole has 
not been carried along by the procession. 
The average camper has only a vague 
idea of how baking in the ground is done, 
and if he considers it at all, he usually 
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discards the idea with the thought that 
it is too much work and takes too much 
time. As a matter of fact it does take 
time, but not the camper’s time, for it 
bakes while he is asleep and without any 
attention on his part. If he will fire the 
hole, put in the beans and bury the ket- 
tle, his share of the work is done until 
morning. Then comes the puzzling ques- 
tion of when to dig them up. Sometimes 
this is the most difficult part of all. 

The flavor of bean-hole beans, well 
cooked and eaten just as they come from 
the ground, is of the finest and is as much 
ahead of the canned variety as a fish fried 
when it comes from the lake is ahead of 
one purchased from the market, The oc- 
cupants of a fixed camp are missing some- 
thing if they do not have a bean hole that 
is fred with considerable frequency. On 
a canoe trip or woods cruise, there often 
comes a day when camp is made earlier 
than usual, and on this occasion a hand- 
ful of beans in the pack would, when 
properly introduced to a bean hole, bring 
forth results that will be highly appre- 
ciated by all present. 


HIS is the way the cook in the lum- 
ber camp does it : Choosing a dry, well- 
drained spot, he digs a hole somewhat 
larger than his kettle, saving out any rocks 
that he may find as he digs. In this hole he 
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starts a fire during the afternoon, refuel- | 
ing it when necessary until the ground 


surrounding the hole is well heated. The 
length of time necessary to keep the fire 
going depends on the dampness of the 
ground, but is usually from two to four 
hours. Hard wood is the best fuel for 
this as it requires less attention, gives off 
a steady, intense heat and burns down to 
good coals. Sugar maple, the birches, most 
of the oaks, hornbeam, hickory and white 
ash are all excellent. If the wood is split 
and stacked criss-cross, so that there will 
be plenty of draft, it will burn much bet- 
te. When the wood is replenished for 





SS ee 
A bean hole located conveniently near 
the cook fire 


the last time, the rocks that have been 
Previously saved out during the digging 
operation are then placed in the fire to be 
heated, 

After the fire is well burned down, 
tocks, ashes and coals are raked out of 
the hole, the kettle inserted, coals packed 
around the sides and top, next to them any 
rocks there may be and then the hot ashes. 
\ ell broken dirt is then placed over the 
‘op and packed down to prevent leaks, 
these being detected by the escape of steam 
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It has been proved over and over again 
that the most satisfactory and enjoyable 
summer entertainment that any club can 


provide for its members and friends is an 
out-of-doors motion picture show. A _ sheet 
strung taut between two trees and a pro- 
jector and operator are all that is necessary. 
A few dollars covers all expenses. And no 
motion pictures will be more thoroughly en- 
joyed than the 


FIELD & STREAM 


MOTION PICTURES 
Of Hunting and Fishing 


These pictures have been made at a cost of 
over $50,000 by Fretp anp Stream. They 
are all genuine and superlatively fine; and 
they can be obtained from us on terms which 
amount actually to a free loan for the eve- 
ning. There are 


Over 37,000 feet! 


We have 37 releases of 1,000 feet each, each 
release affording about %-hour entertain- 
ment. These releases cover every kind of 
hunting and fishing found in North America, 
all by the country’s most expert hunters and 
anglers. Packed with thrills and excitement 
and valuable information. We have many 
letters stating that “‘audience were on their 
feet cheering” or other such high praise. 


Write today for illustrated circular and com- 
plete information of terms, etc. 


Motion Picture Dept. 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Avenue New York 

















or smoke. The beans are now left to cook, 
and the kettle is removed in the morn- 
ing at the moment when his highness, the 
cook, decides they are done. His judg- 
ment on this point determines a cook’s 
status in the eyes of the crew, for the ex- 
perienced woods cook, who knows his 
craft, can take into consideration the vary- 
ing factors with which he has to contend 
and call the turn with seldom a slip. 


O prepare the beans for the kettle, 

place them in a pan or cook pot, cover 
them with water, and parboil for about 
half an hour on the stove or over the cook- 
ing fire. The water should not be allowed 
to reach the boiling point. If sufficiently 
cooked, the skin will burst when a bean 
is placed in a spoon and blown upon. 
Drain off the water, place a slice of fat 
salt-pork in the bottom of the kettle, next 
the beans, and then on top another slice 
of pork. This last slice should be cut into 
at every half-inch to about half its depth, 
then buried in the beans with just the 
rind showing. For each quart of beans, 
sprinkle on not more than half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, the exact amount depending 
on the saltiness of the pork. Add one ta- 
blespoonful of molasses if available, three 
of sugar and a half tablespoonful of mus- 
tard. This last is supposed to make the 
beans more digestible. Pepper is frequent- 
ly added, likewise an onion—in fact, most 
any seasoning agent that is favored may 
be tried. 

In sweetening, either sugar or molasses 
may be used, or both, and of course, the 
quantity may be varied to suit the taste. 
With the seasoning added, the beans are 
then covered with boiling water to the 
depth of an inch, the cover placed on the 
kettle, and all is ready for the baking. 

Almost twice as much pork is used in 
the bean-hole method as in oven baking, 
as grease combines with the water and 
retards evaporation, thus lessening the 
danger of the beans burning dry. About 
a pound of pork to a quart of beans would 
be right. 

Another important point is to make sure 
that the hole has been well heated, for 
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Diagram of a bean hole 


unless the ground has been dried for some 
distance around, the baking will not be 
successful. In case of rain, the ground 
may be covered with a piece of canvas or 
with strips of bark. 

A bean-hole improves with use, and a 
lumber-camp cook will tell you that the 
first baking in a newly dug hole is the 
most difficult. Trying to figure out when 
the beans are done just right will cause 
the amateur baker to scratch his head 
more than once. In solving this difficulty, 
nothing but experience will be of much 
aid. However, it is well to remember 
that over-cooked food is always prefer- 
able to under-cooked food and, in case of 
doubt, wait a little longer. 

An old iron kettle is the best pot to 
use. If this is not available, as is usually 
the case on a canoe or woods trip, a heavy 
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cooking pot or even a tin lard pail with, 
cover will do the trick, although greate 
care must be taken to prevent burning 
Mixing more ashes with the live coajs 
helps; while green leaves, green twigs 
with the leaves on them, or short pieces 
of green sticks placed against the sides 
and top of pail, will help protect the cop. 
tents against too much heat. 








|Wasps have poor eyesight. They locate 
|\their prey mostly by the sense of touch|@ 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CANOE POLES 


CampinG Epitor: 

wish to take advantage of your service 
by asking for such advice as you can give me 
on canoe poling, and the construction of poles 
for this purpose. 

For some years I have used canoes on deep. 
water streams but this year I hope to do som 
travelling on streams where I will encounter 
shallow, rocky-bottomed stretches. am. there. 
fore anxious to learn something about the above 
art. 





WintTHRoOP Packarp, 


Ans.—The best canoe poles are made, as 4 
rule, of spruce and are 12 feet in length and 
about 2 inches in diameter. They should bk 
shod with an iron socket. 

There is no one who could tell you specifically 7 
how to use a canoe pole. This comes entirely 7 
from experience, which must constantly be | 
adapted to the nature of the individual waters 
through which you are poling. 

CAMPING Eprtor 


WILD ANIMAL BITES 


CampinGc Epitor: 

Is one liable to develop hydrophobia from being | 
bitten by a wild animal? A skunk nipped me not 
long ago. Is it at all likely that I might develo 
this disease? Is the bite of any wild animal 
capable of giving a person hydrophobia? If not, 
what is the danger, if any, of being bitten bya 
wild animal? 

Wa. Murray. 


Ans.—There are several wild animals tha 
have been known to give hydrophobia to a person 
—the skunk among them. However, don’t k 
alarmed. Your chances of. contracting this dis 
ease from that animal—or any other wild animal, 
for that matter—are very slim. Practically th 
only wild animals that one hears about at all fre 
quently in this connection are the wolf, fox ani 
coyote—and even those instances are very rate 
And, of course, any animal would have to be ir 
fected with rabies first before he could pass it a@ 
to a human being or some other animal. A lot of 
people seem to think that if they are bitten by 
merely any old dog, they will contract 
phobia. An examination of the brain would have 
to show the presence of the rabies organism 
before that animal would be able to do any harm 
In other words, he would have to be what és 
commonly termed ‘‘mad.” 

On the other hand, there is probably no anim 
that is not capable of transmitting hydrophobia 
if it were first bitten by a rabid animal, sucha 
a dog. . 

The principal danger of being bitten by a 
animal of any kind is the same as that whid 
might result from any infected wound. If tk & 
teeth and mouth are perfectly sterile, no mor 
harm will result than would come from being 
cut by a perfectly clean knife. However, th 
teeth and mouth of most animals are usually | 
pretty well infected with ‘“‘bugs’” of variow 
kinds. This is especially true in the case of th 
carnivores, particularly when such animals have 
fed upon decayed flesh of any kind. Many serious 
infections, including tetanus or lockjaw, are liable 
to result from being bitten or scratched by su 
creatures. 

‘nder these conditions, it is always wise 
have the wound cauterized, whether it is_a bite 
or a scratch made by the animal's claws. I know 
that I would have it done as soon as possible 
There are streptococcus infections that are almost 
as bad as hydrophobia. 





CamPpinG Epon 


ALFORJAS “4 





Campine Epitor: 5 

Just what are alforjas? How are they used ani 5 

what are they made of? I have often read of them § 

in connection with pack trips, but have never 
been able to figure out just what they are like. 
Cuester B. Fie.ps. 


Ans.—An alforja is nothing but a saddle bat 
or pannier to be used with a pack saddle. Mos 
of those used by the old-timers of the West wet 
made to carry two 50-pound sacks of flour, As? 
rule they are made a a duck material of som 
kind and the straps of a soft leather—such # 
chrome-tan. 











CaMPiInG EpItor. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAF?) 
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How to build 
and furnish 


LOG CABINS 
AND COTTAGES 


42 types of log cabins and cottages, small and 
large, shown in full page illustrations, with floor 
plans; and 40 pages of detailed instructions 
covering all phases of this kind of building. A 
remarkable book, that will save you money. 
Send us $2.25 for a year’s 


e oe E E onlin rigtlen. and we'll 
send you free copy. 
Or, book aione for only $1 


(Edition limited. Order now.) 





Here is a rarely fine book that will delight the 
soul of every angler—a book which has about it 
something of old Izaak Walton, of Richard Jeff- 
ries, of Henry van Dyke. 


Dr. Crandall is an enthusiastic angler; and his 
book is the record of a man out on his peaceful 
adventures, whipping winsome waters and tread- 
ing fresh, sweet earth. There is a positive fasci- 
nation in what he writes; if it does not, like the 
Pied Piper, lure a man out of the city gate, it 
will at least make him long to be ‘‘awa’ in the 
core of Nature’s heart. 


FREE 


Or, book alone for only $1 
(Edition limited. Order now.) 


BOTH oh ode $4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Ave. New York 


Send us $2.25 for a year’s 
subscription and we'll 
send you free copy. 
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THE PARSON’S PRAYER 
(Continued from page 67) 
of mind is too important to be continually 
upset by a trout. Besides, even a man of 
my calling has his limitations.” 

The Ruffian rowed us slowly across the 
wide stretch of impounded water. He 
seemed to realize that this was not an 
affair for haste. The Parson held his rod 
aloft and took only passing interest in the 
two fine cut-throats and one large rain- 
bow which I picked up with the most 
random casts. 

“Nice fish,” I said of the rainbow. 

“Humph! Small fry!” The Parson 
scorned, and kept his eye fixed on the 
point of rocks on the opposite shore. 

“Better try a few of them,” I urged. 
“Your old enemy may not be at home this 
morning. 

“Oh, yes, he will! Booted and spurred 
and ready for the fray. He mocks me; he 
even holds me lightly. He will be wait- 
ing. 

The prediction was wrong. If at home, 
the old fellow refused combat. Several 
changes in flies failed to bring him forth, 
and reluctantly The Ruffian turned the 
boat upstream. 

“Give him a rest,” he advised. “Some- 
thin’ might have scared him. We’ I come 
back in an hour and try him again.’ 


HAT hour was completely filled with 
fish and with battle. Especially - did 
they go after everything The Parson of- 
fered them. They seemed to wait for his fly. 

“How do you account for the fact that 
some of them refuse my fly and accept 
yours?” I asked. 

“A matter of appreciation. They recog- 
nize in me an aging man, with limited 
days of fishing, who holds steadfastly to 
the theory that they should have rest on 
Sunday. Do not envy me my fish, young 
man! A preacher must take something 
from the world besides his pay, or he is 
poor indeed. Which reminds me of my 
mission this morning. Boatman! Turn 
back now to the valley of decision. I will 
now collect that added compensation.” 

I have one abiding hope—that life will 
bring me just one trout and one fight like 
unto the one I witnessed that morning! 

This time, when The Parson cast his 
fly in the front dooryard of the big rain- 
bow, that stout-hearted worthy accepted 
the gauge of battle. But in his eagerness 
he missed the fly. The Parson, discon- 
solate, committed the fault of allowing 
his fly to lie idlt on the water. Then 
again it happened! The angered old war- 
rior smashed it again with a foaming 
fury that rendered me speechless. But 
The Parson became suddenly active, and 
The Ruffian became orally profane. 

Had the guide declared him to be a 
shark I would have believed. After seeing 
that fish rise, and being witness to the 
most spectacular leap I have ever seen, I 
was ready to believe anything—anything 
save that there could be such a trout in 
this world. Such trout, I had heretofore 
believed, were to be found only in the 
rivers of Paradise. 

I cast an apprehensive glance at The 
Parson’s rod—my rod, really, lent to him 
for less titanic encounters. This was al- 
most too much to demand of it. Would 
The Parson, sure of his leader, put too 
much strain upon it? Something, some- 
where must surely break. This fish was 
as wise as a serpent, and our excitement 
was great. A mistake, and he would be 
free. 

Had I thought to- time the battle, that 
fact would only serve to make the story 
more incredible. Facts are impeding 
crutches for a weighty truth. Some things 


| must be. accepted for themselves, standing 


(Continued on page 84) 
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LONG SHOT COLUMNS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N the December 1930 issue, under the 
title of “Reduction In Armament”, I 
presented the British case for a light- 
weight large-bore gun shooting a re- 
duced load for upland shooting. There is, 
as I indicated, a great deal to be said 
for their point of view. The majority 
of English manufacturers have already 
started to migrate in this direction but, 
like every other issue, there are two sides 
to it. | now hope to present the popular 
American outlook, which is exactly the 
opposite, and is in favor of the small- 
bore gun with a heavy charge. This article 
has been prompted largely by the review 
of an extremely radical gun in a re- 
cent issue of The British Shooting Times. 
“Our British cousins 
are slow to move. They 
are prone to adhere to s 
an established precedent, 
like lichens to a stone 
wall. Yet, a recent com- 
ment by Mr. Henry 
Sharp in the Shooting 
Times proves that, when 
they are 
loose from a prejudice, 
they are quite as capable 
of a radical departure as 
the more volatile Yankee. 
I have in mind Mr. 
Sharp’s comments on a 
.410-bore, double-barrel 
gun recently produced 
by the Midland Gun 
Company for a special 
three-inch cartridge. 
This surely is enough 
to make any of us sit 
up and take notice.” 
The bone of conten- 
tion between the British 


and American upland 

shooters of late years 

has been our preference for small-bore 
guns and their fidelity to the old twelve- 
bore. Personally, I have always leaned 
toward the twelve-bore—my father liked 
it, so did my grandfather and I have 
continued to use it. This is not for any 
— of superior ballistics or pattern, 


but largely because I have several thousand 
dollars invested in twelve-bore guns that 
are works of art and I see no reason for 
changing. On occasions I a twenty- 
bore gun and must admit that I kill just 
about as much game with it. 

Frankly, I would rather, in a special 
quail gun, use an ounce of shot in a twenty 


use 


at last shaken ~ 






Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curris 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











than in a twelve. The twenty has proved 
conclusively that, with our progressive 
burning powders, it will safely and com- 
fortably handle an ounce of shot. There- 
fore, as a twenty does not have to weigh 
more than six pounds to handle this load 
with both comfort and safety, I see no 
reason for using a feather-weight twelve 
weighing 6% pounds with an ounce of 
shot. If a man objected to the recoil of a 


Which ever side of the fence you're on, you've got to have a heavy charge 


of shot to kill ducks as tall as these 


twelve-bore gun, he would logically use a 
twenty, wherein the weight is proportion- 
ately heavier in comparison with the load 
involved, rather than resort to a light 
twelve-gauge charge. Recoil, however, has 
never bothered me. Our rough game is so 
scarce and so wild that I have always 
wanted heavy loads and have refused to 
carry heavy guns. Such a combination, of 
course, produces recoil. I have observed 
in recent years, however, that we seldom 
have an opportunity to expend enough 
ammunition on game in the course of a day 
to make the difference apparent. The re- 
sult is I have continued to carry around 


SSSA 
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which are 
light and handy, and use in them 14%-ounce 
loads of shot, which are strong and effec- 
tive. What matter a little extra punch in 
the jaw if the law only permits you te kill 
three woodcock and two grouse in a day or 


634-pound twelve-bore guns, 


three pheasants, or even fifteen quail a 
day, as it does in the South. It isn’t worth 
considering recoil at all. 

The Englishman, having a lot of game 
to shoot, has always insisted upon light 
guns because, when a man shoots three or 
four hundred shells a day, the difference in 
energy consumed to lift a 7%4-pound gun to 
the shoulder instead of a 6%4-pound gun is 
very apparent. He has, however, not taken 
keenly to the small-bore, his contention 
being that it requires too long a shot 
column, or that, if the shot column is kept 
down to the standard of not more than the 

diameter of the bore in 
length, the charge is so 
thin at killing range as 
to be ineffective. 


- HIS argument in 
favor of the short 
shot column is based on 
the theory that the ex- 
terior pellets in a load of 
shot, irrespective of their 
size, are flattened out, 
thereby losing sphericity 
and weight. Consequent- 
ly, they fly wide of the 
mark, increasing the area 
of the pattern and, due 
to their falling off in 
weight, drop behind the 
normal pellets in the 
charge, thereby increas- 
ing the shot string. As 
these deformed shot 
pellets comprise about 
twenty per cent of the 
load, being those that 
are not within the mys- 
tic thirty-inch circle at 
forty yards when shot from a full-choke 
gun, they represent a serious loss in effi- 
ciency. It is obvious that if an ounce of shot 
is used in a twenty-bore barrel, there must 
be more exterior pellets due to the length 
of the column than would be true in the 
wider bore of a twelve-gauge. There is, 
in consequence, less deformation in the 
same weight of shot in a twelve-bore gun. 
This is all very true. At the same time, 
the Englishman has never lived up to his 
argument. He has always loaded his duck 
gun with what we would consider exces- 
sive charges. It is not at all unusual for him 
to use 114 ounces of shot in a twelve-bore, 
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WHAT SPORT FOR 
YOUR VACATION! 


HERE was never such a rifle to knock 
around with on vacation. And never at 
such a price. “Every inch a Winchester.” 


Feel the perfect balance of this rifle— 
Note the long, gracefully tapered Win- 
chester-proof barrel—the Lyman gold bead 


front sight and new Winchester sporting 3 
rear sight with elevator —the full-sized 
pistol grip stock—the safety features—the ; e 
downward and rearward sweep of the mili- 

tary style bolt handle. GREATEST 
Watchits remarkable accuracy with either.22 VALUE EVER 
Short, .22 Long or .22 Long rifle cartridges OFFERED 


for which it is chambered interchangeably. 


OVER 50,000 HAVE BEEN , SINGLE ‘SHOT 22 





SOLD ALREADY THIS YEAR 


Be sure to order from your dealer early. 
FREE leaflet on request. 
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This rifle deserves the best of am- 
munition—Winchester Staynless 
cide degadan 
dependable—the gem of .22’s. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. | 
New Haven, Conn., U.S, A. 
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three-inch-case gun—not a special Mag- 
num, but a standard paper-case weapon. 
He will also, by virtue of the same reason- 
ing, shoot a full two-ounce load of shot 
from a ten-bore gun. No doubt he would 
dangerously raise his pressures were it 
not for the fact that when he increases his 
shot charge he decreases his powder— 
whereby pressures are kept within safe 
and normal limits. His contention is that, 
as he uses large shot anyway with these 
loads, he doesn’t require the same muzzle 
velocity for the effective range 

If this applies to the duck gun, why 
shouldn't it apply with equal effect to the 
upland gun? Why isn't it especially 
applicable to the small-bore guns which 
so many people find attractive for a rough 
day’s shooting? The answer is that it has 
been thought of by someone, hence the 
new 410 with the three-inch chamber. 


HOLD with Henry Sharp that a great 

deal of the ancient theory advanced in 
connection ‘with gunnery matters might 
well be scrapped. What need we care 
about high pressures and recoil when our 
metallurgists are able to give us tougher 
steels and our gunmakers to produce arms 
from them which will safely stand higher 
pressures? If we had followed the same 
theories in regard to rifle shooting that 
are constantly being presented to us by the 
shotgun makers, we might still have been 
using muzzle-loading, black-powder mus- 
kets of .50 caliber in the late war and confin- 
ing our zone of fire to a few hundred yards. 

Parrot-like, we go On stating as an 
established fact what the other chap says 
is true, whereas very few of the theories 
applied to shotgun construction and shot- 
gun accessories are verified facts at all. 
Nine-tenths of them at least are merely 
accepted theories developed in black-pow- 
der days. 

Mr. Sharp believes that important shot- 
gun developments of the future will be 
entirely due to increases in length of the 
shot column in small-bore guns. 

I would put the matter differently, 
though the result will be the same. I 
believe that improvements in shotgun bal- 
listics will come about only through the 
acceptance of higher pressures in guns 
built to a standard of smaller calibers, 
though hurling an equally heavy charge of 
shot. The pellets themselves will probably 
be made of tougher metal to better with- 
stand the effect of internal pressure, which 
their use in large quantities in small bores 
involves. 

Those three-inch 410-g 
well go far to prove my prophecy. Throw- 
ing, as it does, nine-tenths of an ounce 
of shot propelled by 14.2 grains of 
Walsrode Perfect powder, it immediately 
makes the 410 as effective as the twenty- 
eight—as nice a quail gun as one could 
ask for. Such a charge in a_ strongly 
choked gun would be deadly from thirty- 
five to forty yards. By the same process, 
the twenty-eight can be advanced to the 
present position of the twenty-gauge and 
the twenty to practically the killing range 
of the standard twelve-bore of today. 
Barrel walls will be heavier and breech 
fastenings stronger. To overcome this we 
will probably use shorter barrels and more 
compact weapons. 

There is every advantage in the small- 
tube gun other than the fact that hereto- 
fore it would not throw as much shot. It 
points easier and more accurately, it can 
be better balanced, the weight is more 
perfectly apportioned and distributed—the 
only difference being that the pressures 
run higher, dangerously higher if the gun 
happens to be cheaply constructed and the 
shot charge is not there to give us the 
range as in a larger caliber gun. 


auge shells may 


Same 
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The answer then to effective improve- 
ment in gunnery is to increase the length 
of the shot column and to find out how 
we can do so with perfect satisfaction. 
In my opinion, the only thing necessary to 
do this is to dismiss from our minds the 
old bugbear that a long shot column is 
undesirable. What matter if we do have 
five per cent higher mutilation in the 
shot charge if it is caused by an increase 
of twenty-five per cent in the number of 
pellets in the load? The loss through de- 
formation as compared to the gain in 
pattern is hardly worth considering. If 
a man were to refuse an opportunity to 
make five hundred dollars because he had 
to pay a fifty-dollar commission for the 
chance, we would universally consider 
him an idiot. Personally, I am quite will- 
ing to pay a commission in deformed shot 
for a more efficient, killing load. 

I have not had an opportunity to use 
the three-inch-chamber 410, nor do I ex- 
pect to; but during the past fall and winter 
I have been doing considerable shooting 
with a twenty-eight-gauge Parker, using 
the new Peters high-velocity load with 
a full three- -quarters of an ounce of No. 
8 shot. The gun in question is a twelve- 
bore G. H. E. grade weighing a scant 6 
pounds with 28-inch barrels, right barrel 





improved cylinder and left barrel full 
choke. Using the shell in question, the 
twenty-eight is on the way to regaining jts 
own. 

Not only do I use it considerably for 
rabbit shooting with complete success but 
I killed the average pheasant, which 59 
many people are deluded into thinking 
is a tough and difficult bird to kill, with 
just as much ease as one would with a 
modified twelve. Apparently the weight 
of the gun and the narrow muzzles com- 
pensated for the less generous pattern 
thrown by this gun and I frequently kil] 
both driven pheasants and rabbits, walked 
up over a spaniel, as dead as a door-nail at 
forty yards. 

Subsequently, I have been using the 
same gun for skeet—certainly a severe 
trial for an upland gun and I find no 
particular difficulty in breaking from eigh- 
teen to nineteen out of twenty-five and 
my average with the twelve is around 
twenty-one. The fact of the matter is that 
such a gun has ample power for the aver- 
age shot in the field. 

I hold no brief for the 410 Magnum 
which, from this distance, appears to me 
to be too radical a departure, but with the 
improved Peters load, certainly the twen- 
ty-eight-bore has a place in the South. 


THOSE NEGLECTED GUNS OF MINE 
By C. E. Gillham 


ROBABLY a gun will never be per- 

fected that requires no cleaning or at- 
tention of any sort. Modern ammunition 
with its saltless primers is a long step 
in that direction but the crank, with a 
complex known as “gun scrubbing,” will 
in all likelihood have cause and material 
to work upon for some time to come. 
Lovers of firearms will probably throw 
up their hands in horror when I make the 
bald statement that I seldom clean a gun. 
Not that I do not think these weapons as 
a whole deserve such attention and are 
benefited by it, but the fact remains, I 
neglect my arsenal with the same enthusi- 
asm that I do the water in my battery and 
the changing of the oil in the crankcase 
of my car, 

I know many near world’s champions 
in the trap-shooting game that consider it 
the height of bad luck to clean their shot- 
guns. A certain triek-shooting professional 
of one of our leading ammunition com- 
panies told me a few years ago that he 
had never swabbed out his shotgun in the 
three years that he owned it. 

Some of the early duck hunters of the 





ing a round or so through my rifle about 
twice weekly to check up on the alignment 
of my sights and to dry out the bore. 
Whether this practice has anything to do 
with the success I have had with my 
abused firearms, I do not know. I haven't 
a rifle or revolver in my collection that 
is not accurate from a hunting standpoint, 
yet I seldom clean the bore of any of them 
and several have not been scrubbed out 
since | owned them. 

There is a saying that “a good work- 
man is known by the tools he uses.” This 
being true, I am probably a darn poor 
craftsman. I am a hunter by profession 
and possess the most abused- looking col- 
lection of weapons that it has ever been 
my good fortune to see. Possibly, familiar- 
ity breeds contempt. Certainly, I have 
never worked up any enthusiasm over 
cleaning a gun. I have friends to whom 
it is a positive joy to assemble oils, rags, 
solvents and other impedimenta, and spend 
an entire evening polishing off “Old 
Betsy.” 

Dating 
corrosive 


back before the days of non- 
primers, I often experienced the 


The only advantage in a highly engraved gun is that the ornamentation effectually 
conceals the marks of wear and tear 


Mississippi flight gave little 
their old soft-coal burners. 
When their weapons were well warmed 
up from shooting, they dipped the muzzle- 
end of the piece a foot or more deep in 
water. The next shots fired would clean 
the barrel, so they claimed. Many pro- 


Illinois and 
attention to 


fessional hunters of my acquaintance fire 
a shot or two through their rifles every 
two or three days, 
they say. 


to shoot out the rust 
I have that habit myself, shoot- 


sad discovery of another .22 that had 
rusted out. I would suddenly find that the 
empty hulls were prone to stick in the 
aft-end of the barrel, that the bore had 
over night, so it seemed, developed quite 
a collection of pock marks. In the lingo 
of Mid-West farm boys, it was “leaded.” 
Possibly then, I would boil it out with 
vinegar or give it a dose of finely scraped 
raw potato. Eventually, the weapon would 
end up in the old iron pile back of the 
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blacksmith shop and I would seek new 
rifles to ruin. 

The first rifle I ever owned, a Christ- 
mas present from Dad, developed at an 
early age a severe case of lead poisoning. 
This ailment came about shortly after I 
shot the ramrod out in the apple orchard 
and lost it. My first experiment as a bal- 
listic engineer, somewhere around the age 
of ten I think, was the shooting of this 
leaded firearm into the tank where the 
horses drank. The shot was made in the 
first place to see what effect the splash 
of the bullet would have upon the morale 
of a Plymouth Rock rooster that was 
leisurely extending his neck upwards, al- 
lowing drops of water to trickle down his 
wattles, as he perched precariously upon 
the iron-rimmed tank edge. With a dis- 
mayed squawk, the fowl ducked his head 
and hit for the safety of a patch of jim- 
son weeds and I, after much persever- 
ance in the slime of the tank, recovered 
my bullet. The pellet was elongated and 
about the diameter of a match. It took 
some deduction on my part to attribute 
this amazing deformation to the interior 
condition of my rifle barrel. The bore was 
so filled up with filth that the bullet had 
to stretch itself in order to get out at 
all. My parent also became somewhat ex- 
cited when he viewed this slug and prom- 
ised me rather heatedly that he would 
never buy me another rifle. 

Dad evidently relented, for soon I had 
a Stevens Favorite which I cleaned in- 
dustriously for several weeks, following 
hunting forays down in the cow pasture. | 
On one of these expeditions old Shep suf- | 
fered a punctured right ear when I failed | 
to lead a rabbit the proper distance, and 
the rifle was put away. When I did get the | 
22 out again, I made the horrible dis- 
covery that it too was rusted and pitted 
almost beyond repair. And so on for a 
period of over 20 years, due to my cus- 
sedness and neglect, rifles have come and 
gone, many of them perishing for the 
want of a cleaning. Some of the larger 
rifles, like the .45-70 and the Winchester 
44, survived in spite of my abuse and 
still shoot well today. 





WELCOMED with joy the new era of 

rustless primers and non-fouling bul- 
lets. 1 would see just how long this new 
stuff would work in my rifles before I had 
to junk them and get new ones 

Purchasing a new Retr mington 30- 06, I 
fitted it with $65.00 worth of new ’scope 
and proceeded at once to neglect it. This 
year I sent the rifle to the scope people 
for repairs on one of the lenses. I won- 
dered, when looking through the some- 
what cloudy bore, if they would take pity 
on me and clean the weapon. Evidently 
they thought this effort useless, for after 
billing me with a few dollars for am- 
munition used in testing the outfit, they 
sent the rifle back dirtier than ever. 

This fall I have shot better with this 
arm than ever before. I have a blacktail 
deer to my credit, killed dead at 300 
yards. I have made half a dozen bull’s-eyes 
on running coyotes. I brought down one 
eagle on the wing and killed a dozen wild 
burros, several of them better than 400 
yards. I am not a good rifle shot and the 
older I get, the rottener I shoot. Either 
this rifle is still mighty right or else Lady 
Luck has had her arms all around me this 
fall. Shooting at white rocks at various 
ranges on the mountainside, I find that 
the Remington still does her stuff, getting 
the white puffs of rock as regularly as 
the day I bought it. 

I carry this arm in a scabbard strapped 
tightly inside of a villainous rough- riding 
truck. The scabbard I had made to carry 
the scope attached at all times. Dust ac- 





cumulates and settles over this outfit 
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The greatest improvement ever made 
in field glasses occurred when Zeiss 
scientists perfected the prism binocular. 
And since then Zeiss has consistently 
added many other notable improve- 
ments to their binoculars. 

Zeiss Binoculars are noted for their j 
large field of view, brilliant illumina- 
tion and sharp definition. A Zeiss adds 
immeasurably to your enjoyment. 

See the Zeiss models at your 
dealer’s. Write for Literature = 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 












NEWS OF GREAT INTEREST TO RIFLEMEN 


Announcing the SEDGLEY Springfield Sporter Rifle 
for the .22 Cal. HORNET Cartridge 


Complete $77 
Springfield 5 
Cal. 30-06 


actions 











The Only Bolt 

Action Magazine 
Hornet on Market 
24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol 
grip, handsomely checkered, sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 

rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 
removable guard. Weight 7% to 8 pounds. Proof-tested in our 
own factory. If dealer cannot supply you, write us. Also Sedgley 
Sporters in Cal. 25-35, $70; Cal. 30-06, $65 and Cal. 7 m.m., $65. 


.F.SEDGLEY, INC. 2308 N. 16th St. Phila. 


| DUCK HUNTERS~BAYCO 















WATER BALLAST DECOYS 
ARE A REVELATION 


Very light. No lead used. Cannot capsize. Ex- 

traordinarily tough. Ride naturally. Ask your 

dealer or send us $1.75 for sample prepaid. 
Money back guarantee. 

BAYCO DUCK DECOY COMPANY, Inc. 

304 Camp St. New Orleans, La. 


Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 

pistol, or exchange with you for any other 

firearm you may want. Write us what you 

have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill oston, Mass. 




















“LONG RANGE" EJECTOR 
Donald Stillman, Managing Editor of the late Forest & 
Stream, wrote—‘‘The ‘Long Range’ double is a wonderful 
gun, actually it fits into my ‘arsenal’ better than a high 
Priced imported weapon. The balance of the ‘Long Range’ 
gun makes it feel lighter than it really is. We all think you 
have brought out a real gun.” 


Western Arms Ceorp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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and action, reminding me at times of the 
appearance of a .30-30 I once dropped in 
a trail just before a thousand head of 
steers were driven over it. Still this rifle 
functions perfectly, due no doubt in large 
part to the modern ammunition I have 
used in it. The many wet nights that I 
have ridden into camp and dumped saddle, 
rifle and all under the stars were a severe 
test on this gun. Also, on those nights I 
was too tired to care whether the rifle 
was Cleaned or not. At daybreak I would 
be back on my trapline or following the 


dogs without any attention to this arm 
whatever. If it goes haywire tomorrow 
I will still think I am winner, for one 
often values a little rest above the 


drudgery of cleaning a rifle by firelight. 

Another much used and abused mem- 
ber of my arsenal is an 8-inch single-shot 
Stevens pistol. I have it with me con- 
stantly and it has accounted for several 
hundred coyotes, bobcats and fox. I have 
shot several lobos and a few treed lions 
with this little arm since I started work- 
ing for the U. S. Biological Survey in 
1923. At times I was not on the force, and 
other members of the predatory animal 
gang had this Stevens in use on their 
traplines. 

lor several years I cleaned this pistol 
by pouring boiling hot water through 
the bore, just previous to the washing of 
camp dishes. I would let the heat of the 
water dry the barrel and then possibly 
shoot a shot through it as an added pre- 
caution. With the coming of Klean-Bore 
and other similar products, I neglected 


the cleaning of this pistol entirely and 
let the new ammunition have full sway. 

I can not see but what this little Ste- 
vens shoots as well as it ever did. It is 
not clean inside, there are several dark 
splotches that look something like the 
craters of the moon within the bore. Yet 
the bullets go out, point-end front, and 


do as efficient work as ever. This pistol 
has been carried seven years in a second- 
handed, left-handed army scabbard, the 
bottom of which is open. When moving 
camp, I throw the old Stevens in the 
chuck box, in with a sack of wolf traps, 
or possibly carry it with my horse-shoeing 
outfit. On such rides it accumulates canned 
milk, squashed grapefruit and other items 
of food that may become scrambled in 
the event of a mule pitching his pack 
off. My more valuable guns I carry in the 
bed roll, but the little Stevens does not 
get this attention. In spite of the abuse 
I have subjected it to, it has functioned 
perfectly without much care on my part, 
and almost without any cleaning. 

NE of my most dilapidated firearms, 

and one I prize the most, is an old .30- 
40 box-magazine Winchester. I traded for 


thi. rifle in 1923 and at that time it was 
in bad condition, judging from the ap- 
pearance of the bore and the general 
“rattiness” of the whole thing. My hand- 
ling did not help its appearance a bit. 
Shortly after acquiring the arm, I lost 


the front sight. I substituted the quarter 
section of a nickle for it. A few days later, 
while trying to keep up with a pack of 
dogs and a badly scared lion, my horse 
fell. When we got untangled, the stock 


of the .30-40 was broken clean off and 
the forearm badly splintered. The stock 
was split diagonally and I nailed it back 


together with horseshoe nails, covering 
this repairwork with a piece of green calf- 
hide, sewed on hair-side out. The calf- 
skin gave the rifle a decidedly unique ap- 
pearance, but made a nice warm cheek- 
rest for cold-weather shooting. I wired 
the forearm together with fine copper-wire 
bands and as soon as the calfskin had 
shrunk sufficiently and became hard, the 
rifle was again quite rigid and it remains 
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in exactly the same state of repair today. 

The bore of this rifle was decidedly 
rough and rusty when I traded for it seven 
years ago. To my knowledge, the bore has 
been cleaned ~ this scrubbing having 
been done by a gun-crank friend of mine 
who col the rifle for deer shoot- 
ing. Today, for quick work, I prefer this 
old wreck to all my others. It is not in 
the long-range class any more, but under 
200 yards the 220-grain bullet is still 








stand up much better than small bores, 
either with care, or neglect. This is true 
especially of high-speed small-bore stuff, 
There is little actual wear on the barrel 
by lead bullets but these steel- jacketed 
fellows do create some friction in going 
out. The smaller the bore the quicker this 
wear is apparent. I know of many Win- 
chester .44’s that have not been cleaned in 
twenty years and yet get their deer each 
fall. The average cowpuncher will buy a 


You needn’t expect to get one like this every time you go elk hunting 


“mighty poison.” Non-corrosive primers 
have played little part in the life of this 
old weapon, yet it has retained a fair 
degree of accuracy and dependability. 

A single-action .45 Colt is my favorite 
sidearm. I purchased this pistol from a 
forest ranger about six years ago. I have 
shot hundreds of rounds, or should I 
say pounds, of ammunition through this 
“hog leg” previous to the non-corrosive 
primer age. Sometimes I boiled it out via 
the Dutch-oven route, but I cleaned the 
bore but little, at best. About the time 
saltless primers were invented, I gave the 
Colt a general overhauling. I turned an 
extra thread in a lathe where the barrel 
screws into the frame and set the barrel 
in flush against the cylinder. I left as 
small a gap as the law allows between 
the cylinder and the barrel end and take 
it from me, the horsepower immediately 
increased in this young cannon. At this 
time I obtained my first rust-proof am- 
munition and have not cleaned the pistol 
since. A short time ago, I shot a number 
of targets with this gun and check tar- 
gets from a new .45 single-action. All 
these targets were shot with a machine 
rest and the same brand of ammunition. 
I was greatly surprised to find that my 
Colt made better patterns or groups than 
did the new one. Also, that, on penetra- 
tion tests, it actually outshot the younger 
weapon, 

This Colt has been used the greater 
part of the time in a very dry climate, 
though often my summer trips into the 
mountains are made during the rainy sea- 
I do not doubt but what much of the 
good luck that I have experienced with 
all my guns has been due, partially at 
least, to what the Californian might term 
“the climate.” Still, on several instances, 
I have taken most of my firearms into 
the Pacific Northwest and back into the 
big-game fields of Wyoming. Not all of 
my hunting has been done in the South- 
west. 

It has been my experience that big bores 


son. 


30-30 and never clean it, yet he does fair 
work with this weapon within the limits 
of reasonable range. 

Anyone that would be foolish enough 
to advocate not cleaning a weapon at all, 
would be very much “all wet” to my way 
of thinking. This article was not written 
to make fun of the sportsman who con- 
scientiously takes care of his weapons and 
greatly benefits them by so doing. I am a 
real admirer of a beautifully-kept firearm 
and respect the owner and judge him ac- 
cordingly. The good luck that I experi- 
enced with American-made rifles and re- 
volvers, even with the grossest neglect, 
should drive home this fact to others: that 
our modern firearms, especially with the 
new-primered ammunition, are a mighty 
permanent piece of property if given any 
care at all. They are a lifetime proposition. 
My neglected rifles remind me of the old 
scalawag who lived to be a hundred and 
boasted to everyone he met that he had 
drank and smoked heavily all his life. 

“Think,” said someone, “how long you 
might have lived, had you taken any care 
of yourself.” 

In a like manner, think of how long my 
firearms might have functioned had they 
been given proper care. The idea is a sug- 
gestive one and might furnish food for 
thought. e 


OSSIBLY, the distaste I experienced 

in keeping a Springfield shined up for 
the approval of a Marine “top-kick” dur- 
ing the war, has something to do with my 

Jolshevistic” leanings towards the gun- 
cleaning racket. I make a living with my 
guns but I am something like a garage 
mechanic. Did you ever see one driving 
a car of his own that did not have some- 
thing wrong with it? Doctors invariably 
have colds and smoke more than is good 
for them. Lawyers have been known to be 
in police courts for other purposes than 
the defense of a client. Probably I run 
true to the species. I am a hunter, and 
though I stick to my guns, I neglect them. 
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THE 22 W. R. F. CARTRIDGE 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


















an insistent demand among shooters 
small game and vermin for a more 
wertul .22-caliber rim-fire 
an the long-rifle. Many _ well-written 
ticles have appeared on the subject in 
hich the writers discussed what the new 
Sartridge should be, some setting down 
Srtain figures regarding the size of shell, 
let and powder charge, while others 
ught to circumscribe the design of the 


nilistic requirements to which it should 


orshipped at the shrine of the “twenty- 
wo,” that have not petitioned for a more 
Sowerful and more convenient rim-fire 
artridge than the popular long-rifle for 
@nall game and vermin shooting. — 
Apart from its power, convenience is 
attribute that is well worth consider- 
¢ in a hunting cartridge. And to those 
jwoters who, like the writer (and there 
e many of them), prefer a greased bul- 
t to any of the ungreased bullets of the 
Y-caliber tribe, the exposed lubricant of 
e long-rifle not only makes it incon- 
nient but often undesirable for small- 
game shooting. 

© In hot weather the lubricant of the long- 
fle is prone to soften, and sometimes 
tually melts and runs off the bullet, 
aving it in sore need of lubrication. In 
ld weather, I have seen the grease so 
ard that it was impossible to seat the 
brtridge in the chamber of a slide-action 
peating rifle, or once the cartridge was 
breed into the barrel, the cold grease 
ade it impossible to extract it. Also, in 
ything but extremely low temperatures, 
he exposed lubricant has a penchant for 
llecting dirt and grit in an alarming 
amer. Few indeed are the users of 
bricated long-rifle ammunition who have 
t spilled a box of these cartridges into 
¢ hunting-coat pocket, or upon the 
round. And always they gather enough 
rt and grit to render them unfit for use. 
herefore, one of the major requirements 
f the ideal rim-fire .22-caliber hunting 
rtridge is an inside-lubricated bullet—a 
ttridge in which the shell covers the 
bricant as in center-fire ammunition. 























UST as the man who wandered far in 
search for diamonds, only to find them 
M@ter years of toil and hardship in his own 
@eack-yard, so have shooters been intrigued 
y the alluring possibilities of a new and 
tter rim-fire hunting cartridge. As a 
tter of fact, a cartridge that has many 
Batures of the proposed ammunition has 
n with us for a little more than forty 
ars. 
This is the .22 W. R. F. (.22 Winchester 
im Fire), also known as the .22 Special, 
2-7-45 and the .22 Remington Special. 
was placed on the market in November, 
PJ, simultaneously with the Model 1890 
ow known as the Model 90) slide-action 
peating rifle to which it was adapted. 
July, 1892, the Winchester Company 
apted their falling-block single-shot 















arms Company made their heavy Ideal 
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gle-shot arms, for the .22 W. R. F. 
munition, Recently the Remington 
mms Company has adapted their Model 
slide-action repeater to handle this 
cellent hunting cartridge, the rifle using 
being known as the Model 12-CS. 

My first acquaintance with this car- 
dge came about unexpectedly. One day 
tend brought me a Model 12-CS Rem- 
pon, to equip with peep sights. It used 
t <2 W. R. F. cartridge. After getting 
Sights affixed to the gun and lined 












oposed cartridge by imposing certain | 


Rich-rifles, and some of their lighter | 
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OR a number of years there has been | 
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pnform. Few shooters, indeed, who have | 















Parker Barrels 


ARKER barrels are famous for their smooth, sweeping line 
from breech to muzzle obtained by the process of hand 
striking. This distinguishing feature is one reason why a Parker 


You are cor- stands out prominently among fine guns of American or foreign 
dially invited make. Steel for Parker barrels, made to special formula, must 
to visit the successfully pass many a rigid test as it takes shape in the hands 


of expert gunsmiths. In every detail barrels must measure up to 
the unusually high standards of Parker excellence and reputa- 
tion for unmatched shooting performance. 

Consider the finer Parker barrels, the Parker boliing system, 
and balanced stock when buying your gun. You own the best 
when you own a Parker. 


plant of the 
“Old Reliable” 


THEE 


PPA BRAK EE He 
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Send for the Book 
on Hand-Made Guns 





Master Gun Makers 
28 Cherry St. Meriden, Conn. 

















Cash Prizes for Big-Game Hunters! 
$500 and Free Clark-mounting 


Enter your fall trophies for free mounting and these cash awards! 


















Alaskan Moose, $125. Canadian Moose. $125 
Caribou, $75. Mountain Sheep, $75. 


White-tailed Deer, $100. 


The best head of each of the Big-Game animals 
listed above, killed and delivered to the Studios for 
mounting, between September 1, 1931 and February 
1, 1932, will be Clark-mounted absolutely FREE. 
In addition, cash awards of the sums listed above, 
will be paid to the winning sportsmen. 

The judges of the contest are three internationally 





known sportsmen and naturalists. Their names will 
he announced in the September issue of this maga- 
zine. Decisions of the judges will be final. In case 
of a tie, duplicate cash prizes and free Clark- 
mounting will be awarded to all entries in the tie. 
No entry fee will be charged. All trophies remain 
the property of the sportsmen sending them to be 
mounted, Announcement of the winners will be 
made in the April number of this magazine. 

Write today for full details of the contest, and of 
Clark-taxidermy. 


The JAMES L. CLARK STUDIOS, Inc., 705-715 Whitlock Avenue, New York 








When such champions as Lawrence B. 
Smith, author of “Better Trap Shooting”, 
and amateur champion of N.Y. State for 
1930 and again for 1931, win with Ithacas, 
and use Ithacas for field shooting, there’s a 


reason; and the reason is that Ithaca Lock Speed 
improves their shooting just as it will yours. 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


78 

Free Catalog LS of Vl / / 

Use Coupon y ee Soe” 
4 


Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Bex 11 











He to this cartridge. Later, the J. Stevens | 

















OUTDOOR JOBS 
WANTED: Names of men desiring 
outdoor jobs; $140-200 month; vaca- 
tion. Patrol National and State Parks; 
Protect game. Details Free. Write 

DELMAR INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-42 Denver, Colo. 

















King of ’em All 


14 yr. old boy wins 1930 
G.A.H. using Anti Flinch re- 
coil pad. The King lad dem 
onstrates there is 
‘O KICK COMING 
when shooting with a Jostam 
pad. Anti Flinch, $3.25. Free 
Catalog, Dept. “‘B’’. We won 
1927, 1928, 1929 & 1930 G.A.H 
Jostam Mfg. Co. 
5252 Broadway, Chicago 








Keeps Rust away 
from Rod and Reel 
fs 


HOPPE’S LUBRICAT- 
ING OlL—the _high-test 
oil used on the finest fire- 
arms—prevents rust from 
attacking joints, protects 
steel rods, preserves and 
polishes wood rods, and 
is especially recommended 
for reels. It cleans out dirt, 
thoroughly lubricates and 
will not gum. Sold by all 
dealers. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send 15¢ 
for this One 
Drop Oiler 
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up, I got a big surprise. At 25 and 35 
yards, the only distances I fired, the 
groups were as small as one would ex- 
pect with long-rifle ammunition. This close 
grouping of the bullets was very gratify- 
ing to me, for I had heard that the .22 
W. R. F. cartridge was notoriously inac- 
curate at all ranges. From that day to the 
present time I have been an admirer of 


the .22 Special ammunition. 
The 22 W. as originally put 
out, was loaded with 7 grains of black 


powder and a 45-grain soft-lead bullet. 
Then came semi-smokeless and Lesmok 
powder loads, the bullet weight and shell 
length remaining the same. Some little 
time back this cartridge, along with other 
22 caliber rim-fire ammunition, was 
loaded with smokeless powder and non- 
corrosive priming, since which time it 
has greatly increased in popularity and 
is finding acceptance among shooters 
everywhere. 

The over-all length of the .22 W. R. F. 
cartridge is approximately 152 inches. 
The weight (Kleanbore loading) 64.4 
grains; per box of 50, approximately 7% 
ounces; per carton of 500, 434 pounds. It 
is a good thing to know the weight of 
your ammunition when planning a hiking 
trip. Even .22 caliber cartridges in quanti- 
ties add to the heaviness of a pack. 

The long case completely encloses the 
lubricated portion of the bullet, making 
the cartridge clean to carry. By covering 
the lubricant with the shell, no trouble is 
experienced in chambering or extracting 
the cartridge in coldest weather, nor does 
the grease melt and run off the bullet in 
warm weather. This is a great advantage 
and convenience. To be able to dump a 
box of .22 caliber lubricated cartridges 
into the pocket and know they will not 
collect dirt or grit, and will always be 
clean to handle, is something every small- 
game shooter will appreciate. 


HE accuracy of the .22 W. R. F. car- 

tridge is very good, although some 
shooters would have us believe otherwise. 
To say that this cartridge does not have 
the average accuracy at any range of the 
long-rifle may be true, and not in any 
way detract from its value as hunting 
ammunition. Of our many popular hunting 
cartridges, how many will equal the accu- 
racy of the long-rifle up to 100 yards? 
Under favorable weather conditions it is 
doubtful if there is a single one! Yet we 
have many accurate hunting cartridges. 
The erroneous ideas regarding its accu- 
racy have done much to keep the .22 Spe- 
cial from being more widely used. 

However good the .22 W. R. F. car- 
tridge has been in the past, it will be much 
more popular from now on and, I believe, 
will become the most widely used .22 rim- 
fire cartridge for game shooting. The 
thing that has given this cartridge a new 
lease on life, and will do a great deal 
toward bringing this old timer into great 
favor, is the placing on the market by the 
Western Cartridge Company of a new 
Super-X .22 W. R. F. cartridge. Here, I 
believe, is one of the most remarkable 
.22-caliber rim-fire hunting cartridges we 
have ever had. The shell is beautifully 
nickel-plated, and the lead billet is cov- 
ered with a thin jacket of “Lubaloy.” 
And, of course, the priming is non-cor- 
rosive. 

It is furnished in both solid-nose and 
hollow-point bullets. 

The factor that has made possible this 
new .22 W. R. F., with an approximate 
64 per cent increase of power, is a re- 
markable double-action, progressive-burn- 
ing smokeless powder, which is an 
exclusive Western development. 

The low pressure is remarkable. I con- 
fidently expected to get a few “blow- 
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backs,” and fully protected my eyes with 
large shooting glasses when I began fir- 
ing. But my fears in this direction soon 
proved unfounded. Many careful firing 
tests with Winchester and Remington 
rifles have shown that in not a single 
instance has a fired case given indications 
of high breech pressure. I have yet to 
find a single case with a swollen head. In 
fact, the fired cartridge cases of this new 
ammunition are as free from indications 
of excessive pressure as are the copper 
cases of the older cartridges which we 
have used for so many years. 

The accuracy of the new ammunition is, 
I believe, much better than that of the 














The energy of the new Super-X cartridge 
is 123 foot-pounds at 100 yards, and the 
velocity is 1113 feet per second. 

I give the above figures to show tha 
the new cartridge has as much power and 
velocity at 100 yards as the older had a 
the muzzle of the gun, which is certainly 
a remarkable increase in power and range 
The muzzle energy of the .22 Winchester 
center-fire cartridge in the old standard 
loading is only 240 foot-pounds—a mere 
32 foot-pounds ahead of the new » | 
W. R. F. Super-X cartridge. ; 

No one will be disappointed with this | 
cartridge for small-game and vermin 
shooting. It will group at all ranges up to § 








PoE + 


22 W.R. F. rifles—the Model 90 Winchester (top) and the Model 12-CS Remington. 
The cake of soap at the right was shot at 30 yards; the other at 50 yards 


older cartridge. Owing to some trouble 
with my eyes, I have not been able to 
conduct any definite accuracy tests with 
the new Super-X .22 W. R. F. cartridge, 
so I asked the factory to send me several 
machine-rest groups made by this car- 
tridge at 100 feet, and at 50 and 100 yards. 
This they did, stating that the groups sent 
were the “regular run” and not selected. 

These are very fine 10-shot groups, the 
smallest being 54-inch and the largest 1 
inch at 100 feet or 33% yards. Most of 
these groups run from % to % of an inch. 
At 50 yards the groups average about 
1% inches, some being as small as % of 
an inch. At 100 yards the groups easily 
fall within a 3-inch circle, the smallest 
being 25¢ inches for the 300-foot range. 
These were made with a light single-shot 
rifle. 

I would like to see this cartridge fired 
from a closely chambered match arm. I 
have every reason to believe that it would 
run the long-rifle a close second in an 
accuracy test. 


HE power of the Super-X .22 W.R.F. 

is sufficient for all small game, too 
powerful for some when hollow-point bul- 
lets are used. Fired into cakes of laundry 
soap at 30 and 50 yards, the hollow-point 
bullet shows greater smashing power than 
the long-rifle or the older .22 W. R. F. 
ammunition. At 30 yards the hollow point 
blasts a hole from 2% to 234 inches in 
diameter at the point of exit, and bulges 
the sides of the cake, nearly breaking it 
in two. At 50 yards the hole, where the 
bullet comes out, will be from 1% to 1% 
inches in diameter. The size of these holes 
will depend, to some extent, on the tem- 
perature and condition of the soap. 

The new Super-X cartridge leaves but 
little fouling in the bore and this is easily 
removed. 

Here are the ballistics: Weight of bul- 
let, 45 grains; muzzle velocity, 1445 feet 
per second; muzzle energy, 208 foot- 
pounds. Mid-range trajectory, shooting at 
100 yards, 2.76 inches. The regular smoke- 
less .22 W. R. F. cartridge has a muzzle 
velocity of 1100 feet per second, and a 
muzzle energy of 122 to 125 foot-pounds. 


. tallest oaks and hickories, and do it con- 


100 yards better than the average shooter 
can hold, and this is as far as the most of 
us can hit the small! wild things to which 
the .22 caliber is adapted. I have seen 
the .22 W. R. F. give a good account of 
itself in some pretty hot small-bore rifle 
matches. This is an ideal cheap rim-fire 
cartridge for hawks and crows. It will 
kill ’chucks consistently up to 75 yards in 
the hands of a good shot. 

As a matter of fact, 90 per cent of all 
small game and vermin is killed between 
25 and 50 yards. The other 10 per cent 
includes shots at hawks and crows that 
are seldom hit at distances of over 100 
yards, because they are hard to kill at this 
and longer ranges. 

I am glad to recommend the .22 W. R. 
F. for squirrel shooting. I know from per- 
sonal experience that the old cartridges ’ 
will bring squirrels from the tops of the 


sistently shot after shot. And the new 
high-power cartridges should do it still 
better. It is my favorite cartridge for this 
fine autumnal sport. 

At close range I believe the hollow- 
point bullet of this improved ammunition 
will spoil too much squirrel meat. I think 
the solid, flat-nose bullet will do ver 
well except, possibly, on long shots. 

While preparing this article, I received 
an unsolicited letter from the Remington 
Arms Company, advising that they would 
soon put out the .22 W. R. F. cartridge 
in a Hi-Speed load with brass case. No 
cartridges were available for testing out. 


POH: 





OW that high-power .22’s are the 
rage, in a short time all the ammunr 

tion companies will no doubt be puttingout 
the .22 W. R. F. in high-speed loading. 
The small-game hunter is especially 
well equipped who, in addition to carrying 
a rifle using the .22 W. R. F. cartridge, 
has a side arm chambered for this am- 
munition. The only hand gun made_ for 
this cartridge is the Colt Police Positive 
revolver. It is pleasant to shoot, powerful 
and accurate. When used in this arm with 
a 6-inch barrel, the new Super-X 2 
W. R. F. cartridge has a muzzle energy 
of 128 foot-pounds, while the muzzle 
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velocity is 1130 feet per second—as power- 
ful as the old cartridge when used in the 
rifle. Hunters and trappers should not 
overlook the possibilities of this .22 W. R. 
F. hand gun as a trail and trap-line com- 
panion. Take it from me, this is a real 
side arm. 


N casting about for a rifle to handle the 

22 W. R. F. ammunition, shooters do 
not have a large list from which to make 
a selection. In fact, there are now just two 
rifles made for this cartridge, viz., the 
Model 90 Winchester and the Model 12- 
CS Remington. These splendid repeating 
rifles are fine for small game and vermin 
shooting. Both are take-downs. They are 
well balanced, handle fast, and are very 
accurate. Each weighs about 534 pounds. 

There is no difference in the quality of 
material, workmanship, hard shooting, or 
accuracy of these rifles. One is just as 
good as the other. But as they differ in 
appearance and mechanical construction, 
the shooter’s own fancy will guide his 
selection. 

Both rifles have nicely tapered octagon 
barrels, tubular magazines, sliding walnut 
forearms and blued receivers. The Win- 
chester has a stationary magazine beneath 
the barrel; the magazine of the Reming- 
ton moves back and forth with the breech 
bolt and sliding forearm. The Winchester 
ejects at the top of the receiver while 
the Remington ejects on the side. The 
Winchester has an outside visible hammer, 
and a walnut stock with straight grip. 
The Remington is hammerless and has 
a plain walnut stock with pistol grip. 

Both guns have the old reliable rifle 
butt-plates. If you stand your rifle against 
a tree or fence, when the ground is cov- 
ered with ice or hard snow, your gun 
stays put if you jab the heel of the iron 
butt-plate into the hard crust. 

Both rifles are regularly supplied with 
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drawbacks. One is its lack of distribu- 
tion among hardware and sporting-goods 
dealers. Many do not carry it in stock, 
but remember that any dealer can get it 
for you quickly. The other objection is the 
cost. The average price is fifty cents per 
box for solid-nose bullets, fifty-five or 
sixty cents per box for hollow points. 
While this seems high, it is not alarming, 
for we are not going out for plinking and 
target shooting, but for small game and 
vermin shooting which, including practice 
on inanimate objects, requires only a me- 
dium amount of ammunition. 

I consider the extra power and con- 
venience of the cartridge well worth the 
extra cost. 

I hope that many who have never used 
the .22 W. R. F. ammunition -will try it 
out. If you do, I believe you will fall in 


love with it, as I have done, for small- | 


game and vermin shooting. 


A PRACTICAL HINT 


HERE are innumerable uses for old 

inner tubes—from making life pre- 
servers for the kiddies to patching rubber 
boots. The least among these is certainly 
not the admirable sporting telescope-sight 
cover designed by one of our readers, who 
favored us with the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

This gentleman simply took an old tube, 
cut it off to proper length, allowing for 
flaps at both ends which could be turned 
in and then cemented down with a good 
tire cement. It will be noted, of course, 
that one side of the tube has been opened 
up the entire length and the end not ce- 
mented completely across, thereby afford- 
ing a flap which hangs down over both 
sides of the frame, to the knob on the 
bolt handle. 

Not only does this cover prevent mois- 
ture, rain or snow from touching the glass 





A practical telescope-sight cover made from an old inner tube 
. 


open sights, but each is admirably adapted 
to peep sights of the Lyman or Marble 
pattern. For best results, use a tang peep- 
sight with a small half-inch cup disc with 
large aperture, and a small ivory-bead 
front sight. The rear sight on the barrel 
should be removed and replaced with a 
folding-leaf sight. This folding middle 
sight serves to check up any vertical or 
lateral movements of the sights from their 
normal positions. 

Remember that good peep sights in- 
crease the value of a rifle about 50 per cent 
over the open-sight equipment. These 
sights are especially valuable on the .22 
caliber hunting rifle, since the absence of 
recoil permits the use of a tang sight that 
brings the aperture quite close to the eye, 
which is as it should be for best results. 

Some shooters are no doubt fortunate 
enough to possess some of the fine old 
single-shot arms made for the .22 W. R. 
F, cartridge. These are especially good for 
squirrel and vermin shooting. Since the 
cartridge is clean to handle, by carrying 
it loose in the pocket it may be quickly 
loaded into the gun. 

Much has been said in favor of the 
22 W, R, F, ammunition, but it has two 


but it also keeps it out of the action of the 
rifle. The cover is designed to be slightly 


smaller when completed than the over-all | 


length of the telescope. This means that it 
will have to be stretched on. Nevertheless, 
it can be taken off in a moment's notice, 
should the glass be required for a quick 
shot. 

Try this sometime. All you need is a 
tube, a pair of shears and a bottle of rub- 
ber cement. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FROM FAR-AWAY BORNEO 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I planned to write you a letter a year ago, 
after I had returned from a_ scouting trip 
through Indo-China, Siam, Upper Malaya and 
Sumatra. 

I have been here for 2% years. I came here 
on a five-year contract, so sem only one-half 
of it done. 

I am a native of St. Louis. I was glad to come 
East, because it offered me an opportunity to do 
some real big-game shooting, something I have 
wanted to do since I was old enough to carry a 
gun. In order to get a thorough line on the best 
game districts, I decided to spend my first 
vacation visiting these places. 

Indo-China is by far the best of Southern 
Asia or any other part of Asia, unless it would 











TA ONIN € 
AN OVERUNDER BY c(@) Xe) 
JOHN M.BROWNING 7 
The Browning Superposed, the first 
high grade overunder ever offered 


American sportsmen at a reasonable 
price, received immediate and un- 





qualified approval. 


If you haven’t seen this new 
gun, learn who shoots one at 

the next trapshooting event 
in your section. Ask to see 

the Browning Superposed 
which is already topping 

the list and see what 
experienced trapshoot- 

ers call the “last word 
in guns”, 























Perfect 


balance, To tell you of the ad- 
ease of vantages of the over- 
handling, under design over 
superior “cope ts met asses: 
construction sary—but you 
are to be ex- will realize the 
pected of an ogventene of 
gun bearing the Superpose 

name of Jo oe ocee all 
Browning, but ¢ . 
the price $107.50 §, 9 
(Ventilated Rib $20 ment you 
additional) for the poiag ” 
Standard Grade with shoulder. 


automatic ejectors 
was so much less than 
was anticipated that 
such comments as “I 
couldn’t believe it” are 
common. 


Write us fora Browning 
Superposed Catalog 
FS-38 showing all 
grades up to $374.00. 


ADDRESS 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 
Headquarters and General Offices: 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
Ogden, Utah Liege, Belgium 


5 - ge AIR PISTOL 


.177 and .22 Cal. 
Powerful Pneumatic 
Here is a real air pistol with as- 
sured accuracy, splendid balance, and 
an ideal grip; powerful enough to kill 
rats—-a pistol that will improve your 
marksmanship; feels like an auto- 
matic. Blued finish, one piece wood stock; bead 
front sight; excellent workmanship thruout. Am- 
munition costs a trifle; no permit required. 
FREE 500 Pellets and Target with each “‘Hu- 
bertus’’; sent on receipt of $6.95, if 
your dealer cannot supply. State caliber wanted. 
Dealers Inquiries Invited 


J. L. GALEF, 75 Chambers St., New York 


| FANT sen Ge Coe Wa) e)atehal 
=) Taxidermist 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, tan- 
ning, ladies’ furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
etc., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 
scalps, tools, etc.), Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

























Remarkable 
Catalog Now Ready! 
World’s Most Complete Line 


= American & imported Arms & Ammunition 
Valuable data, new gun models. For first time 
complete ballistics, game laws, gun engra’ » *targets,* 
irt Ps Din kek 
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be in China. I couldn't get there on account of 
the turmoil. Sumatra undoubtedly has more ti- 
gers than any of them but they are so small as 
not to compare with the Bengal tiger. Indo-China 
is the place to go. Siam has lots of tigers, as well 
as all other kinds of game, but the people and the 
government would disgust the most ambitious 
hunter. They idolize the tiger and worship the 
elephant Such people! 
enjoy your gun talk in the magazine much 
especially about the large-bore rifles. I believe 
we could use more of it than we are getting, 
since there are so many Americans who have 
turned big-game hunters. 

If you were purchasing a large double rifle. 
would you prefer the .475 No. 2 or the .465? 
The gun I want is made in all calibers up to .577, 
at the same price. It is made by Jeftery, my 
choice of all of the English gun makers. They are 
high grade gentlemen, and their word is a guar- 
antee. At least, have found them that kind. 
After reading a short article of your gun-talk 
recently, I decided that it was time to do some 
investigating. 

You stated that a Mannlicher, either a 6 mm 
or 7 mm, was large enough for any North Amer- 
ican game. I believe you also said that it was 
your choice of all the small-caliber rifles. 

I have never owned or shot a Mannlicher in 
my life, and have only seen a few. But I think I 
um to own one soon. I believe this is the gun I 
have been long looking for. It evidently is the 
rifle for me to buy to keep. I travel a great deal, 
and this gun I can use anywhere. 

wish you would give me the address of the 
firm that makes the best one possible to obtain. 
It makes no difference where the firm is located, 
whether Europe or America. 

Is it possible to get this gun with a Mauser 
action or any other action, other than the one 
that the Mannlicher people put on them? All I 
have seen look very awkward. 

I would want good walnut woodwork on it, 
good sights, and put up in the very best way. 

What kind of sights would you have put on 
this gun? That is, for just a general hunting 
rifle 

A person should be able to have this gun made 
up to weigh no more than say, 6% pounds, 
shouldn’t he? 

Isn't Mr. Owen of New York considered one 
of our most reliable gun makers? I am in the 
market for two Springfields, and would like you 
to suggest a very reliable maker. 

I like to do business with people who will 
stand behind their product. I have one gun right 
here that I carried for three years and then came 
to the Orient where I had an opportunity to 
shoot it. It will fire three cartridges out of ten. 
I absolutely know that this firm realized the gun 

—- a failure when they sold it. They admitted 

That sale just cost them my business. I don’t 
ak. it safe to tackle a tiger with a gun that 
will only fire 3 out of 10. 

I would like to take on a gentleman like your- 
self for either an Asiatic or African hunt in 
1932. It is hard to find men who care to spend 
the amount of money necessary to make such a 
trip. I figure it will cost me around a $1000 per 
month in Africa, not including the license. I 
would not ag a white hunter either. 

I will gladly be of any possible service to you 
during my stay here. It isn’t likely that I could 
he of any, but one never knows what is going 
to turn up. 





Davip B. Berkey. 


Ans.—I have before me your very interesting 
letter of January 3rd, which after ail, didn’t take 
so very long to reach me. In the same mail 
had a letter from Kalgan, Mongolia from another 
of my old readers whom I last heard from in 
Borneo. 

In regard to your rifle problems, the .475 No. 
2 shoots a 480-grain bullet with a muzzle velocity 
of 2200 feet per second and a muzzle energy of 
552 pounds, whereas the .475 with the 480-grain 
bullet has a muzzle velocity of 2140 feet per second 
and a muzzle energy of 4880 pounds. The differ- 
ence here is in favor of the .475 No. 2. On the 
other hand. it is but a slight difference of no 
practical value and you also have an excellent 365- 
grain load for the .465 having a velocity of 2280 
feet per second and an energy of 3050 pounds. 
I think you would find the 3465 more widely 
distributed than the .475 No. Consequently, I 
would prefer it. 

Jefferys produces sound and reliable weapons 
You might also consider the Holland and Hol- 
land or Rigby rifles. 

I think, to some extent, that you have mis- 
interpreted some of my remarks. The Mannlicher 
6.5 mm, in the hands of an accurate marksman, 
is powerful enough for all the game found on 
the North American Continent. That doesn’t mean 
to say I consider it the most desirable cartridge. 
Its fame is largely dependent upon the fact that 
it was the first of the popular high-velocity loads 
which had such excellent ballistic qualities that 
it retained its popularity for a long time, but 
actually it is little more deadly than the .30-30 
with the most modern of ammunition. 

I would much prefer a .30-06 as an all-round 
cartridge for all parts of the world today and if 
I required a rifle of that type of lighter weight 
than 7s pounds, I would most certainly pick 
up the 7 mm cartridge, rather than the 6.5 mm 

e Mannlicher, while of excellent design and 
beautiful in workmanship, is not as handy to 
work rapid-fire as the Mauser. The round knob 
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of the Mauser is easier to grasp than the flat 
Mannlicher bolt-handle and it is situated farther 
to the rear where one can get hold of it much 
easier. The Mannlicher bolt-handle, when locked, 
is some distance in front of the trigger. In con- 
sequence, one has to reach farther for it. 

The ballistic qualities of the 7 mm have never 
been surpassed. For a light gun for all-round 
use throughout the world, I would consider it 
pre-eminently the best, next to the Springfield, and 
where one had to depend upon foreign ammuni- 
tion, picking it up here and there, it is most 
certainly the best, as the load is more widely dis- 
tributed than the .06 cartridge. 

I would suggest you getting Jefferys to quote 
you on a short, light Mauser of about 7 pounds 
in weight and to handle the 7 mm cartridge. You 
can also get a quotation from prety for a genuine 
Waffenfabrik Mauser, which I am sure would 
be considerably cheaper and I think just as re- 
liable. I wouldn’t advise reducing a gun for the 
7 mm load to below 7 pounds. You might prob- 
ably work it down to 6% pounds, but I think you 
would do so with a certain sacrifice in accuracy, 
due to the light weight of the barrel. 

As a matter of fact, if, as your letter suggests, 
you want a really deluxe rifle of the very best 
quality throughout, write to Mr. R. G. Owen, 
who has made up several splendid 7 mm rifles 
on Mauser and Springfield actions. His rifles 
will cost you more money but they will surpass 
almost anything you could secure in Europe to- 
day, as they are properly stocked. 

I would certainly like to accompany you on a 
trip into Southern Asia and Africa. It is my 
intention to do so eventually—I hope even 
before 1932, if possible. I have nothing very 
definite in mind as yet. 


Suootinc Eptror. 


RIFLES OF THE REBELLION 


Dear Capt. Curtis: 

I am very anxious to get some rather detailed 
information about the type of firearms used by 
both the Confederate and Federal Armies in the 
Civil War. Mr. Robert Nichols who, I be- 
lieve, is a member of your gun club tells me 
you can give me just the information I am 
looking for. 

I would like to know if there is any book that 
will give me illustrations and describe in detail 
the construction of the rifles used around 1864 
their shooting range, etc. I would also like to 
know what kind of ammunition was used. 

If you would kindly drop me a note giving 
me the title of such a hook or books and whether 
I can get it in the Public Library, I would con- 
sider it a great favor. 

Stuart Mims. 


Ans.—Our mutual friend Mr. Robert M. 
Nichols is highly complimentary but really the 
information he has suggested your getting from 
me is a large order. I couldn’t begin to cover 
this subject in a letter for the simple reason that 
there were such a great variety of guns used by 
both the Federal and Confederate Armies dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

he reason for this is easily understood. Never 
before had anything like the same number of 
men been put into the field in this country or 
Europe. Our little Government Arsenals were 
all situated in the North but they were totally 
inadequate to take care of the demand for arms. 
As a result, orders were sublet all over the 
country for available weapons. The Confederate 
Government depended largely on securing their 
arms from England or Belgium and obtained 
them largely through the activity of the blockade 
runners. 

Another thing that added to the multiplicity 
of arms used on both sides was the fact that the 

ivil War occurred just at the transitory stage 
in the firearms industry. The breech-loading gun 
had just been developed when the Civil War 
broke out. As a result, many of the later arms 
used on both sides of the line were of the breech- 
loading type, whereas the old Springfield musket, 
with which the bulk of the troops were armed, 
was still of the muzzle-loading type. 

There are two books that I would suggest your 
getting. Both were written by Sawyer and were 
published by the Cornhill Press of Boston— 
Our Rifles and Firearms in American History. 

SHootinG Eprtor. 





7 MM MODEL 54 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

At this time I am shopping for a general-pur- 
pose rifle, knowing, of course, that there is no 
such thing. But I want a rifle to use primarily 
on coyote and deer, chiefly mule deer. This 
mule-deer hunting requires two and three hun- 
dred-yard shooting quite often and for that rea- 
son I want a gun with sufficiently flat trajectory 
to allow for reasonable error in judging distance. 

In the past I have used the .25-35, .30-30, .32 
Special and .30-06 for this purpose. The ’06 
seemed like too much gun and the others not 
quite enough for the longer range. Of the others, 
I liked the .25-35 best in its shooting accuracy 
and killing power 

Your article in the September °29 issue sug- 
gests the 6.5 mm as possibly being just the gun 
for my purpose. 


At the present time I have in mind one of 


three guns. If it is within reason, and not asking 
too much, I would greatly appreciate a compari- 
son between the .25 Remington rimless, bolt-ac- 
tion, the .25 Special as necked down from the 
7 mm and the 6.5 mm. I would like to know 
where these guns can be obtained properly 
stocked and the price, or approximately at least; 
the comparative smoothness and reliability of the 
bolt action in each; the comparative accuracy of 
each; the weight bullets available for each and 
the ballistics on each bullet and accompanying 
eee charge. 

Then I want a telescope sight for the rifle I 
choose from this group. I would like a comparison 
between the Hensoldt Zeilklein and the Belding 
and Mull Hunter Scope, as to practicability, stur- 
diness and the lowest possible mount for each of 
the three guns in question. And if there is any 
advantage in one of these scopes over the other 
in clearness of definition and light-gathering 
quality, I would appreciate your indicating it. 

Still one question; Can a Springfield or Rem- 
ington action be made to work as smoothly as 
the Mannlicher-Schoenauer and is the latter as 
strong and dependable as the two former? 

I would be willing to have a side safety put 
on the Mannlicher action as on the Remington 
if this would enable me to lower the scope. 


A. W. Aya. 


Ans.—I have before me your very interesting 
letter of the 30th. I quite agree with you that 
for blacktail deer and coyotes, the .30-06 is too 
much gun. What you want is a_flat-shooting 
weapon with a little less recoil, a little less heavy 
to tote around and yet with plenty of wallop at 
long range. 

My advice to you is not to get the 6.5 mm 
Mannlicher, though it is a good load for the 
purpose, but the 7 mm. The Winchester Model 
54 is bored for this cartridge. For both deer and 
coyotes I would suggest your using the 139- 
grain bullet which has a muzzle velocity of 3000 
ft. per second, remaining energy at 100 yards of 
1420 ft. per second, a mid-range trajectory, when 
shooting at two hundred yards, of 2% inches 
and when shooting at 300 yards, 5% inches. I 
think this is the gun for your purpose. 

I would not recommend anybody to buy a 
cartridge such as the .25 Special. You have to 
have your cases made for you or neck them 
down_ yourself and you have to load every shell 
you fire, or it isn’t worth while, and you have a 
rifle you can very seldom dispose of readily. Let 
us dismiss that gun from mind. 

The ballistics quoted as follows will give you a 
fair comparison: 


“ Remaining Mid-Range 
Weight of > : 7 efor 
Bullet Velocity yoy Trajectory 


100 yds. at 200 yds. 
6.5 Mannlicher 140 2475 1610 3.25 
7 mm 39 3000 2420 2.24 
.25 Rem. Rimless 
High-Speed 87 2700 1100 3.0 


I imagine a special hand-stocked Mauser action 
for the 8 mm cartridge will cost you in the 
neighborhood of $175.00. There is no comparison 
between such a gun and one of the commercial 
guns on the market. 

You can, however, get a Model 54 Winchester, 
which is an excellent all-round serviceable gun, 
and well stocked, for about $50.00. This is as 
good a gun for hard service as any man could 
have. The 7 mm is very much more accurate 
than the 6.5 mm cartridge. It is a better long- 
range cartridge. While the 6.5 is a splendid load, 
it is still leaning upon its great popularity 
gained at a time when there were very few high- 
velocity loads available. It has really outlived its 
greatest usefulness, in view of the fact that we 
have so many superior cartridges today, such as 
the 7 mm, the .30-06 and the .270. 

In regard to the telescope, I would suggest the 
Zeiss Zeilklein. The B & M Hunter Model, 
though a good one, is rather rough in finish. It 
doesn't permit the use of the iron sights when 
the scope is in place. It is a sporty glass but lack- 
ing the refinements of the Zeiss Zeilklein and the 
Griffin and Howe mount. However, if price is 
any consideration, I would most certainly warmly 
recommend the Belding and Mull, which will 
only cost you about $50.00, whereas a Griffin and 
Howe mount and a Zeiss Zeilklein glass will cost 
you about $75.00 attached. 

© answer your question better, I would like 
to say that the Springfield action is just as 
smooth as the Mannlicher-Schoenauer, but there 
are two disagreeable features in the Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer. One is the flat handle, which one 
cannot operate as rapidly as the round knob. The 
second is the fact that the bolt handle is situated 
so much farther forward, so that one has to 
reach farther for it. It is not as fast as the 
Mauser or Springfield action nor is it as strong, 
though it is amply strong for all the cartridges 
involved with its use. 

see no particular reason in having scopes 
mounted so very low. Some of our authorities 
insist upon it but I think it is an absurd proposi- 
tion to dwell upon it too muc 

Though I haven’t answered all the questions 
you have asked me in as great detail as you 
would like, I can only beg you to pardon me on 
the score that have a tremendous amount of 
mail. 

SuootinGc Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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EVERYBODY FOR HIMSELF 


PEAKING of skeet guns, Mr. Stran- 

sky in winning the New Jersey 

Championship, used a decrepit old 
L.C. Smith, with Damascus barrels, which 
he bought from a junk man sixteen years 
ago. The forearm was held on by adhesive 
tape. But the remarkable part is that the 
gun weighs eight pounds. The answer to 
that is that “handsome is as handsome 
does”. If a man can shoot better with an 
eight- pound gun at skeet than he can with 
a lighter one, that’s his business. It’s not 
my idea of a skeet gun—but that’s my 
business. 

My favorite is, if anything, a bigger 
cripple than Mr. Stransky’s. Some months 
ago I had an opportunity to buy an old 
W.C. Scott hammer gun in first-class con- 
dition. I took the veteran home, bought 
myself a hacksaw for $1.25 and whittled 
the barrels down to 25 inches in length and 
tied down the front sight with a piece of 
string. The first time I tried the gun, I 
made a 24 with it. Since I have been using 
it, my scores have been higher than they 
had ever been previously with any other 
skeet, trap or upland gun in my possession. 

This gun, which one of my friends face- 
tiously named “Clementine”, is, I believe, 
my special for skeet from now on. Appar- 
ently, its generous dispersion is just what 
I need to make a decent score. 

Skeet seems to bring out a lot of odd 
guns. It doesn’t seem to make much differ- 
ence how long or short they are, how 
crooked or straight they are, how light or 
how heavy they are, some one shoots well 
with them, and that’s all that’s necessary, 
which is a good thing for the gunmakers. 
If we all liked the same sort of weapon, 
the majority of the manufacturers could 
go out of business and, incidentally, shoot- 
ing wouldn’t be as interesting a game to 
us who participate in it. 

The only thing that everybody seems to 
agree upon in a skeet gun is the use of fine 
shot in an open- bored barrel, and the an- 
swer to that is obvious. 

Speaking of special guns for the pur- 
pose, while on the subject, it might be well 
to suggest that if a man doesn’t want to 
spend a lot of money, he might well look 
around for a good, high- grade, hammer 
gun, and hack off the barrels just as I did. 
Good hammer guns can usually be bought 
for a song. I bought one not long ago for 
fifty dollars, which probably cost its orig- 
inal owner not less than five hundred dol- 
lars. Except among the Continental live- 
pigeon shooters they have lost their value 
entirely. 

Personally, I have always liked them. 

have always felt that there was some- 
thing lacking in the hammerless side-lock 
gun “which the hammer gun provided. To 
my mind, taking guns of equal value, there 
is NO comparison between the appearance 
of the hammerless and the hammer variety. 
The former has something missing. I like 
to shoot between a pair of hammers, and 
in that I am not alone. They tell me that 
‘ing George of England, who is recog- 
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nized as one of the best grouse shots in the 
Empire, still uses hammer guns for this 
very reason, and when using hammerless 
guns, he has false hammers put on them, 
which seems going a little bit far. 

Take it up with your sporting-goods 
dealer to see what he ha§ to offer. You 
may be surprised to learn that you can buy 
an old gem of a gun for a song. 


NEW JERSEY CHAMPIONSHIP 


HE 1931 New Jersey Skeet Cham- 

pionship was held at the Wildwood 
Grove Gun Club, Wildwood, New Jersey, 
on April 12th. 

Edward Stransky, shooting against a 
tough aggregation of the country’s best 
performers, staged a splendid -comeback 
with a score of 96 out of a possible 100, 
shooting 24, 25, 23 and 


have been perfect, 
was disqualified on account of Rule 3. 

Mr. L. C. Delmonico was runner-up 
with 95 out of a possible 100, and the third 
man had a score of 92. Two men were tied 
for fourth place with 91. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 
BSERVATION of my own scores 


and those of many other people in 
the last three or four years has led me to 
believe that the most ‘consistently missed 
bird of the skeet , same is the outgoing 
target from No. 2 position. Most people 
will be inclined to correct me in this and 
say that the two incomers from No. 8 
position are much more difficult. How- 
ever, when a man becomes proficient at 
skeet, these are hit with consistent reg- 
ularity. 

I really believe that the outgoing bird 
from No. 2, follow eu by the outgoing bird 
from No. 5 position, are the two which 
lower the - score most frequently. If the 
bird from No. 2 station is being thrown 
from the high trap as in most places, it 


begins to fall shortly after it has passed | 


over the central station (No. 8). 

Due to the shooter’s relation to the 
flight of the bird, he doesn't get on to it 
as a rule as quickly as he does the others. 
The result is that it is well over the cen- 
tral position before he shoots. I think it is 
usually broken halfway between No. 8 
and No. 7. By that time, 
fall decidedly, though it is not apparent to 
the eye and in consequence, the bird is 
more frequently shot over than under. To 
lead it sufficiently it is necessary for one 
to shoot well under. 

At any rate, I notice that in most in- 
stances it appears to be shot over, which 
is the same thing as shooting behind it. 
I notice that when I increase my lead 
and hold slightly low, I hit it regularly. 
The outgoing bird from No. 5 is also 
missed frequently through lack of suf- 
ficient lead, 


when shot at and hence easier to hit. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 

















live bird champion 
of Australia and distribu- 
tor of guns for all of Aus- 
tralia said, “Not a sign of 
trouble has occured with 
Lefevers in Australia.” 
Thousands of Lefevers 
are used in Australia. 
Singles & Doubles $16.00 
to $60.00. Catalog Free. 
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24. We are told | 
that Mr. Stransky’ s last round would also | 
but one of his breaks 


it has begun to | 


but never as frequently as | 
the No. 2 bird because it is a rising target | 












































NO expert hunter would permit . 
a shot gun to go more than a day 
or two without cleaning. 
HOPPE’S 

Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 
Quickly removes all leading from 
the barrel and keeps rust away. 
One bottle will convince you. 
Sold by all dealers. 

Send 10c for sample and 

copy of Gun Cleaning Guide. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Genuine Browning 
Automatic Shot- 


gun...16- or 12- 
gauge...3- to5- 
shot capacity 
formerly 
$65.50 

and 

$61.00. 


The genuine Browning 
Automatic Shotgun has no 
equal for smooth action and 
handling qualities. Light, fast 
and the favorite of sportsmen all 
over the world. 
Write today for our new 36-page cata- 
log which tells all about this wonderful 
gun. Ask for Catalog 701-H. 
BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 


Headquarters and General Offices 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















A jes and Raw M. 
L. E. STEMMLER CO., Queens Village, N.Y. 


Be. 1912, Dealers write for prices 








STOEGER STANDARD PA PAPER T TARGETS 
Complete line for Rifle 
& Revolver Target 
Shooters and Clubs. 
Fully illustrated in the 
most com: Arms & 
Ammunit catalog 
ever issued. 
Send 25ci f 
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A.F.STOEGER, Inc. 
509-Sth Ave., New York 
“America’s Exclusive Gun House”’ 























THE PARSON’S PRAYER 
(Continued from page 73) 


alone and without support. Especially is 
this true of all fish tales. 

“This,” spoke up The Parson, with sur- 
prising coolness, “is what I meant by 
‘additional compensation.’ It is a direct 
answer to my prayers.” 

“Don’t try to hold him!” I warned, 
being a seeker after the material. “Hey! 
Lower your tip when he jumps like that!” 

“You watch and pray, and I'll play 
him!” The Parson retorted. “This fish 
and this fight is a personal matter in which 
you have a minor rdle. Watch and pray!” 

“Don’t talk!” The Ruffian urged. “He’s 
a rip-snortin’, hell-tootin’ old sea-horse, 
and he don’t like gab.” 

“And the same reply to you, sir!” The 
Parson flared. “You keep neutral—but 
don’t forget to keep the boat headed to- 
ward him.” 

My movie camera, which I had brought 
along for just such an opportunity, was 
as completely forgotten as were time, 
place and all the inconsequential things 
of this earth. What matter? How can one 
hope to picture the spirit of combat? The 
film shows only the fish, the leap, the 
smother of white water; but the real 
heart of the thing—the spirit, the dash, the 
valiant determination to gain freedom— 
these things are not reducible to film, to 
words or to the silver screen. Had I re- 
membered the camera, we would have 
nothing more than proof of what we know 
—and idle is the fisherman with time to 
prove his tale. 

The Parson had given line grudgingly, 
but at the end of some fifteen minutes that 
trout had gained nearly all of it. At the 
very moment when The Parson was up 
against the end of the line (the hardest 
fact one ever has to face), the trout de- 
cided to make a quartering rush that took 
him directly across the bow of the boat. 
The line cut water like the steel prow of 
a destroyer. Speed! It was the flash of 
summer lightning; it was almost as fast 
as the processes of thought—far too fast, 
indeed, for The Parson to will his muscles 
to respond to thought. One moment the 
trout was far over to the right; a split 
second later he was far over to the left. 
As he felt the strain of a trailing line he 
leaped high into the air, hung beautifully 
poised for a measurable moment, then 
descended in a perfect nose dive that sub- 
merged him with scarce a ripple. 

I gasped and was about to make some 
comment when I noticed that The Par- 
son’s line was slack and that he was now 
inactive in his seat. 

“Is he gone? Is he off ?” 
shrilly. 

The Parson nodded absently. I noticed 
that he was very white, and appeared quite 
spent. 

The Ruffian spat into the water. 


I demanded 


“Don’t 





FoR the deer hunters of this 
country Captain Curtis has 
written of the sport in Scotland. 
The story will be published in 
September. 











mister,” he consoled. “We'll get 
That’s the damnedest trout ever 


feel bad, 
him yet. 
see.” 
The Parson looked at the widening cir- 
cle where the trout had disappeared. 
“The characterization,” he mused, 
“seems a bit strong, and yet somewhat 
deserving. Personally, I would employ 
less emphatic terms, for, as an answer to 
prayer, that fish left nothing to be desired. 





He is reliable, and he is ancient and hon- 
orable. Salute! Go hence quickly, boat- 
man! I am in great need of self-control. 
There are times, I have observed, when 
in making prayers we ask for a little more 
than we are capable of handling.” 


PICTURING THE GRIZZLIES 
(Continued from page 35) 


don’t mind confessing that I felt extremely 
uncomfortable as I gazed down at that 
great frothing mouth and murderous 
claws which looked fully three inches long 
and sharp enough to disembowel an ele- 
phant. She could almost have reached us 





Sometimes the camera shook 


had she raised to her full height, but she 
was more concerned about her children 
than about us. 

For several minutes she continued lum- 
bering back and forth from beneath the 
tree to the clump of pines, all the time 
issuing her panting call, which had no 
effect on the cubs. Finally she gave up. 
Seeing that we were sitting as still as the 
tree itself, she decided we weren't danger- 
ous; so she joined her busy offspring. 

Our time had arrived, and we took pic- 
tures as fast as we could work our cam- 
eras. We secured photographs of our 
grizzly friends in their wild state which I 
believe have never been equaled. 


NORTHERN PIKE AND OTHER 
THINGS 


(Continued from page 23) 

you and me. The least we can do to show 
our appreciation is to be considerate of the 
owner’s rights. 

After some labor, we got the boat back 
to the pond and then spent a little time 
cleaning it out and otherwise getting it 
into shape for our fishing. It was 2:00 
P.M. before we finally started to fish in 
earnest. After three hours of intensive 
angling, we began to harbor the suspicion 
that there were no pike in the pond. We 
trolled with spoons and minnows, and we 
cast with all sorts of plugs, but not a 
strike did we get. 

The sun sank behind the wall of forest 
on the west side of the lake, and evening 
arrived. Still the waters remained placid 
and undisturbed, and we could not get a 
strike. It looked like a hopeless proposi- 
tion, and we had decided to call it a day 
when suddenly the water all around the 
boat started boiling with large pike. 

You can imagine our excitement for the 
moment. Instantly plugs and live bait 
splashed into the water over the nearest 
rising fish. But nothing happened. I 
changed lures. Still not a touch. Partner 
decided that one lure was as good as an- 
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other and kept using the one he had, but 
I changed from one to another as soon as 
I had given them a fair trial. And still we 
did not connect with a fish, even though 
they kept jumping all around us. 

It was almost dusk by the time I came 
to the last lure in my box. It was a red 
and white bucktail fly, above which, on 
three wire arms, were attached three 
small spoons cut in the shape of minnows, 
Nothing happened on the first cast, but 
when the retrieve of the second had come 
within six feet of the boat a large swirl 
appeared and the rod almost tore out of 
my hands from the violence of the strike, 
The reel spun, and my thumb burned as 
the fish made his first furious rush. It was 
quite dark by the time we landed the pike, 
and I must admit that it was one of the 
most thrilling encounters I have ever had 
with any fish. 

“It’s all over now,” said Leon. “It’s too 
dark to take any more.” 

And it was. The fish had stopped jump- 
ing, and we couldn't get another strike, [ 
could not help wondering if I would have 
taken more of those fish had I started 
using the bucktail lure at the beginning of 
the rise. Certainly, if they had not been 
selective, they would have taken one of 
the other lures or at least one of the live 
minnows. 

I do not think there is anything more 
exasperating than seeing fish jump all 
around and not be able to take them. I 
believe that the only solution at such times 
is to find the right lure. Of course, there 
have been many times when I have failed 
to find the right bait; indeed, perhaps the 
right lure for those times is not in exis- 
tence. But frequently I have found in my 
tackle box some plug or spoon which 
brought results when all the rest failed. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to suppose that 
jumping pike can always be taken if one 
uses the right lure. 


OMETIMES pike will lie directly on 

the bottom for days. Such times are 
the bane of the plug angler, as the fish 
will not move out of their way one bit to 
strike and every one knows that a plug 
cannot be fished with any degree of suc- 
cess directly on the bottom of a lake. For 
such times, in order to get away from 
live-bait fishing, the following rig will be 
found very effective. 

First procure a spinner made on the type 
of a June Bug or Susquehanna. At- 
tach to this a 4/0 or 5/0 long-shank weed- 
less hook, together with a No. 8 Sneck 
hook. Then attach one end of the pork 
rind (musky size) to the small hook and 
also to the large hook. When finished, the 
top of the pork rind should be close to the 
shank of the spoon. To make this lure 
heavy enough for the casting rod, you may 
wrap the shank of the hook with sheet 
lead. While a gang hook will work in the 
absence of a suitable long-shank hook and 
will perhaps hook a few more strikes, at 
the same time it stiffens the action of the 
pork rind so that it is not so productive 
of strikes and also catches in snags much 
easier. For trolling you will find it un- 
necessary to weight this lure. Also, when 
unweighted, it is excellent to use with 
the fly rod. 

The killing advantages of this simple rig 
are quite apparent. It should and can be 
retrieved or trolled very slowly, so that 
it practically drags along the bottom. At 
the same time, you should continually jerk 
it, simulating the same motion used when 
skittering for pickerel. I have experienced 
many pike-fishing trips which would have 
been absolute failures without having this 
lure along to use in case of emergency. 

There is something about the flash of 
the easily revolving spinner, followed by 
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the wiggling pork rind as it slowly 
struggles along the lake bottom, which 
seems to attract northern pike as nothing 
else will. Many times our party has 
taken large catches with this lure from the 
very waters which were previously 
combed thoroughly with live bait, plugs 
and spoons without getting a strike. 

At other times, especially in some deep- 
water lakes, the larger pike seem to pre- 
fer water ranging from twenty to thirty 
feet deep; at least they are usually found 
in the vicinity of such water. I remember 
one lake in particular which we fished 
fruitlessly for three days before trying the 
deeper waters. When we did, we took fish 
readily. It was a case where deep trolling 
worked far better than casting, because it 
allowed the lure to swim along continu- 
ously at the desired depth over “the entire 
fishing grounds, whereas in casting, the 
lure was of necessity reeled steadily up- 
ward, thus swimming in the most likely 
water but a moment or two during each 
cast. This, by the way, is why the troller 
so often makes out better than the caster 
when fishing deep water. 


HE best lures on the trip mentioned 
above were a gold wobbler spoon 
about four inches long, a red and white 
musky-size pork-rind lure and an old-type 
green crackled-back plug with spinner 
fore and aft. This plug sank like a chunk 
of lead. With the wobbling spoon it was 
necessary to use a half-ounce sinker to get 
the desired depth, but the other two 
seemed to ride well down and could be 
regulated as to depth by the speed of the 
boat and the length of line used in trolling. 
Every one of the fish we caught in this 
deep water ran large and proved active 
and powerful fighters. The majority of 
them contained nothing but minnows and 
suckers in their stomachs when cleaned, 
but one of them had swallowed a red 
squirrel and two others, frogs. This seemed 
to prove that these three fish had recently 
fed on the surface, even while we had 
been fishing the pond, although we had 
not seen any breaking the surface of the 
water. In the hope that we might get a 
session of surface plug fishing, we cast 
over this water for hours, but never got 
a single touch. 

It is an odd fact that in all our subse- 
quent trips to this lake we could never 
take fish from the surface, nor did we 
ever have any degree of success when 
casting the plug. Yet deep trolling always 
brought quick action, and a lot of it. It 
only goes to show that one must know his 
water in order to fish it intelligently. Then 
he must know how to do it. 

Surface fishing is without doubt the 
most thrilling and sporty of all methods. 
One becomes enamored with it as much 
as any ardent fly angler does with dry- 
fly fishing for trout. And yet it is not by 
any means the most effective way to fish. 
One must learn and know well many dif- 
ferent methods if he would get the most 
out of his fishing, and it is very true that 
different lures are needed for changes in 
tactics. 

One seldom hears flies mentioned in 
connection with great northern pike. The 
two do not seem to go together. At the 
same time, many anglers use flies for them. 
Personally, I have had some thrilling 
fishing with the fly rod and feathers. Or- 
dinary streamer flies on 1/0 hooks are 
quite effective, but for me they have never 
brought a strike from the large fish. As 
an experiment I tied up some special flies 
on 3/0 hooks. These worked better, but 
still did not satisfy me. 

A few years ago I tied some trout 
streamers with polar bear hair. These 
were so much more effective than the 
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ordinary ones that I thought it might 
improve the pike flies. It did—very much. 
There are a number of color combina- 
tions which may be worked out with buck- 
tail, but the white part of the fly should 
always be polar bear. That seems to be the 
winning touch. It has a luster that is quite 
incomparable, and in the water it actually 
simulates the scales of a fish, especially 
those of the minnow family. And that, of 
course, is what we want our fly to repre- 
sent ; otherwise it will not be very effective 
for pike fishing. 

With flies as heavy as these, one should 
not use a fly rod which is too light. A rod 
of 9%.or 10 feet, weighing from 6 to 6% 
ounces is, I should say, the minimum if 
one wishes to get distance without undue 
effort and without taking the chance of 
straining a rod. 

The methods of fishing the fly may, of 
course, vary with the conditions and the 
water being fished. For myself, the follow- 
ing method has always seemed the most 
successful. After the fly drops on the 
water, pause a moment before starting the 
retrieve, so that it sinks well under the 
surface. Then strip in the line as in frog 
fishing, varying the speed and the dis- 
tance of the jerks until the most effective 
combination is found for the water being 
fished. Sometimes an excellent variation 
of this method may be obtained by reeling 
in the line instead of stripping. 

All in all, I cannot say that I am very 
enthusiastic over fly-fishing for pike. As 
far as playing them on the fly rod is con- 
cerned, it is by far the most enjoyable 
method, but the casting and handling of 
the heavy fly is abomination. I get more 
pleasure with the casting rod and lure. 

Those of you who think there is nothing 
comparable to trout or bass fishing and 
those of you who think the pike nothing 
but a common fish unworthy of passing 
notice are wrong. Just give him a fair 
trial against your favorites. You will, I am 
sure, find that it takes thought and angl- 
ing skill to cateh him, and under right 
conditions he will put up a fight which 
is quite thrilling and satisfying. And re- 
member this—the northern pike starts 
striking well late in the season, when the 
trout fishing is over and the bass are al- 
most impossible to take. For this reason 
alone he is worth your cultivation. 


FISHING THE SEA OF CORTES 
(Conttoned from page 18) 


bits, quail, doves, deer and bighorn sheep. 
The climate imposes no hardships, and the 
Mexican sees scant good from work in 
this country where nature furnishes every- 
thing and the cost of living is nothing at 
all. They haven’t a care nor a worry in 
the world, and tomorrow is another day ! 

Even though Americans and Mexicans 
may have arrived at a stage of neighborly 
understanding so that they’re no longer 
suspicious of each other, the individual 
Mexican will never understand “the white 
monkey who lives up in the United States 
of the North.” To him, an American is a 
treadmill dog who speaks a terribly com- 
plicated language and works himself to 
death striving for everything that is al- 
ways a few jumps beyond his reach. The 
very fact that Americans have begun com- 
ing down into Mexico to hunt and fish—a 
pastime they regard as so much wholly 
unnecessary work—is sufficient evidence 


that something is radically wrong with 


the gringo system. 

The American who seeks to break away 
from the grinding millstones of our high- 
speed civilization to fish, rest and come 
home with a new outlook on life will find 
everything he seeks in Mexico’s Sea of 
Cortés—the Gulf of California. 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


improve your 
marksmanship 


veomplete ing “Mark 1" $15 
W. & C. Scott 
renowned 


Shotguns 


Revolvers 
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made by the makers 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns. 


“Senior” 


accurate, silent, Model $19 


powerful, 
smokeless 








Send 25c in stamps for new 
144 page, profusely illustrated, 
American and Imported 
rms Catalog, containing full 
line Webley & Scott Arms 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 


The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 






















How to Care for 
Your Trophies 


What to do from the mo- 

ment you pull the trigger 
to properly care for your 

prized specimens. Special 

information on what to do in the field and 
what to do in your home. EVERYTHING 
you need to know. Told by a world authority 
in compact 32-page hook (pocket size) that 
every sportsman will find invaluable. Limited 
edition—FREE. Send for your copy today! 


Master Jaxidermists 
1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 





MULTIGRAPHED 
LETTERS 


Special Service for out 


of town work 





Multigraphing Mimeographing 

Addressing Folding and 

Filling in Mailing 
Printing 


WE DO PACKING & SHIPPING 





UNITED MULTIGRAPHING 


COMPANY 
105 East 29th St. N. Y. City 


Phone: Caledonia 6-6222 



















->GIBBS WARE IT. 


new insect repellent 






in a tube, attached to a neat wrist strap with buckle—worn 
like a wrist. ee, 

“Ware-it,” i ts, relieves ali 
insect bites. oe y in this rns while paddling a canoe, fishing, 
playing tennis, etc. teed to be effective. Economical— 
pean. Lae ney no single tube 20c, postpaid. Mention dealer's 
name. 


W. A. GIBBS ry SON, Dept. W-8, Chester, Penna. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. F1ELp AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
or advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


| THE SHOOTING-MAN’S STANDBYS 





Free Dog Book 


by — specialist. Tells how to 


D AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 
Mailed Free—Adadress 
Q-W Laboratories 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Isn’t he worth 
this 
Protection? 


This complete kennel yard can be erected by any- 
one in 15 minutes. Simply push the legs into the 
ground. Makes substantial, roomy yard 7 ft. by 14 





ft. by 5 ft. high. Handy to move 

ONLY about and store. Shipped F.O.B 

¢ Buffalo. N. Y. on receipt of 
$2652 check, N. Y. draft or money or 
? - » Ger for $26.50. (Add $1.00 if 
7’x14’x5 “‘Buffalo’’ Patented Clips are 


wanted.) Write for booklet 83-G 





Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons Est. 1869) 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 























PUPS 


WHITE COLLIE 


HE twelfth of August, in Scotland, 
is the opening day of the shooting 


season. Not a few Americans own 
or rent grouse moors in North Britain, 
and maintain kennels of pointers, setters, 
spaniels and retrievers over there, as well 
| as in this country. After the grouse and 
partridge ( Hungarian ) seasons have passed, 
some of these dogs, owned by Ameri- 
cans, are brought here so they may be 
shot over on American game; also the 
dogs for the stud, and bitches for breed- 
ing purposes, where they are destined to 
spend the rest of their days. So it is the 
American blood—that of the gun dogs— 
is refreshed with the foreign and pure 
strains of worthy reputation and value 
as shooting dogs as weil as good looks 
and antecedents. 

Several Americans and others who visit 
Scotland for their annual grouse shooting 
do not take over their American-bred dogs 
because of the three-months’ quarantine 
regulations placed on every dog reaching 
the shores of Britain, which is free from 
the disease of rabies. This restriction is 


| 











By Freeman Lloyd 


put on foreign dogs, not as a means for 
trade protection, but for the sole purpose 
of placing under professional observation 
all foreign dogs which might be affected 
with the as yet undeveloped malady. 

Pointers and setters are the standbys 
of the sportsman of to-day, just as they 
were to his forefathers of many past 
generations. These gun dogs have been 
the pride of countless men of all coun- 
tries. But it can be written that few breeds 
of gun dogs have become so generally well 
known as the shooting breeds as used in 
Scotland during seventeen or less days of 
August, all of September and a little dur- 
ing November. Pointers and setters are 
the absolute grouse dogs. Retrievers and 
large springers are employed as retrievers 
of the shot feather and fur. It is seldom 
that the bird dog proper is expected or 
asked to retrieve. 

Grouse shooting over dogs is the meth- 
od enjoyed by the gun who likes to ob- 
serve dogs hunting; the employment of 
their marvelous olfactory powers, their 
steadiness—their everything! It is true 






























the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. | 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


—— =. 

Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 


L. B. Walter 


EUREKA KENNELS 
Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 
on Wilmington Pike, Route 122 












































American Foxhounds Bred in America 
BY AMERICANS FOR AMERICANS 


Our old-time, long-eared, black and tan, 
bugle voiced, cold nosed hounds are pre- 

ferred by leading houndmen the world | 
over because they excel in those char- 
acteristies upon which a hunting dog’s 
suecess depends. Our literature will in 
terest you. Descriptive illustrated cat 
alog and sales list 10c. Hermosa Vista 
Farm. Home of meritorious hounds. 
Saint Clairsville. Rte. 1, Ohio. 














Courtesy Midtown Galleries, New York 
ON THE SCOTTISH MOORS 
The English setter, Marvel of Crombie (right) and pointer, Champion Benson of Crombie; the latter six 
times American show winner as best of all breeds. Owner: Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, Madison, New Jersey. 
Painting by Ward Blinks 
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that greater bags are made by other meth- 
ods, but the glory of the gun dog’s work 
must be ever enjoyed by the sportsman 
and field-naturalist. 

As elsewhere there are men who, prac- 
tically chained to their professions or 
businesses, live in the big cities and have 
no time to “bother with dogs.” In other 
words, the town is no place for a brace 
or two of gun dogs; indeed, the modern 
apartment has no accommodation for a 
pointer, setter or other man’s dog of con- 
siderable size. So the few- days-a-year 
shooter has to depend on newly purchased 
dogs or those acquired from a_ friend. 
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make and shape of the pointer, Benson of | 


Crombie, an international winner re- 
cently awarded the six chief prizes for | 
the best of all breeds, at as many con- 
secutive and important shows in 
ca. Benson was purchased in Scotland 
last year but it would seem from his 
pedigree (Ben of Crombie—Ferndale | 
Charlotte) that he is not one of | 
Scottish blood—his dam bearing the E 
K. C. prefix “Ferndale”, registered and | 


Ameri- | 


used for his pointers’ names, by the late | 


Mr. Davies of Ferndale, South Wales. 
The “Ferndale” prefix has long been 
known in the United States and the Mari- 








Courtesy Midtown Galleries, New York 


“KING OF THE AIR” 


A white-and-lemon-marked pointer, 


owned by the late William Arkwright, 


famous author-sportsman of the 


later Victorian Era. Photo from the original painting by Maud Earl 


Hence it is that in Scotland teams of 
pointers and setters are hired out to shoot- 
ing parties. What shall we say about al- 
most five hundred gun dogs kept and 
broken expressly for hiring out; and all 
of those dogs in one kennel or series of 
kennels owned by one man! Nor is that 
all: The Isaac Sharpe gun dogs have their 
own handlers—sent out with the different 
teams of pointers and setters, just as one 
would hire a horse and carriage or taxi- 
cab and its driver, for the services of his 
daily requirements 

And so it is the shooting visitor to the 
Scottish moors can depend on his gun 
dogs which will not be spoiled or allowed 
to have their own way in the hands of 
strangers or inexperienced persons. Over 
there it is considered preferable to hire 
gun dogs than to own them for a whole 
year, for the sake of a few days’ sport. 
Oa the other hand there are thousands 
who own a brace or two of gun dogs, 
while persons of position and affluence re- 
tain all the pride of their ancestors in 
the excellence of their dogs of strains of 
undoubted goodness. Sons succeed fath- 
ers as dog-trainers and like methods are 
employed now as in the long, long ago. 
The Scots and their southern and western 
neighbors have not bred for ever-increas- 
ing pointer and setter speed—for the very 
good reason that game is just about as 
plentiful as ever it was. Nose and steadi- 
ness are considered to be of paramount im- 
portance; and, bearing in mind the plenti- 
tude of game, who shall say these trainers 
and employers are wrong in their con- 
tentions and dog-breaking methods ? 

Nor are cloddy, upright and heavy- 
shouldered pointers being produced in the 
pointing dogs. These dogs can go the pace. 
Perhaps the best modern instance is the 


time Provinces of Canada. It is not too 
much to write that such a_ splendid 
representative of the English pointer 
breed of the Ferndale strain (on the dam’s 
side) has not recently been seen here. He 
is a big, racy, capaciously bodied, sound 
dog with as long a head as ever I have 
seen on a pointer during perhaps an un- 
usual experience of very many years. 
Moreover, Benson’s head is a well-fur- 
nished, proportioned and “sensible” one : 
‘tis a scenting head—a head with brains 
as well as the classi¢ cut or outline of 
the pointer dog of extreme distinction. 

And so it is that while Americans pay 
handsomely for the best specimens of the 
gun dog breeds, the breeding of superior 
pointers and setters becomes more and 
more popular and general in this well- 
favored land where the best cannot be too 
good in the way of sporting dogs. Point- 
ers, setters, spaniels and retrievers have 
been the shooting man’s standbys for cen- 
turies of time. They will remain as such 
until the end of the chapter. 


SPANIEL HEIGHTS AND 
WEIGHTS 


A THE recent Greenwich, Conn., bench 
show, special interest was taken in 
the English springer spaniels, the exhibi- 
tion being under the direct patronage of 
the E. | Ae It cannot be said 
the entry was an catalan one, so Dr. 
James Hair, the judge, had not many ex- 
hibits from which to choose the winning 
As will be seen from the photograph 
reproduced in this issue, the heights at 
the withers of the best of the dogs and 
bitches in the open classes were quite dif- 
ferent. The dog, Sunridge Shotgun, was 
comparatively a leggy dog for his weight 
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‘Wanted—DOGS 


To try this scientifically balanced ration— 
THOROBREAD. No matter what you're feed- 
ing your dogs now—whether table scraps or 
some other prepared food—please give Thoro- 
Bread one trial. Note how dogs which refuse 
other food relish ThoroBread. See how your 
dogs show a marked increase in energy and 
vigor, build up resistance to disease, gain bone 
and muscle tissue, and improve in coat. 


Whether you have one dog or a hundred, clip 
the coupon and mail it today. 


SHitelac)ejascte 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me special 
large size trial package of ThoroBread. 
I want: (Biscuit (Meal [)Crackels 














The Grand Championship 


Fort Garry Kennel Club Show was won June 1-2 

my new English Setter Stud Dog ‘‘Harewood ae 
martin Grouse.’ have some of the. finest English 
Setter Show dogs in America, for sale at reasonable 


prices. 

ROYAL FLUSH OF AVANDALE 
won Special Prizes for ‘“‘Best of Opposite Sex.’ She 
is a typical Avandale Springer bitch I have several 


other beauties now in whelp to my International 
Champion Studs at from $100.00 upwards. They are 
sure money-makers as the puppies will more than 


pay for them 
THE SHOOTING SEASON WILL 

soon be here. I have some very well trained Springers 
for sale at really low prices. Also some choice Spring 
er puppies, farm-reared, both sexes, all colors, $50.00 
up. Potential winners and workers. 
NOTE—Winning Irish Water Spaniels for sale. 
duck retrievers. Send for Catalog. I guarantee 
registration and no duty. 

AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. Chevrier, 271 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada 


Good 
A.K. 








Springer Spaniel Pups 


Black and White. Whelped May 15,1931 
Inoculated for Distemper. Eligible. 


Priced for quick sale. 
Write for description 
DANIEL L. HINT 


pedigree and prices 
Silver Springs, N. Y. 














RABBITHOUNDS 


e. A Nice Lot of 

rtly Trained 
Hounds. Nice Looking. Heal- 
thy and Strong. Good wannete 








e iries 
i Your Neighborhood “s nd You 
i] will find the Good Ones come 
rom 


| Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, 
| Clarion County, Pa. 








TRAINED SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Brood bitches and pups. Any age or color. We have 
the largest and finest bunch of farm raised Springers 
in the West. Direct descendants of leading field and 
show champions. A grand lot of young dogs ready to 
work for you. Nice force retrievers. Some experienced 
on game. Over distemper and good enough to win. 
All eligible A. K. C. Prices $50.00 to $75.00. Pups 
from $20.00 up. Broods $30.00 up. 
All sold subject to your approval. 
if wants are stated fully. 
KESTERSONS’ KENNELS, Sk ik Washingt 


Pictures furnished 

















NEW! 


The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO’’ 


A Word to the Wise 

Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
sk apes 4... last season I would not be without them for 
any amount ae J consider them the most humane training collar poe- 
aie to make. ort better reaulte with than ang 
Grant W. Surrs 


her collar eats 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known 


as guard against bites, ete. A 
MalIL Postraip, $2.00. 


Worn reversed, it acts 
leader and check collar in one. By 


Sneciallu recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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Best seller everknown! 





Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,”* etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rodfeld's Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield's Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley's Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Easiest, Quicxest ann Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your Dos. 


Descriptive AND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc ano Traininc APPLIANCES; also 
Simpce Doc Docrtorina. 


1 year sub. to Fietp ano Stream $2.3) BOTH FOR 
Book (paper cover) $130 


jaf 3-00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. . f 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 
‘ ber of splendid young 
dogs that were worked 
last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting. birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. waeatenon Guaranteed. 
NOTE—The Irish Water Spaniel:—Largest and strongest of the spaniel 
breed. Good leg length — him a fast and powerful swimmer and a raj 
ground worker. Will do as good all- tert —— as any other spaniel, 
and where the going is hard will do it BETTER. 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 


Total value 

















T ” 7 6 
raining 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard _ break- 

ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L.I. 

















or general size, while the bitch, Maybe, 
was short in the leg, and, consequent- 
ly, much closer to the ground than Shot- 
gun. 

Everyone knows there are varieties of 
types among the springer spaniels ; but 
the question is ever recurring: “What 
length of leg should a working-show span- 
iel possess? 

It will be obvious to the observer, that 
while Shotgun appears to be high (for 
his weight), Maybe is short in her limbs. 
It is true that the less height of Henry 
L. Ferguson’s bitch, would allow her to 
be the handier or quicker spaniel in very 
close cover with dense undergrowth. But, 
on land as well as in fairly open cover, 
Maybe would very likely be out-pointed in 
activity by Donald Carr’s said to 
smart-working dog. The __better-legged 
spaniel would be found in the go- between 
length of limbs of both these springers. 
Choose the mean between the legs of the 
two dogs, and, probably, a something 
nearer the ideal would be obtained. But, 
as before remarked, the entry at Green- 
wich on June 7th was not to be classed as 
representative or anything near as good 
as had been expected. 


HE best of the winners, dog and bitch, 
in the open classes, later -had to meet 
Horsford Highlander, owned by Richard 
W. Groarls. Here is a large land spaniel 
of between 50 and 60 pounds weight; a 
beautifully proportioned dog, as are nearly 
all the big dogs of the spaniel varieties. 
Highlander was entered for special prizes 
only. He is large and some would probably 
declare that the son of Horsford Hetman 
and Tissington Fragrant, is too cumber- 
some in height and weight. But, on the 
other hand, all Fishers Island field trial 
frequenters are aware that springers of 
the size of Highlander have been among 
the best performers on those justly famous 
game-holding and sporting acres. So 
spaniels, like horses, run in all shapes. 
The question arises what is to be done 
to bring about a sameness in the height of 
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BEST OF GROUPS AT MADISON 


Pine" eroup sect were the awards jn 
the group sections at the Madison, 

N. J. show, May 23, 1931. Each dog or 
bitch here mentioned was the best of 
the members of his or her breed ep. 
tered in the general classes. This oyt- 
door exhibition was the most enjoyable 
of its kind ever held, while the special 
prize awarded to the leading animal jn 
every section was of heavy, solid and 
sterling silver. The entire undertaking 
was sponsored and financed by Mrs, 
M. Hartley Dodge, on whose grounds 
at Giralda, the outing was held. 

The adjudicators were chosen from far 
and near. They came from England, 
Canada and the United States. In favora- 
able weather thousands of persons at- 
tended the fixture. 


BEST IN SHOW—Judge, Walter . 


Reeves. The Great Dane, H. Edwards’ 
Fionne v. Loheland. 1922 dogs in 231] 
entries. 


SPORTING DOGS—Judge, William 
T. Payne. 1. Cocker Spaniel, A. A. Dods- 
worth’s My Own Today; 2. English Set- 
ter, Happy Valley Kennels’ Blue Dan of 
Happy Valley; 3. Irish Setter, Happy 
Valley Kennels’ Ch. Delaware Kate; 4. 


Pointer, L. and H. Hamilton’s Ch. Bob 
Vance. 
SPORTING DOGS (HOUNDS)— 


Judge, George A. Flammer. 1, Beagle, 
L. Batjer’s Ch. Meadow Lark Watch- 
man; 2. Russian Wolfhound, Roman- 
off Kennels’ Ch. Vigow O’ Valley 
Farm; 3. Irish Wolfhound, Halcyon 
Kennels’ Chulainn Rajah Halcyon; 4. 
Dachshund, W. B. Cornish’s Ch. Bol- 
ventor of Greenburg. 

WORKING DOGS—Judge, John W. 
Burton. 1. Great Dane, H. Edward's 
Fionne v. Loheland; 2. German Shepherd 
Dog, Cosalta Kennels’ Ch. Cosalta’s 
Rhoda ; 3. Dobermann Pinscher, J.C. Zim- 
merman’s Modern v. Simmenau Rhine- 
gold; 4. Giant Schnauzer, Ago Farm 


SPRINGER SPANIELS AT GREENWICH, CONN. SHOW 


Henry L. Ferguson’s Maybe (left) and Donald Carr’s Sunridge Shotgun, best in winners’ 
may be seen considerable variations in heights and weights of springers, 


bench-show springer spaniels. The an- 
swer is: Put the rule over them, and stan- 
dardize the desired heights in the same 
way foxhounds, harriers and beagles are 
measured. The same rule would be work- 


| able in the case of cocker spaniels. You 
| might cram type into height, but you can- 


not breed working type into weight alone. 





classes. Here 


Kennels’ Ch. Carlo von Saldern. 
TERRIERS—Judge, Russell H. Joht- 
son, Jr. 1. Scottish Terrier, F. Spieker- 
man’s Rookery Repeater of Hitofa; 2 
Wire Foxterrier, Mrs. R. C. Bondy’s 
Reality of Wildoaks ; 3. Sealyham Terti- 
er, Crum Creek Kennels’ St. Margaret 
Memory; 4. Bullterrier, J. H. Irwin's 
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PRIZE ENGLISH SETTERS AT MADISON N. J. SHOW 
Champion Blue Dan of Happy Valley (left), Port Light Red and Bathurst Glad Prince, respectively 


owned by Dr. A. A. Mitten, F. 


Champion Queensbury White Bird. 
TOY DOGS—Judge, Mrs. Frank T. 
Clarke. 1. Pomeranian, Mrs. N. L. 


Raff's Justa Heap O’Joy; 2. Pekingese, 
Mrs. F. C. McAllister’s Sam Tou of 
Meridale. 

NON-SPORTING DOGS—Judge, G. 
V. Glebe. 1. Chow Chow, Far Land Ken- 
nel’s Far Land Thundergust ; 2 2. Boston 
Terrier, Mrs. B. Tracy’s M’Gal; 3. Bull- 
dog, Mrs. G. W. Hosmer’s Glenarden 
Dusky Ruth; 4. Dalmatian, Tally-Ho 
Kennels’ Ch. Tally-Ho Last of Sunstar. 


SUMMER WORK FOR 
RETRIEVERS 


By Merwyn Lloyd 


URING the warm summer months is 

a good time to introduce your duck 
dog for the coming season to water. All 
dogs delight in a plunge into the cooling 
element, after a little exercise at this sea- 
son. It is well to take advantage of this 
desire in teaching them to retrieve. 

Whether he is a natural retriever or 
force-broken dog, the opportunity should 
not be missed. Of course, some dogs take 
to the water like ducks, but others that 
will be just as good are reluctant to enter 
the cold water of the duck-shooting season 
unless they have had a little previous 
experience. 

I find it best to give a dog a good run 
before the water is approached so that he 
will be warm and panting, and then let 
him run into shallow water. If it is pos- 
sible to walk in with him, so much the 
better. He should not be allowed to stay 
in for long, before he is called out. And 
then when he is anxious to return to this 
bath, an object that will float should be 
thrown for him to retrieve. Almost any 
dog will immediately grasp and carry on 
such occasions, but many will merely 
bring it to the shallow water near the 
shore and drop it there. Every encour- 
agement must be given him to bring it to 
hand, since dropping ducks in such places 
is one of the worst faults a dog can con- 
tract. 

If your dog is force-broken there will 
be no fear of this happening. Many train- 
ers force-break their dogs, no odds what 
their natural abilities amount to. If a dog 
is likely to change hands, this training is 
no doubt the best. The throwing out of 
objects for any dog to retrieve should not 
be repe ated a number of times on the same 
Occasion. Refrain from doing so before 
there is a chance of the novelty of the 
game becoming worn. If he retrieves the 
object nicely upon first being asked, that 
is well enough for a start. Show him that 





Crawford Reiffert and Mrs. N. B. Bartleson 


you appreciate what he has done for you. 

Another great advantage in having a 
dog force-trained is in the fact that he 
will pick up any bird you find convenient 
to shoot for his education. Many of the 
best natural retrievers disdain to pick up 
anything but a game bird. Some will re- 
fuse to mouth a wader. Some interesting 
practice during summer might be given 
the dog that will handle such birds as are 
not protected by the game laws, such as 
the crow. With such work a finished 
dog might be produced by the time the 
shooting season arrives. 

When your dog has retrieved such a 
bird, put it in your pocket and consider 
that bit of work settled. Many amateurs 
appear to possess an intense desire to 
throw out the dead bird in order that the 
dog may retrieve it again, thinking that 
it is good practice. This idea has spoiled 
many that would otherwise have been good 
dogs. This applies to retrieving from 
water or land. The dog will be far more 
interested in his next bird if the first is 


properly taken care of after being deliv- | 


ered. 
Young dogs should not be allowed to 
go into the water for at least six weeks 


after having recovered from even a mild | 


attack of distemper. The rapid change of 
temperature is very likely to produce ill 
effects on such convalescents. 

A young dog shpuld never be expected 
to change the manner in which he has 
worked without due preparation. So when 
the season opens he should still be con- 
sidered a novice and not underrated if he 
does not show the dependable qualities 
of the veteran of several years’ shoots. 


OTHING is more disastrous than to 
take a dog out on the opening day 
with a number of noisy and excitable gun- 
ners and expect him to retrieve every duck 
after a severe bombardment of a passing 
flight. The retriever should be brought up 
to it gradually, so that he will acquire un- 
bounded confidence in himself and his 
owner who will never order him out un- 
less he is sure there is a bird down for him 
to retrieve. It is unwise to be too free with 
orders directing him to find a wounded 
bird. So long as he is somewhere in the 
vicinity, he, in all probability, has a much 
better idea as to the right place to find the 
bird. A series of commands from the 
handler only leads to confusion, the while 
it is necessary for the dog to concentrate 
all his attention on the scent which is the 
sure path that will lead him to it. 
A great deal of wholesome amusement 


for the owner and profitable experience | 
for 


the dog may thus 























be obtained. | 





Heres TRAVELING COMFORT 


for TOE 
and YOUR Delon 


The new Bird Dog’s Palace, with improved back 

Curved and tapered to fit the Soivelpeut 

car, clamps rigidly on the — of any 
car and does not touch the 

Additional room and insulated, it is more com- 
fortable for the dogs. 

Suitable for large pointers or setters. The 2-dog 
size, length 48 inches, with curved front end, which 
permits its use oa on smaller cars with short run- 
ning-board, Price $17.50. Without curved front 
end, length 44 inches, Price sane. One-dog size, 
length 37 inches, Price $12.50. Large Police Dog 





size, Price $15.00, And a De Luxe Rear Model for 
any trunk rack, Price $20.00. Immedia: 


te shipment. 


IDEAL FOR 
HUNTING 
CAMPING 
PICNICS 


... This handy Me- 
geath Refrigerator 
Basket. Convenient, 
attractive, durable, insulated—has ice compart- 
ments at each end, with drain valve, rubber gaskets 
and feet. Ideal way to carry fish, game or food 
even on the hottest days. Takes up small space. 
Only $7.50. Order yours now! 

DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 











TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Puppies o— the best of 

C. and Old Country blood-lines, including In- 
ternational Ch. Racket’s Rummy, Imp. Ch. Glenview 
Major, Ch. Jock of Crombie, Ch. Missionary Rose 
Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Better air-mail 
letters from long distances. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn. Alberta, Canada 











Feed Them 
MILLER’S 
Dog Foods 


Hot weather calls for 
Miller's Dog Foods to 
keep your dog healthy and 
happy. Ask your dealer or 
write for free samples. 


Give your dog a real treat. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
832 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, III. 
Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 


class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 


on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 











DOG WORLD 


The complete all-breed monthly dog 

magazine, with many pictures, and all 

dog subjects and news from all sections. 

$2 per yr., 5 yrs. for $5. Sample copy 20c. 
Judy Pub. Co., 1922 Lake St., Chicago 





















FOUND! 


Watch your dog eat his first meal of Ken-L- 
Ration, and he will show you plainly that 
you have found for him the most delicious 
food he has ever eaten. 


Chappel’s Ken-L-Ration is the final and com- 
plete answer to your feeding problem. Your 
dog will eat it with great relish regularly, 
because each ingredient gives him something 
he wants and needs. 
To get the original 
and genuine Ken-L- 
Ration, a a 
ration put up 
cans—the dog food 
supreme—ask for it 
by name. Refuse sub- 


stitutes. Sold every- 
where. 
CHAPPEL BROS. Inc. 


113 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Ill. 


Hear “Rin- 
tin-tin Thril- 
lers’’... Blue 
Network on 
Thursday 
nights. 

Pacific Coast 

Stations 
Wednesday 

Nights 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 


IRISH SETTERS 


puppies and young stock sired by 
CHAMP. KENMORE RED JACKET 
SMADA IRISH REX 


out of Donegal’s Morty Oge II, 





Rex, 








sire of the 


greatest IRISH field trial winner in America. Write | 


for working photos. 


Dr. R. J. Smith, R2 


SETTERS and POINTERS 
Fox and Cat hounds, Wolf and Deer 
hounds, Coon and Opossum hounds, 
Bear and Lion hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit hounds. Shipped on trial. Catalog 
10 cents. 

Biue Grass Farm Kenne ts, Berry, Ky. 


Mt. Gilead, O. 











IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies sired by 
Cu. St. CLloup FERMANAUGH II 
Also trained older dogs 
Ernest D. Levering, “Malvern” 
Ruxton, Md. 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD 
or WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. 
Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion 
for man or child. America’s largest breeder 
and importer, 15 brood matrons, 4 stud dogs. 
Now booking orders for future deliveries. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 








Missoula eohees 























Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 


This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 
sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE “C.P."" CO. 
Box 15. MeNeill. Miss. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


COCKERS AS GUN DOGS 


Rn any old shooting book and you 
will find much mention of the various 
spaniels. In the old days they were greatly 
preferred by many hunters for woodcock. 
In the year 1856, Frank Forester published 
his Manual for Young Sportsmen, and 
has one chapter of this interesting book 
devoted to what he terms the “cocking 
spaniel.” Forester then goes on as fol- 
lows, in the opening paragraph of said 
chapter : “The best of all dogs for wood 
cock shooting exclusively is the spaniel.” 

As summer seasons in America began 
to be eliminated, spring shooting entirely 
abandoned and concentration of shooting 
of all kinds centered in the fall and win- 
ter months, the situation developed that 
the principal game hunted and bagged was 
the grouse in certain wooded sections, the 
quail in other territories, and the prairie 
chicken in still other regions. For these 
types of game there is little question that 
the pointer or setter makes the ideal dog. 
Thus spaniels fell into disuse. 

Still later, however—comparatively of 
recent years, in fact—a new situation de- 
veloped. Ringneck pheasants were intro- 
duced in vast sections of America. Game 
became scarcer and hunters began to go 
out for a “mixed bag.” Wing shooting at 
pheasants was mixed with ground shoot- 
ing at rabbits. For one who desires to 
achieve a mixed bag, the spaniel is an 
ideal companion and thus their popularity 
has been increasing in recent years by 
leaps and bounds. 

Among the spaniels, the cocker stands 
as an ideal companion for this day and 
age. He may not be so large or sturdy as 
his relative the springer, but if he be bred 
from a hunting standpoint, and hence not 
too small, he fits into the picture of today 


Craigden Consolation, winner at field trials, 


in splendid fashion. His small size re- 
quires but little room in an automobile 
and hence he is a handy dog to take about. 
By the same token, he can crawl through 
fences which a larger dog might not be 
able to negotiate. Sportsmen today may 
well consider the cocker spaniel as a prac- 
tical gun dog—emphasis being placed, 
however, on the advisability of selecting 
from a working strain in which the hunt- 
ing instinct has been kept alive and in 
which stamina has not been sacrificed, as 


in the case of those spaniels whose an- 
cestors have been pets so long that the 
strength to do a good day’s work has been 
impaired. 

One of the most practical of the cock- 
er enthusiasts today is Mrs. A. R. Moffit 
of Poughkeepsie, New York, whose inter- 
est in the breed is based fundamentally 
upon their usefulness in the field. We feel 
it is quite a privilege to have been able 
to get some expressions from Mrs. Moffit, 
which we are happy to pass on to our 
readers. Mrs. Moffit begins her comment 
by pointing out that spaniels of all breeds 
have been regaining much ground in Great 
Britain during recent years—emphasizing 
that this has been particularly the case 
of the cocker during the past twenty 
years. This is very true, the reason being 
exactly the same as that which has led 
to the new interest in spaniels over here. 
It is simply because hares and pheasants 
constitute the mixed bag so generally 
sought on the other side of the water. It 
is interesting to find an enthusiast for one 
breed, as Mrs. Moffit is for the cocker, 
so broad as to acknowledge that it is al- 
ways conditions that count—she admitting 
very frankly that for such game as the 
quail or prairie chicken, the pointing 
breeds are unquestionably better suited 
than the spaniels. She adds, however: 


“ F recent years conditions have chang- 

ed materially in certain sections of 
the country, and these changes have 
brought about a need for a close working 
dog of tractable disposition and good nose, 
with courage to face and penetrate heavy 
cover, be it briar, swamp-land or thicket, 
accompanied by the ability and willing- 
ness to retrieve from either land or water, 


Ralph C. Craig, Albany, New York 


“Recognizing the need of public com- 
petitions if the good points of any breed 
are to be brought properly to ‘general 
notice, the important cocker breeders of 
today were wise enough to meet this need. 
The first public field trials for cocker 
spaniels were held seven years ago this 
coming fall and have been arousing in- 
creased interest with each new year. These 
trials result in finding strains which prove 
to carry on, at the same time eliminating 
other families which do not.” 








Courtesy of Mrs. A. R. Moffit 
COCKER SPANIEL RETRIEVING PHEASANT 
1929. Owner: 
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Mrs. Moffit issues a warning note when 
she says: “The big ‘clumbery’ type of 
cocker ‘will ov erbalance the scales through 
an excess of bone and breadth, thereby 
josing balance, and is not the dog that will 
do the best work where the cocker fits; 
and where he fits is not, as some optimists 
picture him, on all kinds of game and in 





COCKERS ARE CAPITAL 


Rowceliffe Chief, one of Mrs. 
all kinds of country. The right type of dog 
is, disregarding for a moment the matter 
of instinct, disposition and brains, the one 
that is well up on his legs with a moderate 
amount of bone, plenty of power in his 
hind quarters, long neck, flat shoulders not 
wide at the points, depth of body rather 
than extreme breadth; deep, square muz- 
zie balancing the skull and with an ex- 
pression of pleasure at both ends. Such 
a dog can stand as high as fifteen inches 
at the shoulder without exceeding 26 
pounds and have a trim, sound, workman- 
like appearance without in any sense losing 
the type. Although his size belies it, the 
cocker is tireless and sometimes it really 
seems as though the smaller he is, the 
more he can stand.” 

It is a pleasure to quote comments from 
an enthusiast for any breed who is suf- 
ficiently broad- gauged not to make the 


claim that this or that breed is the “cure 
all” for any and every purpose. We, 
therefore, give Mrs. Moffit’s ideas: 


HE cocker fits best in the kind of 

land where pheasants thrive. He in- 
stinctively avoids the open fields but de- 
lights in thrashing out the hedgerows. - 
loves the tangle of briars and weeds i 
which his actions sometimes suggest a Sh 
ret. I claim that the cocker can hunt cer- 
tain ground as no other dog can because, 
by the very reason of his small size, he 
goes under instead of over. But for enjoy- 
able and profitable hunting, any cocker 
must be broken to be steady on rabbits, or 
hunting may be turned into a wild scram- 


ble very similar to that which may be 
seen at any department store bargain 
counter, 


“I do not like to read or hear of any 
enthusiast overindulging in foolish boasts 
lor his favorite breed. Such things always 
do more harm than good and principally 
lor the reason that they just don’t make 
sense. Of such claims there is none more 
foolish than that the cocker can com- 
pete with bird dogs on quail or with Lab- 
tadors, Chesapeake Bay dogs or Irish 
Water spaniels when there is much water 
retrieving to be done. The average cocker 
takes to water like the proverbial duck 
and handles himself well and fast, but he 
does not have the true water-resisting 


coat and to work him for many hours in 
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icy water during cold winter weather 
would be like turning a race horse to the 
plough. That simply isn’t the cocker’s job. 

“As for quail, particularly as hunted 
from horseback in the South—and this is 
equally true of prairie chicken hunting— 
the cocker simply does not fit into the 
situation. True, he can find a covey and 


WATER DOGS 


Moffit’s white-and-orange-marked cocker spaniels retrieving 


flush it, but when it comes to the singles, 
that is ‘another story and in the meantime 
the hunter has traveled an unnecessary 
amount of ground. To .~ up the Value 
of a well-broken cocker : 
pheasants and he will delight you with 
his speed and constant, merry action of 
his tail, and his ability to go anywhere a 
pheasant can go. He will flush the closest 
lying and most illusive game bird that 
nature and man combined have put on this 
earth. Hav ing flushed him, the little cocker 
will stop as if to say: ‘There he is. Now 
it is your turn.’ He will hunt woodcock, 
snipe, partridge and rabbit with the same 
zeal and enthusiasm, always within range 
of the gun. He will retrieve any of these 
happily and skillfully and will love an 
opportunity to go out for the ducks you 
have shot. 

“But when you are going on an inten- 
sive quail shooting trip, leave your cocker 
at home—or take him along exclusively to 
retrieve, keeping him always at heel, and 
do not pass up the pleasure and exhilara- 
tion to be gotten from the work of a good 
pointer or setter in the field, which is his 
by right of eminence. 

“For the information of those who are 
unversed in spaniel work, a cocker should 
hunt within gun range (not over 35 yards), 
covering all the ground in this range 
ahead of the gun with speed, style and 
consistent thoroughness. He should not 
potter on foot scent, but take his scent 
from the air except when the game is 
running ahead of him. He should drop at 
the flush of game or the shot, should re- 
trieve the game and be happy at working 
to the indication of your hand. Cockers sel- 
dom give tongue, but if they show any in- 
clination to do so it should be discouraged. 


AM often asked how such a small dog 

can retrieve such a large piece of game 
as the pheasant, mallard ducks or even 
large rabbits. To answer this I am sending 
you a picture which shows the cocker span- 
iel, Craigden Consolation, retrieving a bird 
that looks to be almost half as large as the 
dog. This illustration should answer the 
question more forcefully than mere words 
could possibly do it. I might mention par- 
enthetically that this little cocker, Craig- 
den Consolation, was winner of the field 
trial puppy stake in 1929, A cocker must 











>» » snstead of 
merely stupefying them 
PULVEX is guaranteed to absolutely kill all 


fleas and lice, and to ward off new attacks 7 to 14 
days. Ordinary povdae only stun the fleas, the: 


revive and re-infest. Pulvex is harmless, if sw 

lowed; non-irritating; odorless; easily used. Free 

children’s pets from fleas; they carry tapeworm 

embryos. Guarantee your dog's comfort and 

health with Pulvex, the guaranteed flea powder. 
At all He gee and 
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FOR SALE 
IRISH SETTER PUPS 


By Famous Dogs 4 mos. old $25—$15. 


write T. CRONIN 


SHERIDAN PLAZA HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Qu’ APPELLE KENNELS (Registered) 





Labradors and Irish Water Spaniels 


Physical disabilities necessitate the disposal of my 
entire Kennels including my own personal gun dogs. 
No-slip retrievers that have been carefully trained to 
conform to the requirements of the most exacting on 
land and water. Dogs of the very finest imported blood 
lines and of a proven working strain. Also a litter of 
beautiful Labrador puppies, the progeny of my best 
sire and dam. References kindly permitted by Mr. 
Freeman Lloyd, Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Mr. “‘Bob”’ 
Becker and many other notable American § sports- 
men. P. WN. B. GALWEY-FOLEY ( Proprietor), 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, Canada 

















Popular Dogs 


An illustrated weekly for 
Kennel, Tield and Ring 
Mr. Freeman Lloyd, editor of 
the Kennel Department of Field 
and Stream, contributes a week- 
ly column to POPULAR DOGS 
Send for sample copy 
$4.00 a year $6.00 for 2 
Popular Dogs Publishing Co. 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


All Books on Dogs—send for booklet 


years 

















TRAINING BIRD DOGS 


During the spring and early summer gives 
them the experience that it takes to make that 
real hunting pal you will want next season. 
Send your dog to me now and you will not 
regret it on the opening day. Boarders wanted. 
Caring for matrons in whelp and raising pup- 
pies a specialty. 
PAUL OTTO 


Lonoke Arkansas 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK |be taught (if he does not find out for way to guarantee performance in retrieving 
himself) how to pick up his game in such fae | a ——) oe he tte 

7 — a way that the. weight is fairly well dis- system and the puppy ever takes it intr 

Ever Written/ tributed on both sides of his mouth. head that she doesn’t care. to ‘oo hen ae 


or ee 0 ‘oj. then have a definite means by which 
For field work I prefer the parti-col- compel obedience. This is the Me poss 


ored cocker. They are flashier, prettier vantage I know of teaching by a force 
in action and more easily seen against the over simply letting them develop naturally, | 


autumn colors. Blacks are very visible = se oe I mean by illustrating wig 
and are my next choice of color. The I iedeal Smada Byrd in the art of 

first few times out in briars and burrs trieving by natural methods. One time when sh 
during autumn, a cocker will come home fond oe 8 see soe ie en ee 
a veritable mass of these. But later on Finally I punished her. It took me a lon &. 
they seem to shed them more easily, per- to get her around again to retrieving at ‘lt 


. . was only by most careful patience and care 
haps due to a tightening of the coat and a5 Om: heought around ond tock tt an te 
Of the 





loss of some of their feathering and what For a good many years she has been one 
I call ‘floss’ on the ears. Never put your _ best retrievers I know. 


dog away for the night after a hard day’s Bd! a ee, 5 — very easily 
work without first combing out the burrs close to doing it. I did pow Tyme of bea 
and looking to his eyes and feet. Remem- He naturally took to retrieving more quick; 
ber that the cocker is closer to the ground — Eng ng po oe = A.J = still | 
than other dogs, and if not cared for, will deliberately ate a bird us be wan “cain 
not have a comfortable rest to fit him for to be bringing in to me. He has not been wort 
whatever you want him to do the next day. . =. ys — since. In this case | 

“A cocker always assumes that he is go- That is something you will have to be carefy 


How to Train Your Bird Dog ing wherever his master goes, be it hunt- about. If you don’t have any set-backs, you ca 
ing, sailing or for a motor trip—or merely Perhaps get along in fine shape the way you ar 








BY HORACE LYTLE ¢ x “Sige going. If you hit a snag, however, I suggest thy 
for a day to be spent in front of the fire. In you do not punish her, but start right on 
Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages | Such cases I always feel that when it is the force system. [Ep] 


of practical information. Bound in cloth. a question of not more than one or two 
cockers, it is much easier to take them 
along than to argue it out with them.” Ques.—My pointer bitch has seven dandy , 


CHOOSING AND REGISTERING PUPPigs 
The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Fietp & Srream. Ilis other book on training, 

















“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of puppies, and, not knowing very much about dogs 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! HIS is what Mrs. Moffit, a modern, - fd SE phen Rampling = 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of practical breeder of these gay little I understand you cannot pick one with a gooi - 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- | dogs, has to say of them. It is interesting to ies one 4 owe, ar old —— to work, but 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. make a comparison by noting what Frank pve green A at kind of a head and jays t 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish Forester wrote of the same breed almost Also, I want some breeder’s certificates ani I 

) I “ ; i i 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if | a century ago: There can scarcely be I a know where to write for them; 9 if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help |a prettier object than this little creature 5% bitch is pret ose y a fan oe 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. | full of activity and bustling in every direc- but he will sign them. Where will I have ther 

1 year cubscsigtion for Fisld & Sweem and «| tion with his tail erect 5, and the moment a ae ae o f 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. he scents the bird, showing his delight by your reply, and want to thank you in phd ¢ 

Cit the quivering of every limb and low, eager for your attention ; 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value re : ra ™ *. - . a 
56.00). tes ele 08.50 | whimpering which the best breaking can- Roy Pariss, : 
sss ; r piri not always subdue.” Ans.—You can’t always be sure about pick ‘ 

Book alone: $2.00. | It is interesting to note that the cocker ing the best puppy from a litter. Once I pr t 

Said cect eal aa. te spaniel actually gets his name from the litter of puppies and I gave everybody else firs ‘ 
. | fact that he is so adaptable in the hunting — pay ae Se ee « t 

of woodcock. One Dr. Lewis, writing of ever hope to see. This may be an pearl ‘ 

Field & Stream |the cocker in his American edition of of course, but it illustrates the point that wher P 

| Youatt, says: “The cocker, so called from Puppies are small, you can’t tell how they an " 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. | his peculiar suitableness for woodcock The only thing I ever do is to take a fan | 
— shooting, is but little known among us to certain little tendencies or characteristic , 

“OUR DOGS” | jitter commen brie. Ayre ether tee tees 

He is, nevertheless, extensively used in linetimes you don't, You can't figure any pom ; 
. England by sportsmen in the hunting field sible way to determine the quality of nos in | 
The Leading Kennel News Paper || i pheasants as well as for woodcock; # young puppy. : 
OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most eminent Pra ° For breeders’ certificates you should write 

critics and writers on canine matters. It contains re- and, no doubt, if introduced into our coun- the Field Dog Stud Book, 1285 Monon Building 

vor of Vall the ‘most important canine events, Shows 1 try,” would prove equally serviceable in Chicago, Minois. ‘They will send. you whatew 

Correspondents in all the principal centers. putting up game concealed in the thickets you need in the way of blanks without charge 

Yearly subscriptions for the United States, $6.36. and marsh > hollows of our uncleared The registration fee is one dollar. [Ep.] 

Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach < d” ~~ 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND ground. . A SHY IRISH SETTER 
It is good to note that there are practical , ; 
Quves.—Please give me some advice about m 








breeders of hunting cocker spaniels very Trish setter. I bought her when she was sevet 
N active in America today, and it is much months old. She is now thirteen months. She 
IGI LS to be hoped that they keep up their energy timid, gun-shy and bird-shy. The man T_ bougtt 


. : ¢ Saige Pe TIS Moho: her from says she had never been in the fii 
An original oil painting is be- in behalf of this good and always keen jefore I bought her. I took her in the fel 

5 : ‘ ” little dog. alone, and while she was running sparrows ! 
yond the financial reach of walked into a covey of quail. I shot two dow 
many men but we can sell the QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS and called her in. She had stopped and wi 


looking for me. She would lie down when ! 


Mian’. i a on. ee ee ee ee a. ae ae? | 




















original of the cover of this and A NATURAL RETRIEVER spoke hard to her but finally came in and poiste 
e ‘ e me e deac uras, 
previous issues at a price much Qves.—My setter puppy whelped last No- Biiire Sits. 
>S re i vember learns the fastest of any dog I have ever ? é 
less than we paid. known. I believe one can covtiop, ney = any oe | pos owe: fe > Sy ye o- I ~ not fee 
No type matter or le i a dog. I am not trying to crowd her and wil your Irish setter bitch is apt ever to make j* 
yP 1 . Sa on break her slowly. I think she will be a natural 4 satisfactory shooting dog. , 
any original. retriever. She picks up my shoes, slippers, hat, I —— hp the best, plan wonld be = 
aintings , aste ists newspaper or anything else she can carry and se of her to someone who will give he! 
Paintings by master artists will bring them right to me. Now the funny part home, and you try your luck with another ove 
make attractive den, office or is, I did not teach her this. She seemed to do A very experienced and patient trainer might g 
P de : it’ instinctively. Of course, I cultivated this bring her around, but your description caus t! 
club room decorations. trait as soon as I recognized it. She was re- me to feel she is not likely to develop propet! 
warded at once, Now she will “fetch” anything in inexperienced hands. : the 0 
she can, even when she isn’t supposed to. She As far as puppies are concerned, will ~~ : t 
- ——— seems to think the way to please me is to bring her tendency may not affect them. They will 2 e 
|| me something. Did I do wrong? Do you think necessarily inherit her special characteristi 
1 5 O O O O \f | this is perhaps an outstanding trait—this in- Some of them might inherit a tendency to tim P 
? clination to “fetch”? I have never seen such a aoge + — of the most timid oo pa Hh 
. thing in a dog so young. What do you think into the best hunting companions when 
More than that many enthusiasts are [J | jpout it? aati by an experienced and patient handler. ‘nil ; 
reading this issue. J. W. Srvuser. ng the _ oe se + ong hw vei rs 
i is si i i naturally you should, in mating her, se v 
An advertisement of this size in * Ans.—She is evidently a natural retriever boldest dog you can find. A bold sire may Wt t 
department costs $17.50 per month; and if you keep on working with her she will to offset the timidity of the mother in al r 


twice this size costs $35.00, etc. undoubtedly do her work in splendid fashion. It spring. 
_— * — is usually felt that a force system is the surest (END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 


BIRD SENSE 


AILURE often comes to the com- 
mercial game farm through lack of 
an all-important item. This well- 
nigh indescribable quality is seldom 
taken into consideration. Even when the 
project is “on the rocks” the true cause 
is not always suspected. Either this fea- 
ture is present in all its glory or it cannot 
be detected by ten years of investigation. 

For want of a better name, this subtle 
factor may be called “bird sense” and 
defined for our purposes as an instinctive 
ability to raise birds in captivity Perhaps 
you have noticed how one man can get 
more from his stock than another, even 
though both have the same strain, are 
situated in the same section of the coun- 
try, and use identical 
methods. One of them 
always has trouble. His 
birds become sick, his 
losses are tremendous, 
yet he works as hard if 
not harder than his 
more successful rival. 

It isn’t “pull”, nor a 
knowledge of feeding 
schedules, nor a matter 
of cleanliness. Desirable 
contracts, advertising, 
the finest birds in the 
land, nor secret ration 
formulae, can take the 
place of bird sense. A 
man or woman may be 
born with it or may ac- 
quire it more or less by 
application to both study 
and practical experience. 
It is similar to playing 
the piano. Almost any- 
one can learn to play 
a piano, given time 
enough and a sincere de- 
sire to cultivate that ability, but only the 
truly musical can hope for success in a 
professional way. 

Sometimes years of experience with 
game breeding cannot instil in the worker 
this essential capacity for knowing, with- 
out conscious effort, what to do and when 
to do it. Jones and Smith own and op- 
erate their own game farms in the same 
part of the country. They have been at 
it for ten years at least. Each has made 
a name for himself. Jones is, however, the 
better game farmer. He exchanges stock 
with Smith when the latter has something 
the other cares to use. Their foundation 
birds came from the same breeder and 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











practically identical systems are used in 
their care. Yet there are certainly more 
first-class birds in Jones’ pens than in 
Smith's. 

Jones does not make a slave of himself 
over his stock. He takes a vacation occa- 
sionally. Smith works and works and 
works—tirelessly. It might be said that 
he fusses with his birds too much, but 
I hardly think so. It might be said that 


catches on to the art of piloting a plane 
with less than the usual number of lessons. 

Bird sense may be specialized, too. For 
instance, a breeder may have it for water- 
fowl and not for upland birds, for 
pheasants and not for quail. This, I think, 
is merely a matter of personal preference 
for the particular bird. Certainly, if a man 
can raise one species he can rear another, 
if he really cares to do so. 

I have known game breeders who ran 
the gamut of every degree of bird sense. 
Without any experience and having spent 
all of their lives in a city, they have taken 
hold of raising wild birds in one way or 
another. Payson might be called an expert 
after two seasons; Webster is good on a 
small scale but big production gets him 
beyond his depth; Ives knows incubators 
and brooders and can 
turn out hatches that are 
a marvel, while care of 








A reminder that the larger pens must soon be made ready, before a frost 
prevents the planting of cover crops and shrubs 


Jones has more efficiency, but the real 
difference lies deeper than that. I believe 
that underneath everything is the fact that 
Jones truly likes game breeding. He has 
bird sense; although a liking for the work 
and this thing called “bird sense” do 
not always go together. It is quite likely, 
however, that Smith says, “This is the 
only job I know and I may as well keep 
at it, for I get a living out of it.” In all 
the years these two.men have carried on 
their farms, Smith still seems to be in 
doubt as to the right thing to do in an 
emergency. Jones goes ahead and does the 
right thing without puzzling about it. 
He is like a naturally-born aviator that 





the breeding stock is an 
* undiscovered country to 
him. 

It generally develops 
that if domestic birds 
can be handled well, the 
game birds will be easy. 
This does not hold true 
in every instance, for 
there is a wide differ- 
ence between the two 
classes of fowl. They 
are very dissimilar in 
many ways and success 
in one does not by any 
means guarantee  tri- 
umph with the other. 


N the case of a few 


broods being reared 
tor ones state, it 1s not 


so necessary to have bird 
sense. The possible loss 
is small, bad conditions 
can be corrected quickly, and serious 
trouble stopped before it ruins the entire 
project. The commercial establishments 
are something else. The greater number 
of birds in these instances cannot be han- 
dled individually with economy and the 
larger size of the place presents problems 
that are not always possible to determine 
in advance. 

Cooperating with the state in game-bird 
propagation is an admirable way of dis- 
covering whether or not the business ought 
to be tried as a livelihood. It assists in dis- 
covering the presence or lack of bird sense, 
and it helps the worker to decide whether 
or not this important ability is actually 





TARNEDGE FOXES 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 











RAISE MINK— 


Real profits from small space. We show you how. 


Kanai, Yukon and Northland Strains. Recognized 
best for fur farming. Large, dark, prolific. Highest 


stock and pelt value. 2000 kittens to choose trom. 
Buy from world’s largest diversified fur farm. Write 
today for new low prices 

ASSOCIATED FUR FARMS 
Dept. S. New Holstein, Wis. 








RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 
Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Ferming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 116A, Holmes Park, Mo. 












BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Racoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. 
and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
—e FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 3 St. Peter, Minnesota 








MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
references, also FE. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Live Stock, Kennel 


and Supplies 


Of the above kind of adver- 
tising this magazine (Janu- 
ary through June) carried 
12% more than during the 
same period of a year ago 
and led its nearest contem- 
porary by 


145% 


During that same period this 
magazine led its nearest 
contemporary from a total 
volume of advertising point 


of view by 


57% 
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worth acquiring, if it does not already exist. 

There is no question about the fact that 
it can be acquired. In fact, it is possible 
for one to do anything within reason, as 
long as there is a sufficiently compelling 


| urge to do it. There are hundreds of folks 


lf 


| 


, 
| 


who have made money with their birds 
because, even though they were not 
naturally blessed with bird sense, they 
have not let anything stop them on their 
way to success. 

It depends upon the person as to the 
amount of work needed to make the 
various details of game farming become 
second-nature. Some need years of study 
from books, magazines and experience. 
The average is about three years. This 
number of breeding seasons ought to place 


|the amateur in a position to begin larger 


operations, and to give him both confi- 
|dence and knowledge to plot his course 
for the following year. They may be three 
years of working either full time or part 
time. 

Mrs. Deering did just that on her West- 


fern ranch. The income from the butter 


| 





and eggs had assumed such proportions 
that, instead of its being a sideline, cared 
for by herself, it was one of the major 
operations of the farm and attended to by 
her husband. Mrs. Deering first had the 
desire for a larger income. Articles in a 
farm magazine attracted her to game 
breeding. She liked birds in a casual way, 
looking on them as machines for making 
a profit for her. One season with state 
eggs, coupled with reports of the demand 
for game birds for restocking, influenced 
her to begin commercial production. She 
purchased stock that fall, kept all her 
birds the next year, studied everything she 
could find that pertained to game rearing, 
and now she has a business of her own, 
advertised under her own name, that bids 
fair to exceed the profits obtained from 
the regular farm crops. It is interesting to 
note that, instead of becoming discouraged 
at the lowering of prices by competitors 
and slacking off in sales of live birds, this 
enthusiast began to supply hotels and 
restaurants with her pheasants. This she 
was allowed to do under her license and 
since the birds were all raised by her, 
they had practically the same standing in 
the market as did domestic poultry. 

She didn’t have bird sense at the start 
but she acquired it and what Mrs. Deer- 
ing and others have done, every reader of 
| this Department can accomplish if there 
| exists simply the will to do it. 

All the names I have used in this article 
are fictitious, of course, but the cases noted 
| are actual ones and I hope the description 
of them will help you. If you do not have 


| bird sense and will not acquire it, your 


best course is to keep out of game farming. 


| If you don’t know whether or not you 


have it and you want to enter the field, ex- 
periment on a small scale first. 

All the facilities of this Department are 
waiting to help you. We can show you 
the road and give you maps but we cannot 


| plant in your heart the desire for success. 


That is something you must grow for 


yourself. 


STATE GAME-BREEDING DATA 


ENNESSEE does not purchase ring- 
necks for restocking. No state game 
farm. No licensed game farms. Data ap- 
proved by Howell Buntin, State Game 
Warden. 
Utah does not purchase ringnecks for 
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restocking. One state game farm. Con- | 
siders it “a good deal cheaper to raise our | 
own birds.” Thirty licensed game farms | 


in 1928, 35 in 1929, 45 in 1930. No license 
fee. Data approved by Alta Pett, Secre- 
tary. 

South Dakota has made no purchases of 








Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





“ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Trainingis an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It has 59 illustrations. Now in its 2nd 
Edition. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By the same author 
All Setters and Their Training isan 


equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and developments of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as sporting and show 
joe of the English, Llewellin, Irish and 

Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with 71 gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author’s famous collec- 
tion. The world of setters before your eyes! 


TRAINING THE SETTER AND THE 
SPANIEL as shooting dogs is simply and 
concisely described by a thoroughly practical 
man who breaks his own gun dogs. His 
methods shall make your bird dog love and 
not fear you. Bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd, 
the author, has judged at many of the lead- 
ing shows in Europe, the United States, 
Canada, Australis. South Africa and New 
Zealand. ALL SETTERS provides educa- 
tion for the novice and delightful reading 
for the sportsman at home and abroad. 


These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods 0 
training your spaniel or setter puppy oF 
older dog as a hunting and shooting friend 
and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
Spare a few minutes of your day’s time and 
rejoice in the ow nership of a perfect gun 
dog and incomparable companion. 


If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasures. They will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
or 
1 year *s sub. 7 FIELD & STREAM §2.50 th 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR )8e 
TRAINING...........0000 = ein 





ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 


ALL SETTERS AND 
TRAINING 2.50 


$5.00 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


——_ 





Or: 

1 year's sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50) pth 
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ringnecks since 1917. No state game farm. | 
“In stocking the state it was considered 
less expensive to buy the birds than to 
establish a game farm. Birds purchased 
py state were inspected. Che major por- 
tion of the state s cost in purchasing stock 
in South Dakota was $10.00 per trio. 
Ninety-nine licensed game farms in 1928. 
“Permits issued without cost; the only 





NOW 


free expert planting advice, 





requirements being the filing of an annual 
report and securing permits when stock 
*. sold.” No license fee. Data approved 
by ‘A. F. Whitney, Secretary. 

“South Carolina purchases ringneck 
pheasants for restocking. No state game 
farm. Considers it cheaper in the long run 
to buy birds from commercial breeders. | 





Birds are inspected before being liberated. | 
) Pays $7.00 per pair for ringnecks, one to 
two years old. Cooperates fully in en- 
couraging the establishment of commercial | 


farms, Annual license fee, $2.50. Data | 
approved by A. A. Richardson, Chief 


Game Warden. 

Virginia does not purchase ringneck 
| nheasants for restocking. One state game 
farm. In 1928 three licensed game breeders 


Half Grown Wild Mallards 
for Restocking 


Let's help restore what we have de- 
stroyed. Release half grown wild 
mallards in. your favorite shooting 
ponds and lakes, they will furnish good 
shooting in the fall, and good breeders 
in the spring. Price, $1.50 each, safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed for 
midsummer delivery. 


THOS. J. REED 
Chincoteague, Va. 





NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 
| 4 by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, 
* * 
ild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 
literature and prices. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


including 
Liberal 


Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 


MORE DUCKS 
MORE FUN! 


Three-quarter grown Wild Grey 
Mallards, Cross Wild Grey 
Mallards, and Little English 
Grey Calls for stocking marshes, 
ponds and lagoons. These birds 
are all from old trained breed- 
ers and will decoy a great many 
birds into your hunting grounds 





and private estate. $1.50 each 
in lots of ten or more. 
For further information write 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Harrison & Murdock Streets 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 























raised pheasants ; four in 1929 and nine in 
» 1930. To the inquiry, “What encourage- 
© ment does your department give to the | 
establishment of commercial game farms?” 
the answer was, “None.” Annual license | 
fee $25.00. Note: “Our efforts have been | 
concentrated on the production of bob- 
white quail until the present season | 
(1930), when we tried raising wild tur- 


“en 


Pe 


PHEASANTS 


We have just what you want for early 
shooting. 1931 hatched; also a few 1930 
birds. Only finest quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


FOXHOLLOW DEVELOPMENT 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


CORPORATION 








keys in numbers. We raised less than 100 
ringneck pheasants in 1930.” Data ap- 
proved by Charles O. Handley, Superin- | 
htendent Game Propagation. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FLORIDA GAME SANCTUARIES | 


Gamt-BreEDING Epiror: 


PHEASANTS 


Full winged, field reared and healthy for 
stocking or penning. Delivery August, 
September and October. 
TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College, N. C. 








Perhaps you can tell me why it is that, with 





all of our various state game-sanctuaries, we still 
do not have enough birds. Some of the counties 
are even now proposing a closed season for 1931. 
It seems to me that something must be wrong. 
for we certainly have enough protected areas to 
us thousands of quail. And help will be 
y appreciated. 

Epwarp W. Cuase, Florida. 










Axs—After spending two months in your 





estate, I believe I can tell you just exactly where | 


Montcalm Ringnecks 


Our young 1931 Ringnecks now ready for de- 
livery. Carefully bred from_ selected swift- 
flying, hardy, vigorous, brilliantly colored 
stock. Order now and get minimum-priced 
birds to turn down for November shooting. 


Montcalm Game Farm 

















ithe trouble lies. You have plenty of sanctuaries, 





R. F. D. No. 3, Box N, Phoenixville, Pa. || | 















they are ineffective. They are nothing more 
n feeding places for vermin. Birds flock to 
mihem in large numbers. So does the vermin. | 
hing is done to get the vermin under control | 
Band they live on the birds. Visiting sanctuaries 

@irom Fort George Island to Orlando at night, I 

Sheard hunting house-cats yowl and owls hoot 

itt the sportsmen after the vermin and these | 
rotected areas will fulfil their true mission. 

ét us know if we can help you further. 


Game-BreepinGc Epitor. 


MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
tically anything in the line of @ame and fancy 
birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley Penna. 








WILD TURKEYS 


of the best blood lines available in the U. S. 
Raised in the N. C. Mountains, used to extremes 
of heat and cold. Moderately priced. Also Pheas- 
ants specially suitable for Southern breeders. 
FANNING FIELDS FARM 
Office: Delawanna, N. J. 
Farm located at Fletcher, N. C. 


Attract Wild Duck: 


Wild Rice, Muskgrass bring ducks 
in swarms. Terrell’s famous sure 
growing seed sent anywhere for fall 
planting while supply lasts. Prices 
lowest during August. Muskgrass now 
ready; Wild Rice September ist. 


Free booklet. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARMS 
370 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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| English Ringneck Pheasants 
8, 10, and 12 weeks old 
August, September, October shipment 


AMERICAN GAME CORP. 
CHESTER, NEW JERSEY | 


Ringneck Pheasants 


Booking orders now for 1931 early hatched 

Pheasants from selected, unrelated, 

stock, for Fall delivery. 

PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY 
Joun Eckert, Prop. 

East Moriches i. t., 


vigorous 
request. 
FARM 

N. Y. 


Prices on 





= HE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A DUCK 
AND A GOOSE 


AME-BREEDING EpiTor: 

I am not a game farmer but am writing you 
or information on waterfowl. I have heard some 
here that a Muscovy duck is a goose and this 
as set me to wondering just what is the distinc- 
hon between ducks and geese. 


RHEA 





Rascuip, Oregon. 
ANs—This is a splendid question for it brings 
’ a point not generally known. Muscovy ducks 
ve more geese than ducks because, like so many 
the birds usually placed in the former category, 
bey lack the enlargement at the junction of the 
achea and the bronchial tubes. Also, Muscovy | 
akes frequently help the females in the rear- 
ig of the young—which ordinary drakes hardly 
ted do. The majority of the ducks moult twice | 
: +; geese moult but once. It is almost im- 
sie to divide ducks and geese into two || 


MILTON, DEL. 
| rr 
i} LASS 





RINGNECKS 


from very finest of unrelated breeding 
stock. Nothing better. Prices reason- 
able. Any quantity. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, President 

















EN GAME FARMS 
Game Birds of all Varieties for Sale 
Write for pamphlet outlining our | 
Research Program 
Special Field Service 
Price list. 
Business Office: 528—32nd Street 
Richmond, California 





PHEASANTS 


Ringneck, Reeves and Melanistic Mutants 
Quality Stock. Attractive prices 
on large orders, 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


Newark Valley, N. Y. 





JDHEASANT BREEDERS for forty years say young 
birds should be liberated while there is plenty 

of insect life. The first frost kills practically all 
this valuable feed. Get results by liberating pheasants 
in late July, and August. 3000-4000 eight to twelve 
weeks old ringnecks ready for shipment direct from 


the rearing flelds now. Buy full flight birds. No 
wings tied on this farm. Smallest order accepted 
fifteen birds, 

DERBY GAME FARM 


ox 4 Pittstown, New Jersey 




















Mnite groups, for several species commonly 





ven one name have characteristics that entitle 
race other. For instance: The Egyptian 
action = geese have the enlargement at the | 
nn a bronchial tubes and the trachea. 
wpa unless one wishes to be technical, the 
ds thats may be arbitrarily applied to those 
os Ag larger than ducks, heavier, with 

and longer legs and feet placed fairly 












ik the center of the body, making geese better 
ers than ducks. 




















Game-Breepinc Epitor. 


| 
a | 
$17.50 
Wouldn’t you give this much money 
to place your advertisement before | 


the eyes of 150,000 enthusiasts in 














| 
this Department? | 
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Send fors 
copy of ournew Year- 
book, the offici rs 
of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming In- 
Gustries.176 pages. u y printed and illus- 
trated. The real facts on fur farming;how to build 
pens feed. skin, Enclose25 ver maili 





BOOK emus 


479 McKnieht Bidg.’Minneapolis, Minn. 



































outdoor lore. Read it 


Ques, A friend claims that there are 
no such things as horned rattlesnakes and 
I contend that there are. He maintains 
that any stuffed rattlers of this type are 
fakes. 1s there such a snake with horns 
and to what length does this reptile grow? 

Ans. The sidewinder (Crotalus 
rastes) or horned rattlesnake of the South- 
west has two protuberances on its head 
called “horns”. Its average length is about 
fifteen inches. This Department has seen 
stuffed rattlers with a single faked horn. 


¢é- 


Ques. I recently noted the following 
statement “except for the cockroach 
among the animals and the fungus among 
the plants, everything—including man—ts 
in slow process of evolutionary change.” 
Can you give me any information on these 
two exceptions? 

Ans. The general type of insects be- 
longing to the family of cockroaches is 
known since the Carboniferous Age, 
which occurred not less than twenty mil- 
lion, and perhaps as much as two hundred 
million years ago. Living representatives 
of that period have changed very little in 
comparison with early forms, with the 
probable exception of dragon flies, in the 
insect group, which were represented by 
specimens two feet in wing spread. Fungi 
have preserved in substance their ancient 
organization from the 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
regularly and add to your knowledge. 


the middle of the back. The male may have 
four pairs of red stripes running down 
the sides of the abdomen. 


Ques. Do any of the birds in this day 
have teeth? 
Ans. No, all such birds are extinct. 


Ques. What has skunk oil been used for 
in the past and ts it odorless? 

Ans. It has been used to rub on the 
chest and neck, in cases of croup or 
asthma. It is a clear, clean, odorless oil 
when fresh. 

Ques. Which can travel the fastest— 
the coyote or the wolf? 

Ans. The coyote has been clocked at 
45 miles and the gray wolf at 39 miles per 
hour. 


Ques. Some months ago you mentioned 
the pekan as an animal which can kill and 


eat the porcupine—what does the name 
“pekan” mean? 

Ans. In Indian parlance it means 
“killer-in-the-dark”. 

Ques. IVhat water bird is it that is 


claimed to take a load of air under its 
wings, so that it may remain under water 
for a great length of time? 

Ans. This is an old myth which refers 
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1001 Outdoor Question 






words and phrases, clearly spoken, yj 
usually cause young crows to imitate they 








quite accurately. 


Ques. Does the raccoon wash all of its 
food before cating it? 


Ans. Observations indicate that m 
raccoon will willingly eat any unwashej 
food except green corn. 


Ques. (1) When do woodchucks com 
out in the spring? (2) Is it true that, 
chipmunk will refuse to open bad or rotte 
nuts if they are present among good ones! 
What is the explanation? (3) How dj 
opossums first learn to “play dead”? 


Ans. (1) Toward the latter part ¢ 
March, in temperate regions. (2) Yeg,j 
is one of the unexplained instincts amon 
animals. (3) The habit or “instinef” p 
play dead may have been acquired whe 
reptiles, more stupid than those of thi 
age, were in the habit of attacking on) 
those animals which moved before ther 
eyes. 

Ques. What color are the eggs of th 
Cooper's hawk, and how many are thth 
nest? 

Ans. Greenish white, sometimes fainth 
spotted with brown. Eggs usually number 
from 4 to 5. 

Ques. IV hat wagth 
tree or shrub whichth 





time of the Carbonifer- 
ous Age. 

Ques. When 
English sparrows first 
introduced into this 
country? 

Ans. In 1850, eight 
pairs were imported by 
the Brooklyn Institute 
of Brooklyn, N. Y 


Ques. Which is the 
largest at birth: the 
young of the porcupine 
or the young of the 
blac k bear? 

Ans. On an average, 
the new-born  porcu- 
pine is larger than the 
new-born black bear. 


were 


Ques. Can you give 


me the name of the 
western cactus which 
Indians claim jumped 


at a_ person as he 
passed by it? 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





Photo L. S. 


ERE is a four-horned mountain-sheep head from the Owl 
Creek Mountains in Wyoming. The top horns have a spread 
of 28 inches and the lower set a spread of 16 inches. 


Indians called “Kim. 
kinnick”, from hid 
they obtained materd 
for smoking purpose 

Ans. The Kinnikie 
nick is the swamp 
silky cornel, also cal 
ed the red osier. Its 
one of the dogwolg 
trees. Dried itn 
bark of this cornelal 
dried sumach lea 
either with or witha 
tobacco, were the usw 
“Kinnikinnick” off 


Indians. 


Ques. | hows 
hand the January ti 
Landmichl of the imagasie 5 
which the questions 
raised as to the adv 
ability of picking@p 
skunk by the th! 
have been interests 
this question for sm 
time, but 1 have mm 











Ans. This is prob- 
ably Bigelow’s cholla 
cactus, which will penetrate the hide of 
almost any animal. 

Ques. There is a poisonous spider in 
this part of the country (Southwest)—a 
black one—and I would appreciate a good 
description so that I may recognise tt. 

Ans. It is one of the Genus, Latrodec- 
tus. It has a purely black body, often shin- 
ing like black satin and, under certain 
lights, may have a greenish cast. On the 
under side of the abdomen are spots, red- 
dish, buff or a light corn color, in the 
shape of two triangles set apex to apex, 
and resembling an hour glass. At times a 
broken row of reddish dots may run down 





principally to the divers, loons and coots. 


Ques. ] have heard the statement that, 
if a crow’s tongue is split, it can be taught 
to talk. If this is true I would appreciate 
some information on how the operation is 
performed? 

Ans. The tongue of a crow is split by 
cutting the thin membrane which holds 
the tongue to the bottom of the mouth. In 
Europe this has been called “loosening” 
the tongue. It is not necessary to do this in 
order to teach a crow to talk. The secret is 
to obtain the crow when very young, so 
that it may be tame and have confidence in 
its owner. Constant repetition of various 


had both the opporw 
ity and the nerve at the same tme® 
test it out. The theory is, as I 
stand it, that the feet of the skunk 
be braced or it will be powerless™ 
exercise its scent glands. Are there 
actual experiments recorded in this 
gard? 


cf 


Ans. This matter has been raised § 
other correspondents. In Mammals of! 
Adirondacks, 1884, page 84, Dr. Merri 
relates how he picked up a skunk by® 
tail with lamentable results. This 1s» 
tive evidence and discounts any incige® 
in which the little spotted cat fail 
its functions under similar circumstam 
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14H.P. Elto Senior Speedster is now 
optionally equipped with the Eclipse 
Outboard Starter at the factory 
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35 H. P. Evinrude Speedifour is now 
optionally equipped with the Eclipse 
. ai Outboard Starter at the factory 
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A BENDIX PRODUCT 


FEW weeks ago, unknown; today 
A adopted by Outboard Motors Cor- 
poration as optional factory equipment 
on several models of Elto and Evinrude 
motors—that is the amazing record of 
this newest Bendix Product, the Eclipse 
Outboard Starter. 


The reasons are easy to find. Thou- 
sands of outboard enthusiasts saw this 
starter at the shows—and operated it for 
themselves, Thousands more have read 
about it. And inquiries by many thou- 
sands have been their answer. 


Outboard motorists have wanted a 
dependable, easy-to-use starter. And here 
it is—the Eclipse; developed and built 
by Bendix, the great name in starting. 


I own a (make of motor] 








A few easy turns of the crank spin the 
starter fly-wheel at high speed, through 
gear reductions. Touch a button, the 
starter takes hold, and cranks the engine 
—at a cranking speed of over 750 R. P.M. 
It never fails—as powerfully efficient as 
the famous Eclipse Aviation Starters used 
on most airplanes. 


Simple, compact, light in weight, easy to 
install, easy to operate. It’s no wonder the 
Eclipse Starter took outboard-motordom 
by storm. It’s ideal for women and chil- 
dren. And it’s moderately priced. 


See your Elto or Evinrude dealer about your new 
outboard motor equipped at the factory with an 
Eclipse Starter; or ask him about a starter for your old 
motor. If there’s no dealer near you, use the coupon. 





These 1931 Elto and Evinrude models 
are equipped at the factory with Eclipse 
Outboard Starters at $64.50 net extra. 


ELTO EVINRUDE 
14 H.P. Senior Speedster 22 H.P. Speeditwin 
25 H. P. Super C 25 H. P. Speeditwin 
35 H. P. Senior Quad 35 H. P. Speedifour 
40 H.P. Big Quad 40 H. P. Big Four 











ECLIPSE AVIATION 
CORPORATION 
East Orange, New Jersey 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


Please send me {ull information on the Eclipse Outboard Starter. 














kunk by # hee chicotse ke ebdcningaecbaomobinchdies digardehinets ssaushos Hea oa taeatiaitibaslapiok : Model No. Serial No.- 
beg TO DEALERS: Every outboard owner—every prospective purchaser will Name Address ro 
at fail want an Eclipse Outboard Starter. We have a dealer plan that really helps Cate 
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sell. Write for it today. 
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zs Them All | THREE SHOTS © 
is gun embodies such startling new 


features as shorter stroke — easier The three-shot gun—first introduc 
action—simpler take-down—more by Remington—is approved 
convenient action release —lines mere the Izaak Walton Leag 
graceful—these are only a few of the and the American Ga 
astonishing improvements in design and Conference. Shoot 
construction perfected by Remington new Model 31 that 
experts. See it at your dealer's. the backing of 
Write for descriptive circular. ‘ organized sport 
Address: Remington Arms men of Americ 
Works, 28 East Main 

Street, Ilion, New York. 


YX EJECTION 
; Model 41 ‘ yfyf The most perfect ejection 


PUMP ACTION _ Ke and loading mechanism 
moe fl 

H N 
12 GAUGE hold the Model 31 in any 


position and at any angle 
$4295 
oan —loaded shells positively 
; Go to your 
will not fall out. No other and ask him to she 


f The R 
pump gun has this feature. © Standard A 


Dollar Pocket Ki 


ever devised. You can 





Remington Arms Company Inc. 
Originators of KLEANBORE Ammunitil 














